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LAURA    RICHMOND. 


6 


CHAPTER  I. 


■  RE  the  spoons  and  forks  in  the  basket?' 

'  And  the  cold  fowls,  and  die  two  jellies, 
and  the  custard  pudding,  Elizabeth?' 
La'am ;  I  carried  them  down,  and  put  them 
all  into  the  basket  myself 

'That's  right,  Elizabeth.  There  is  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  cany  down  my  cloak  and  Miss  Richmond's. 
We  expect  to  be  back  about  sunset  Let  the  drawing- 
room  shutters  be  closed  before  the  sun  comes  round, 
and  remember  to  water  the  hydrangeas.' 

'  May  I  go  out  this  afternoon,  ma'am,  for  an  hour 
or  two  ?' 
'Yes,  certainly.' 

This  little  diali^iue  took  place  in  a  pretty  garden, 
between  an  elderly  lady  and  Her  young  housemaid. 


4  A  Sisters  Bye-Hours. 

At  its  termination  the  latter  went  back  to  the  house 
to  fetch  the  cloak,  and  the  former  pursued  her  way 
along  a  gravel-path  between  beds  of  stocks  and  car- 
nations, till  she  reached  her  orchard,  which  was  divided 
from  the  garden  by  a  wicket-gate,  and  bounded  by  a 
clear  river,  small  and  full  of  water. 

As  the  old  lady  emerged  from  among  the  fruit-trees, 
she  was  greeted  by  joyful  shouts  from  four  boat-loads 
of  people,  mostly  young,  and  all  in  high  spirits.  They  • 
had  just  reached  the  little  landing-place  :  two  more 
boats  presently  came  up,  and  there  was  a  cheerful 
babel  of  voices. 

*Boys,*  cried  Mrs.  Richmond,  who  Was  as  joyous 
as  the  youngest  child  present,  *boys,  respect  my 
water-lilies ;  don't  knock  them  about  more  than  can 
be  helped.' 

*  Oh,  they'll  all  come  up  again  when  we  are  gone 
by,  Mrs.  Richmond.  But,  grandmamma,  which  boat 
are  you  going  in  ?* 

*What  a  noise  they  make !'  exclaimed  the  gentle 
old  lady,  as  the  boys,  backing  their  oars,  brought 
their  boats'  stem  into  the  fringe  of  yellow  flags,  and 
fathers',  mothers',  friends',  and  children's  voices  all 
assailed  her  at  once. 

*  Mrs.  Richmond,  are  you  sure  we  have  got  salt 
and  mustard  on  board  ?' — *  Mrs.  Richmond,  the  Vicar 
says  he  has  trusted  entirely  to  you  about  the  ginger- 
beer.' — *  I  say,  grandmamma,  you  said  you  would  go 
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with  us  this  time.  Ours  is  the  best  boat' — *  Chariie, 
if  you  don't  sit  still,  you  must  be  put  on  shore.* — 
*  Where's  the  bread? — ^who  knows  where  the  bread 
is  ?  Call  over  all  the  things  we've  got.' — *  Boys,  be 
quiet' — *  Oh,  Dick,  you  splash  us.' — *  Papa,  oh,  dear 
papa,  will  you  gather  a  lily  for  me  ?' 

A  good  deal  confused  by  the  noise,  Mrs.  Richmond 
wished  she  had  not  promised  to  join  the  picnic. 

*  I  never  will  go  again,'  she  thought,  as  she  stepped 
into  her  place,  for  this  was  an  annual  picnic,  and  a 
very  large  one ;  but  every  year  her  objections  were 
overruled  by  her  son  and  daughters,  her  grandchildren, 
and  her  friends. 

A  young  lady  now  appeared,  and  was  greeted  with 
cries  of  *  The  late  Miss  Richmond  !' — *  Hurrah  ! 
here's  Aunt  Harriet.  Now  we're  off ! ' — *  No,  we're 
not' — *  Now,  let  every  one  sit  down.' — *  Is  Miss 
Richmond  seated?' — *Then  let  the  " Watersprite " 
take  the  lead.' 

The  *  Watersprite '  was  accordingly  rowed  clear  of 
the  white  and  yellow  lilies  and  the  forget-me-nots 
which  fringed  that  little  river;  and,  under  a  blue  sky 
and  between  rows  of  fruit-trees,  her  five  companions 
fdlowed. 

The  boats  were  all  large,  and  not  very  light ;  but 
that  did  not  much  matter,  as  they  were  going  down 
with  the  stream. 

In  the  first  four  boats  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
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talking  and  laughing;  often,  also,  there  was  singing, 
and  sometimes  a  little  scolding.  In  the  last  two  boats 
there  was  silence,  or  only  whispers ;  but  this  quietude 
by  no  means  showed  that  the  last  two  boats  contained 
less  happy  passengers.  On  the  contrary,  every  face 
beamed  with  joy,  every  eye  shone  with  expectation ; 
for  was  not  this  a  holiday  ?  Was  it  not  a  reward  for 
good  behaviour?  Yes,  indeed  !  The  last  two  boats 
were  the  most  important  of  all ; — the  picnic  was  given 
expressly  for  them — ^given  by  the  committee  to  the 
scholars  of  *  The  New  Philanthropic  School.' 

A  little  pennon  floated  from  the  hindmost  boat, 
and  on  it  was  emblazoned  the  name  of  the  institution. 
The  mistress,  proud  but  anxious,  sat  under  it,  hoping 
that  all  would  pass  off  well ;  the  Vicar  sat  in  the  next 
boat.  He  was  also  anxious — anxious  about  his  own 
many  boys  and  girls,  hoping  to  get  them  and  all  the 
other  children  safely  landed  and  safely  home  again. 
Mrs.  Richmond  sat  in  the  *  Watersprite,'  and  she  was 
anxious,  too,  for  the  weighty  matter  of  provision 
was  her  care.  Were  there  fowls  enough  ?  Was  there 
beef  enough?  Had  the  plates  been  remembered? 
She  was  not  certain ;  but  she  hoped  all  was  right 

Nobody  else,  excepting  a  mamma  or  two — ^who  did 
not  like  to  see  the  least  movement  in  the  boats — had 
the  least  shadow  of  care  at  heart  that  day.  In  a 
triumphal  procession  the  six  boats  went  down  the 
glassy  river,  turning  and  winding,  sometimes  between 
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level  pastures  full  of  cattle,  then  through  a  wild  heath 
covered  with  flowering  ling,  then  through  a  long  wood, 
where  smooth-trunked  plane-trees  leant  overhead,  and 
the  water  was  quite  green  with  the  reflection  of  their 
leaves. 

*  A  jolly  place  for  nests  in  the  season !'  said  the 
young  rowers ;  for  hawks  and  owls  and  jays  and 
stockdoves  built  there. 

And  now  at  last  the  boats  emerged  from  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  and  on  the  left  hand,  looking  white  and 
bare  in  the  sunshine,  stood  the  place  they  were  to 
dine  in — the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a  chapel,  roofless 
and  rent.  Trees  of  ivy  pushed  themselves  over  here 
and  there  between  the  battlements,  and  ferns  fea- 
thered and  adorned  the  shattered  carved-work  of  the 
arches. 

*  Hurrah !'  cried  the  boys,  *  how  grave  and  still  the 
old  place  looks  to-day !  * 

*  And  O !  look  at  the  foxgloves,  and  look  at  the 
snapdragons !'  exclaimed  the  girls. 

*  Now,  boys ;  now,  girls,'  cried  the  Vicar ;  *  don*t  be 
in  a  hurry.  Steady ;  hand  the  little  ones  first  You 
have  all  the  afternoon  before  you;  the  castle  will 
not  run  away.' 

In  spite  of  this  assurance  the  eager  crowd  sprang 
out  over  the  bank,  as  if  every  moment  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  ran  up  the  little  hill  to 
the  ruins  with  shouts  of  exultation,  leaving  their  elder 
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guardians  to  follow  more  quietly,  while  the  scholars 
came  up  in  an  orderly  body,  and  two  menservants  gra- 
dually emptied  the  baskets  of  their  savoury  contents. 

It  was  commonly  believed  by  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  that  great  feast,  that  its  equal  never  was 
spread.  It  was  an  annual  exhibition  of  all  that 
was  delicate,  abundant,  and  delicious.  Jelly  of  the 
most  cunning  shapes  and  of  the  brightest  colours ; 
piles  of  raspberry  tarts  and  cheesecakes,  pies,  straw- 
berries, a  whole  ham,  cakes  of  all  sorts,  and  curds 
and  cream,  and  chickens  and  pigeons,  to  say  nothing 
of  beef  and  bread,  and  such  common  things,  and  not 
to  mention  orange-wine  and  ginger-beer  in  abundance. 

A  place  was  chosen  just  within  the  shadow  of  the 
castle,  and  where  the  old  donjon  tower  had  once  been 
raised.  Then  the  table-cloth  was  spread,  and  the 
tempting  viands  were  displayed.  My  poor  unfortu- 
nate reader,  you  never  went  to  that  picnic,  at  least 
it  is  not  probable  that  you  ever  did.  Such  raspberry 
tarts,  so  crumbling,  so  flaky,  so  altogether  desirable, 
never  were  baked  for  you ;  their  fame  has  survived 
some  things  better  worth  remembering,  for  they  are 
often  talked  of  to  this  day  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

While  the  cloth  was  spread,  and  the  provisions 
were  got  ready,  there  was  a  general  retreat  for  play, 
the  joyous  voices  of  the  children  were  soon  heard 
all  over  the  old  ruin,  and  their  active  steps  in  the 
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scramble  after  nests  and  flowers  and  ferns.  At  length 
the  whistle  sounded,  the  signal  that  they  were  all  to 
appear  at  the  board,  which  they  soon  did,  the  guests 
in  groups,  and  the  scholars  in  procession,  two  and 
two,  with  the  mistress  at  their  head. 

They  sang  a  grace  before  they  sat  down  on  the 
short  dry  grass,  and  then,  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  (four  bustling  ladies),  the  feast  began — 
the  scholars,  flushed  and  happy,  taking  out  their 
handkerchiefs  and  spreading  them  over  their  knees 
to  protect  their  new  green  gowns. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  viands  disappeared,  and 
when  the  Vicar — Shaving  given  each  scholar  a  glass  of 
orange-wine — ^told  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
committee,  not  a  raspberry-tart  was  left 

Partly  because  all  the  scholars  were  seated  in  due 
form,  and  partly  because  he  did  not  wish  them  and 
the  other  children  to  begin  any  active  sports  imme- 
diately after  their  dinner,  the  Vicar  then  addressed 
the  assembly ;  and,  speaking  to  all,  he  first  reminded 
them  what  blessings  they  derived  from  education, 
remarking  that  he  was  sure  there  was  not  a  boy  or 
girl  present  who  was  foolish  enough  to  wish  for  con- 
tinual holidays.  *  Nor,  delightfiil  as  is  a  festive  occa- 
sion such  as  this,'  he  continued,  'would  any  of  you 
wish  it  to  be  frequently  repeated  at  the  risk  of  inter- 
fering with  those  lessons  in  which  you  are  all  able  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest' 
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It  is  possible  that  here  the  Vicar  did  not  carry  the 
feelings  of  the  meeting  with  him,  for,  though  he  was 
listened  to  with  due  decorum,  there  was  a  puzzled 
and  doubtful  look  upon  many  young  faces,  and  the 
mistress  coughed  faintly,  as  though  she  should  be 
sorry  to  see  her  scholars  put  to  the  proof. 

The  Vicar  did  not  observe  this,  and  he  went  on, — 

*  But  especially,  my  dear  children,  must  those  of 
you  who  are  scholars  in  this  excellent  school,  rescued 
from  poverty  and  neglect,  you  being  orphans  or  friend- 
less— especially  must  you  feel  grateful  for  the  good 
education  which  is  teaching  you  those  things  "  which 
belong  to  your  peace,"  and  fitting  you  to  earn  a  re- 
spectable Hving  in  this  world — ^grateful  to  those  good 
ladies  who  set  on  foot  "  The  Philanthropic  School," 
and  to  that  worthy  mistress  who  labours  so  conscien- 
tiously to  carry  out  their  benevolent  plans/  Here 
the  meeting  was  entirely  with  the  speaker.  The  boys 
began  to  cheer,  for  this  was  a  proper  and  even  a 
laudable  occasion  for  making  a  noise;  the  scholars 
j  ined  with  right  goodwill,  and  they  all  cheered  to- 
gether, till  at  last,  when  the  heads  of  the  committee 
ached,  the  Vicar  called  for  order,  and  the  mistress 
ran  behind  the  ruin  to  dash  away  a  few  happy  tears. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  stole  back  again.  The  Vicar 
had  concluded  his  address,  and  her  scholars  were  re- 
citing psalms.  After  that  they  sang  a  ballad  and  a 
part-song,  while  the  other  children  listened  and  were 
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very  glad  that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  take  their 
turn. 

*  Now,'  said  the  Vicar,  *  you  may  all  go  to  play  till 
you  hear  the  whistle  again.' 

Joyful  words  1  The  ground  was  cleared  almost 
instantly ;  the  boys  ran  off  to  climb  and  run  races,  the 
girls  joined  the  scholars  and  went  off  to  play  at  blind- 
man's-buff,  and  all  the  grown-up  guests  followed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vicar,  Mrs.  Richmond,  and  two 
members  of  the  committee ;  these  sat  together  in  the 
shadow,  congratulating  each  other  that  all  had  hitherto 
gone  off  so  well,  talking  of  the  new  subscribers  they 
had  got,  and  lamenting  that  some  of  the  old  ones  had 
withdrawn,  till,  the  Vicar  strolling  away,  they  came 
from  generals  to  particulars,  went  into  the  prices  of 
the  chief  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  came  back 
at  last  to  their  regret  that  they  had  lost  some  of  the 
old  subscribers. 

*But  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,'  observed  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, the  youngest  of  the  ladies ;  *  for,  as  Mrs. 
Gresham  was  remarking  to  me  only  yesterday,  so  far 
from  the  subscribers  deriving  any  benefit  from  the 
school,  servants  leave  their  places  oftener  now,  and 
ask  for  higher  wages  than  they  did  before  it  was  set 
on  foot    Jane  Harris  has  just  left  her  place.' 

*  Indeed  !'  said  Mrs.  Richmond.  *  Jane  seemed  to 
suit  so  well ;  I  am  so  sorry  she  did  not  remain.' 

*Yes,  she  only  stayed  six  months — suited  exactly; 
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but  heard  of  a  place  where  more  was  given  and  there 
was  less  to  do,  so  she  gave  warning.  "  Now,"  as  Mrs. 
Gresham  said,  "we  understood  that  this  school  was 
to  rear  destitute  children,  fit  them  for  service,  and 
inculcate  good  principles ;  but  it  is  evident'  that  your 
plan  does  not  suit  the  occasion,  for  your  young  ser- 
vants will  not  stay  with  us,  or  if  they  do  they  want 
high  wages,  which  is  not  what  the  committee  contem- 
plated when  they  first  supported  the  charity." ' 

*No,  certainly  not,'  said  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  the 
third  member  of  the  committee;  *and  this  state  of 
things  gets  worse  and  worse.' 

*  But,  my  dear,  no  one  complains  that  the  young 
servants  we  send  out  are  not  good  ones,'  observed 
Mrs.  Richmond. 

*That  is  true,'  answered  one;  and  the  other  pro- 
ceeded— 

*Now,  as  Mrs.  Gresham  said,  very  justly,  there 
must  be  something  omitted  in  their  education.  Con- 
tentment with  their  own  station,  and  a  desire  to  do 
their  duty  by  their  employers,  cannot  be  properly 
inculcated ;  for  instead  of  attaching  themselves  to  the 
families  they  go  into,  they  are  generally  eager  to  rise, 
and  bent  on  bettering  themselves.' 

*And  they  succeed,*  said  Mrs.  Richmond;  *that 
is  because  we  supply,  as  it  were,  a  superior  article, 
and  the  superior  article  is  sure  to  command  the 
highest  price.     We  cannot  pretend  to  regulate  what 
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wages   they  shall  receive.      I,  for  one,  should  not 
wish  it* 

*  But  I  assure  you,'  said  Mrs.  Randolph,  *  that  the 
new  members  of  the  committee  think  something  really 
must  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  they  mean  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward, therefore  we  had  better  be  prepared ;  some  of 
them  say  the  girls  are  taught  too  much.' 

*Yet  it  is  what  they  are  taught  which  in  a  great 
measture  makes  their  value,'  observed  Mrs.  Richmond. 

*But  if  they  were  taught  a  little  less  on  some 
points,  if — I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself — ^if 
they  were  taught  what  we  want  them  to  know,  in 
order  to  adorn  their  station^  and,  in  short,  left  to 
find  out  the  rest  for  themselves ^ 

'Why  then  they  would  not  be  tempted  away  as 
they  are,'  said  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  taking  up  the 
sentence. 

*  Very  true,'  answered  Mrs.  Richmond;  *but  neither 
would  they  be  so  well  worth  keeping.' 

*And  then,'  continued  the  former  speaker,  *  there 
is  another  thing  that  I  much  regret  Consider  the 
expense  we  are  at  to  make  servants  of  them,  and  how 
few  remain  servants  long !  Some  make  good  wives, 
some  make  good  tradeswomen,  some  good  teachers; 
but  hardly  any  remain  permanently  servants — they 
think  themselves  fit  for  something  better.' 

*Deep  in  conversation,  ladies?'  said  the  Vicar, 
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joining  them.  *Well,  this  is  a  happy  day  for  you. 
It  must  be  a  great  comfort  for  you  to  see  how  well 
your  school  answers.' 

*  You  think  it  does  answer  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Richmond. 

*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !     No  doubt  of  it !' 

*  That  is  the  very  point  we  were  discussing.' 

*  I  should  not  have  thought  there  could  be  a  doubt. 
The  girls  are  orderly,  healthy,  cheerful  At  my 
weekly  examinations  I  find  them  intelligent.  They 
conduct  themselves  modestly  after  they  leave  the 
school,  and  they  all  earn  a  decent  livelihood.  Is 
that  compatible  with  failure  ?' 

*Why,  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Randolph,  *for  we  educate 
them  expressly  for  servants.  Servants  are  very  much 
wanted,  as  we  all  know ;  and  it  is  vexatious  that  they 
will  not  continue  to  be  servants  when  we  have  taken 
such  pains  with  them.' 

*  Were  they  to  be  servants,  then,  for  our  sakes  or 
for  their  own  ?* 

*For  their  own,  assuredly.  This  is  a  charity- 
school.' 

*  Then  it  answers.  Your  charity  has  done  all  the 
good  it  contemplated ;  for  these  girls,  though  matters 
have  not  turned  out  exactly  as  you  wished,  are  earn- 
ing quite  as  comfortable  a  living  as  if  they  earned  it 
in  the  way  you  intended.' 

*  We  wished  them  to  adorn  their  own  station,'  said 
Mrs.  Randolph,  *  not  to  rise  out  of  it' 
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*  Why,  my  dear  madam,  you  took  them  out  of  it 
yourselves.  You  raised  them  from  a  state  of  rags 
and  dirt,  n^lect  and  ignorance.  As  far  as  in  you 
Ues,  you  give  them  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
make  them  inteUigent  Christians  and  excellent  ser- 
vants. You  accustom  them  to  cleanly  habits  and 
civil  speech.  What  wonder,  then,  that  their  next 
desire  is  to  raise  themselves  ?* 

'We  have  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their 
gratitude.' 

*  But  you  made  no  agreement  with  them  that  they 
should  serve  you  after  they  left  school  ?' 

*  No.  And  though  I  feel  hmt  at  their  leaving  us 
as  they  do,  I  should  be  the  last  to  wish  for  such  an 
agreement ;  nor  shoidd  I  have  mentioned  the  subject 
if  I  had  not  known  what  some  of  the  subscribers 
think — ^which  is,  that  the  want  of  good  servants  was 
pleaded  to  them  as  a  reason  why  they  shoidd  support 
the  school, -the  intention  of  which  was  to  provide 
such.  And  now  the  very  circumstance  of  oiu:  keeping 
these  girls  so  long,  and  teaching  them  so  careftilly, 
makes  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  have  and  to  keep 
good  servants ;  for  they  can  conunand  such  high 
wages,  and  are  so  intelligent,  that  they  know  exactly 
what  they  are  worth ;  and  if  we  will  not  or  cannot 
give  it,  they  go  elsewhere.' 

*  Coidd  we  have  a  better  proof  than  this  that  the 
charity  (to  those  who  support  it  with  a  single  heart, 
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and  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  these 
girls)  is  a  perfect  success  ?  Your  best  and  most 
thorough  charity  is  that  which  tends  to  make,  and 
ends  in  making,  its  object  independent  of  charity; 
which,  in  fact,  works  to  its  own  extinction;  which 
takes  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  hang  on  it  for 
assistance,  and  adds  them  to  those  who  can  exer- 
cise it.' 

Now  all  this  time  Mrs.  Richmond  sat  silent.  She 
thought  her  two  friends  took  rather  a  low  view  of 
the  matter,  and  was  vexed  that  they  should  bring  in- 
terested motives  to  bear  on  it.  Mixed  motives  never 
answer  when  charity  is  in  question.  If  people  will 
not  give  money  for  the  love  of  God  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  cruel  to  them  to  let  them  think  that 
what  they  give  under  a  promise  that  some  good  to 
themselves  will  come  of  it,  is  charity  at  all.  *  How- 
ever,* she  reflected,  *  I  have  not  a  large  young  family 
to  bring  up,  nor  have  I  small  means,  as  these  have. 
I  could  afford  to  raise  my  housemaid,  Elizabeth's, 
wages  to  any  sum  that  she  is  likely  to  ask  without 
inconvenience ;  so,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  say  any- 
thing. But  if  all  the  members  of  the  committee  tak6 
this  view  it  will  be  very  awkward ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  the  funds  of  the  school  can  be  kept  up.' 

*  It  really  is  most  difficult,'  pursued  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain, *  to  get  and  to  retain  tolerable  servants.' 

*  So  my  wife  says,'  observed  the  Vicar,  *  but  this  is 
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not  a  new  complaint;  I  can  remember  hearing  my 
worthy  mother  make  the  same  when  I  was  in  the 
nursery.  Now,  if  the  complaint  is  a  just  one,  it  must 
have  a  cause,  and  I  think  that  cause  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is,  that  our  interest  and  that  of  the  servants 
clash :  we  want  good  servants  and  low  wages,  they 
want  good  mistresses  and  high  wages.* 

*But  no  wages  will  induce  them  to  attach  them- 
selves to  families  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  good  old 
days,'  says  Mrs.  Randolph ;  *  I  mean,  no  wages  that 
we  should  think  of  giving.' 

'Then,'  observed  the  Vicar,  *I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  do  more  for  ourselves.  I  have  never  doubted 
that  as  knowledge  was  spread  and  emigration  went 
on,  we  should  not  have  so  many  servants ;  what  we 
have  are  superior  and  are  more  costly  luxuries.  In 
some  things,  therefore,  we  should  learn  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Suppose  we  start  a  philanthropic 
school  for  young  gentlewomen,  and  teach  them 
how  to  practise  various  feminine  arts  neatly  and 
becomingly.' 

At  this  moment  pretty  Miss  Richmond,  drawing 
a  long  tendril  of  woodbine  after  her,  came  wandering 
by,  and  stopped  to  Hsten  to  the  conversation.  An 
expression  of  great  surprise  and  a  certain  disapproval 
appeared  in  her  face  when  she  heard  the  Vicar's 
answer ;  probably  she  thought  it  very  wide  of  the 
mark. 

c 
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His  eyes  fell  upon  her  as  he  concluded,  and  she 
thought  he  was  addressing  her  in  particular.  She  did 
not  look  as  if  any  kind  of  domestic  art  was  at  all  in 
her  line,  and  she  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile,  *  I  do 
not  see  how  what  does  not  become  our  station  could 
possibly  be  done  becomingly.* 

*You  play  with  my  words.  Miss  Richmond,  and 
beg  the  question  too !  But  if  you  went  as  much  as 
I  do  into  the  classes  below  us — ^into  small  tradesmen's 
famiUes,  for  instance — ^and  there  saw  the  one  little 
drudge  serving  the  hardworked  master's  unpalatable 
dinner,  while  his  daughters  sat  with  feet  on  the  fender 
reading  novels,  you  would  wish,  as  I  do,  that  it  was 
still  the  custom  for  young  women,  whose  fathers  are 
not  rich,  to  do  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  family 
cooking,  and  ironing,  and  so  forth.  Now,  suppose  we 
have  a  school  to  teach  these  things — at  least  for  such 
folks  as  I  have  mentioned  it  would  be  useful' 

The  ladies  of  the  committee  were  not  prepared  to 
entertain  this  new  proposition  \  so,  like  the  prime 
minister  in  the  poem,  *  they  smiling  put  the  question 
by.'  The  diflficulty  was  not  solved,  nor  likely  to  be  \ 
and,  after  all,  what  do  men  know  about  housekeeping, 
and  all  the  trouble  it  causes,  and  the  thought  it  de- 
mands ?  So  thought  the  two  younger  members  of  the 
committee.  The  elder,  Mrs.  Richmond,  sat  placidly 
enjoying  the  scene,  but  then  she  was  at  that  time 
in  total  ignorance  of  some  httle  events  with  which 
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I  am  about  to  make  you  acquainted,  and  with  a 
scene  which  had  taken  place  in  her  own  orchard  that 
very  day. 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that,  when  Mrs. 
Richmond  stepped  into  the  boat  which  was  to  convey 
her  to  the  picnic,  her  housemaid  Elizabeth  was  left 
at  the  brink  of  the  htUe  river,  looking  on. 

*  Don't  forget  the  hydrangeas,*  said  the  mistress, 
repeating  her  desire  that  her  flowers  might  be  watered; 
and  the  maid  answered — ^  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  I  shall  be 
sure  to  remember  them.' 

But  the  boats  had  been  slowly  rowed  away,  and 
the  rockmg  lilies  had  swung  into  their  places  again, 
and  the  widening  rings  on  the  water  had  spread  out 
and  lost  themselves  among  the  flags,  and  the  figure  of 
Elizabeth  was  distinctly  reflected  on  the  water,  before 
she  roused  herself  from  her  meditations  and  thought 
about  returning  to  the  house. 

*  I  will  just  watch  them  till  they  are  out  of  sight,' 
thought  Elizabeth,  and  then  she  stepped  a  little 
nearer,'  and  counted  over  in  her  mind  how  many 
times  she  had  made  one  of  that  happy  party,  and 
how  long  ago  it  was,  for  she  had  been  a  scholar 
in  the  Philanthropic  School,  and  a  very  good  scholar 
too. 

*  Well,  now  they  are  out  of  sight  at  last,'  she  said, 
*  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  in-doors — cook  will  answer 
the  door-bell  if  any  one  rings.     It  feels  so  pleasant 

c  2 
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and  free  out  here,  I  think  VVL  take  out  my  work  and 
sit  on  the  bench  a  bit.' 

So  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  pair  of  wooden 
knitting-pins  and  a  ball  of  scarlet  wool,  which  her 
mistress  had  just  given  her,  and  began  the  operation 
that  knitters  call  *  casting  on.* 

*Now  the  thing  is,'  said  EHzabeth,  talking  aloud 
to  herself,  *  which  gives  these  little  shoes  to  the 
charity  sale,  missis  or  I?  Missis  buys  the  wool,  it 
costs  ninepence ;  she  says,  "  Here,  Elizabeth,  you  can 
knit  this  up  at  leisure  times."  Very  good ;  when 
they  are  done  they  are  worth  two  shillings,  and  missis 
sends  them  and  all  the  other  things  I  knit  to  the 
sale.  Well,  I  am  a  charitable  person,  that's  certain  I 
To  be  sure  missis  pays  for  my  time;  in  fact,  one 
may  say  she  hires  all  my  time  of  me.  Yes,  I  see  ! 
Wliy,  it's  not  my  charity  then  at  all ! " 

This  conclusion  did  not  seem  to  distress  the  young 
woman,  for  she  presently  began  to  sing;  and  very 
pretty  she  looked,  and  very  cheerful  and  contented, 
as  she  sat  under  the  laden  apple-trees,  in  her  neat 
print  gown. 

After  a  while  she  stopped  suddenly,  from  a  fancy 
she  had  that  somebody  was  beating  time  to  the  song. 
She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  looked  back 
into  the  orchard,  but  she  did  not  see  any  one,  and 
the  sound  had  ceased. 

So  she  began  again,  and  the  sound  began  too.     It 
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* 

was  not  like  beating  time,  she  now  thought,  but 
like  slow,  doubtful  footsteps,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer. 

*  Surely  I  do  hear  somebody  coming,'  said  Eliza- 
beth, turning  again. 

*Ifs  only  me.  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,'  said  a 
voice  almost  at  her  elbow. 

*  Bless  me  I  Mr.  Tompkins !  *  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
jiunping  up  and  colouring  j  *  how  you  did  frighten 
me.' 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  a  young  man  who  served  in  a 
com-chandlefs  shop.  On  being  thus  accosted  he 
blushed  even  redder  in  the  cheeks  than  Elizabeth 
had  done,  and  said  he  hoped  he  was  not  in  the  way ; 
that  knowing  her  mistress  was  out  he  had  just  called 
as  he  went  home  to  his  dinner,  to  ask  how  she  was^ 
and  cook  had  sent  him  down  the  garden. 

*  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,*  said  Elizabeth. 

*  Which  is  easy  to  see,  I  should  say,'  replied  the 
young  corn-chandler ;  *  for  if  ever  there  was  anybody 
that  looked — that  always  looked '  Here,  not  per- 
ceiving how  to  finish  his  sentence,  he  paused,  and 
Elizabeth  sitting  down  and  beginning  to  knit  again, 
he  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  her,  and  continued 
for  some  moments  to  gaze  on  the  little  river.  What- 
ever Elizabeth  may  have  expected  him  to  say  next, 
it  certainly  was  not  what  he  did  say  \  his  words 
were, — 
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*  Wa^  you  ever  at  sea,  Elizabeth  ?  * 

*  Why,  no,  William,'  she  replied,  *  you  know  I  never 
was/ 

*  I  should  say,*  proceeded  Mr.  Tompkins,  nerv- 
ously, *that  a  sea  voyage  wouldn't  hurt  you  a 'bit 
In  short,  I  think  it  would  do  you  good.' 

A  silence  followed.  If  Mrs.  Richmond  had  heard 
this  said  to  her  active,  good-humoured,  and  clever 
little  housemaid,  she  would  have  known  very  well 
what  it  meant,  and  would  have  begun  to  look  out  for 
a  successor;  but  EHzabeth  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  she  could  only  look  confused,  and  answer 
slowly, — 

*  I  don't  want  any  sea  voyage  to  do  me  good  j  I 
never  had  a  day's  ilhiess  in  my  life.' 

*  Only  nobody  wants  to  be  a  servant  that  can  help 
it,'  said  the  young  man;  *and  I  should  like  to  set 
up  shop  for  myself.  I  want  to  be  independent,  don't 
you?' 

*  I  should  like  it  very  well,'  answered  Elizabeth, 
demurely. 

*  Well,  there  is  nothing  but  a  sea  voyage  between 
us  and  independence,  as  far  as  I  can  see,'  proceeded 
the  young  man,  gathering  courage. 

*  I  thought  you  were  very  comfortable  where  you 
are,'  said  Elizabeth. 

*So  I  am,  while  I  stop  as  I  am,'  was  the  reply; 
but  my  wages  would  be  a  poor  living  for  a  wife  and 
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femily.  So  Elizabeth,  my  dear,  if  you  would  but 
consider  that  you  have  lived  a  good  while  in  ser- 
vice  .'     Here  again  the  bashful  lover   stopped, 

and,  though  he  was  in  general  a  straightforward  and 
downright  young  fellow,  he  now  went  a  long  way 
round  before  he  came  to  the  point ;  his  grammar  got 
all  wrong,  his  sentences  came  out  head  first,  and  at 
last  he  heaved  an  audible  sigh,  and  heartily  wished 
this  terrible  business  was  over;  but  he  had  begun 
by  astonishing  his  companion  so  much,  that  she 
was  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  meaning  yet,  nor  did 
she  thoroughly  master  it  till  he  gave  her  a  letter  to 
read,- which  set  forth  that  the  writer,  who  was  his 
brother,  was  doing  uncommonly  well  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  if  he,  William,  would  marry  and  come  out 
to  him,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  them 
both. 

'Which,'  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  *  is  the  very  identical 
thing  that  I  should  like  to  do,  provided,  Elizabeth, 
my  dear,  you  would  get  over  the  disadvantage  of  the 
voyage,  and  would  marry  me.' 

The  end  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  proved 
that  Elizabeth  could  get  over  this  disadvantage ;  and 
as  the  vessel  in  which  young  Tompkins  proposed  to 
sail  was  advertised  to  start  in  six  weeks,  and  she 
was  to  leave  her  place  and  be  married  in  a  month, 
it  was  not  very  wonderful  that  she  forgot  to  water 
the  hydrangeas. 
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The  day  which  followed  the  picnic  was  as  fine  and 
clear  as  possible,  and  the  sun  was  streaming  in  at  the 
windows  when  Mrs.  Richmond  entered  her  drawing- 
room,  and  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  some  drooping 
flabby  leaves,  and  faded  bunches  of  flowers. 

She  rang  the  belL 

*  There  is  the  bell,'  thought  Elizabeth ;  *  now,  if 
mistress  is  alone,  I'll  do  it'  She  entered,  and  Mrs. 
Richmond,  all  unconscious  of  what  her  housemaid 
had  to  say,  pointed  out  the  flowers,  and  Elizabeth, 
with  a  look  of  vexation,  said,  *  O,  dear  me,  ma'am, 
how  sorry  I  am  !     I  clean  forgot  them.* 

*  That  was  careless,  EUzabeth,'  replied  the  mistress, 
'  for  you  had  nothing  else  to  think  of,  nothing  what- 
ever.' 

What  a  mistake ! 

Elizabeth  closed  the  door  and  went  to  fetch  the 
watering-pot;  she  watered  the  plants  carefully;  her 
mistress  was  reading,  and  Elizabeth  made  her  task 
last  as  long  as  she  could,  hoping  she  would  look  up. 
She  did  at  last,  and  thereupon  Elizabeth  began  :  *  If 
you  please,  ma'am '  and  stopped. 

*  What  did  you  say,  Elizabeth?'  asked  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond. 

*  If  you  please,  ma'am — if  it's  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  I  should  wish  to  leave  this  day  month.' 

To  judge  by  the  countenance  of  the  mistress,  it  was 
ytry  inconvenient. 
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*  You  quite  surprise  me ! '  she  said.  *  Have  you  any 
fault  to  find  with  your  place  or  your  wages  ? ' 

*  No,  ma*am,  I  have  been  very  comfortable  with 
you,  and  I  am  very  gratefiil  for  all  your  favours/ 

*  Then  why  do  you  wish  to  leave  ? ' 

The  blushing  housemaid  looked  first  one  way, 
then  the  other;  at  last  she  answered,  *I  promised 
I  would  give  warning/ 

*  You  promised  ! — ^whom  did  you  promise  ? ' 

*  William  Tompkins,  ma'am.' 

*  Why  could  you  not  say  so  at  first?'  said  the 
mistress,  unable  to  repress  a  smile ;  *  you  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  marry  Tompkins.' 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  this  day  month.' 

*  Well,  he  bears  the  best  of  characters,  Elizabeth, 
and  I  wish  you  joy,  though  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose 
you ;  you  have  been  with  me  for  years,  you  have  got 
accustomed  to  all  my  ways.' 

*Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  been  with  you  ever  since  I 
was  sixteen,  the  same  age  that  my  sister  is  now.' 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  misunderstand  this  little 
hint,  and  Mrs.  Richmond  answered,  *  It  has  not 
generally  been  my  plan  to  take  a  very  young  girl, 
Elizabeth.' 

*No,  ma'am,'  pleaded  Elizabeth,  coming  nearer 
to  her  point ;  *  but  Sarah  is  taller  than  I  was  at  her 
age,  and  I  thought,  as  the  ladies  have  been  so  well 
pleased  with  her,  that  perhaps  you  might  consent  to 
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try  her ;  the  place  is  very  light,  and  she  could  easily 
do  the  work,  if  I  was  here  just  at  first  to  put  her  in 
the  way  of  it.* 

*  Why,  you  seem  to  have  arranged  the  whole  affair 
for  me,*  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  unable  to  repress  a 
smile. 

The  housemaid  blushed  yet  more  deeply,  and  an- 
swered, *  Sarah  is  the  only  relation  I  have  in  the 
world,*  ma'am.  And  William  said  yesterday  that,  if 
we  got  on  tolerably  well,  he  would  have  her  out  as 
soon  as  he  could  afford  to  pay  her  passage.* 

*  You  are  not  very  worldly-wise  to  tell  me  that,* 
said  Mrs.  Richmond.  *  I  am  afraid  that  in  this  little 
plan  you  have  been  considering  your  own  benefit 
solely,  and  not  mine.* 

*  Ma*am  ?  *  said  Elizabeth,  not  understanding  her, 

*  You  wish  me  to  take  your  young  sister,  that  you 
may  know  she  is  safe  and  well  cared  for.  Of  course 
you  are  aware  that  it  will  give  me  some  trouble  to 
teach  her  my^  ways,  and  to  look  after  her ;  but  it 
appears  that  I  am  not  to  have  the  advantage  of  her 
services  when  I  have  taught  her,  for  you  mean  to 
send  for  her.* 

*  Ma*am,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure,*  said  Eliza- 
beth. *  It  seems  as  if  William  and  I  had  planned  to 
make  a  convenience  of  you ;  but  I  am  sure  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought  that  such  was  the  case.  I  only 
thought  that  Sarah*s  time  at  the  school  was  up  in  ten 
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days,  and  that  when  I  left  you  you  would  want  a 
housemaid.     Of  course  I  knew  you  could  do  better 

for  yourself  than  to  take  her,  but  somehow * 

Elizabeth  stopped  here,  and  occupied  herself  in 
picking  up  such  leaves  as  had  fallen  under  the 
flower-stand. 

*  But  what,  Elizabeth  ? '  asked  her  mistress. 
*Why,   ma'am,'   replied  the  housemaid,   speaking 

more  freely  than  she  could  have  done  but  for  this 
sudden  prospect  of  marrying,  and  never  after  that 
seeing  her  mistress  and  benefactress,  *  I  have  been  so 
used  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  girls  as  if  it  were  an 
advantage  to  you  to  do  them  a  charity,  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  you  would  try  Sarah,  just  because  it  was 
plainly  the  best  thing  possible  for  her.' 

The  housemaid  looked  as  if  she  could  hardly  help 
crying,  for  she  felt  that  her  conduct  must  appear 
selfish  and  neglectftil  of  the  interests  of  one  who 
had  always  been  the  best  of  friends  to  her.  The 
mistress,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  a  compliment 
had  been  paid,  which  was  sweet  because  it  was  so 
unconscious. 

*  Well,  Elizabeth,'  she  answered  gently,  *  I  will  try 
Sarah,' 


CHAPTER  II. 

EN  minutes  after  Elizabeth  was  on  her 
way  to  the  Philanthropic  School  to  fetch 
her  sister,  that  Mrs.  Richmond  might  speak 
to  her ;  and  the  astonished  Sarah,  a  tall, 
awkward  girl,  was  informed  almost  in  a  breath  that  her 
sister  was  going  to  be  married  to  William  Tompkins, 
and  sail  with  him  to  New  Zealand,  and  that  she 
herself  was  sent  for  to  become  Mrs.  Richmond's 
housemaid.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  she 
was  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  new  mistress 
she  was  so  bewildered  that  she  scarcely  gave  an  intel- 
ligent answer  to  any  question  but  this, — 

*  If  I  take  you,  will  you  do  your  best  ?  * 

*  O  yes,  ma'am  :  please  ma'am,  I  will  indeed.' 

But  doing  one's  best  at  sixteen  is  not  always  doing 
well.  Elizabeth  declared  that  Sarah's  heart  was  in 
the  right  place,  but  if  so  it  was  united  to  a  very  giddy 
head;  and  if  Sarah  wept  in  the  morning,  when  re- 
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proved  for  forgetting  her  work,  she  not  the  less 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  kitchen-window  in 
the  afternoon.  She  liked  to  see  what  joints  the 
butcher-boy  was  leaving  at  the  opposite  houses ;  she 
liked  to  gossip  with  the  laundress  when  she  appeared, 
and  to  answer  the  door  to  the  baker  and  hear 
the  news. 

*  EUzabeth,'  said  Mrs.  Richmond  one  day,  *  does 
Sarah  improve  ?  * 

*  I  hope  so,  ma*am,'  answered  Elizabeth,  anxiously ; 
*  she  does  not  want  for  sense.* 

*  No,'  repHed  the  mistress,  *  but  she  is  sadly  thought- 
less j  you  must  talk  to  her,  EUzabeth ;  she  should  be 
more  of  a  woman  at  her  age.* 

*Ah,*  thought  Elizabeth,  *I  wonder  what  will  be 
thought  of  Sarah  when  I  am  gone,  if  this  is  said  now 
that  I  am  here  to  look  after  her !  I  hope,  I  do  hope, 
she  will  not  be  so  silly  as  to  lose  the  place  before  we 
can  afford  to  send  for  her.* 

*  However,*  continued  Mrs.  Richmond,  *  I  will  give 
her  a  fair  trial  j  indeed,  I  have  a  motive  for  wishing 
to  keep  her  besides  kindness  to  you  both.  The  funds 
of  the  school  are  very  much  fallen  off;  and  as  I  shall 
save  four  pounds  a  year  in  wages  by  taking  so  young 
a  girl,  I  shall  let  that  go  towards  making  up  the  de- 
ficiency.* 

*  Indeed,  ma'am !  *  said  Elizabeth,  *  the  funds  fallen 
off !    I  am  sorry,  for,  if  ever  there  was  a  real  good 
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school  and  splendid  charity,  it's  that  one.  In  short, 
ma'am,  I  owe  eveiything  to  it  \  William  never  would 
have  thought  of  me  if  I  hadn't  had  a  good  education.' 
Mrs.  Richmond  smiled.  *  Yes,  EUzabeth,  I  think 
after  the  girls  leave  us  they  are  aware  of  the  benefit 
they  have  received' 

*  And  might  I  ask,'  inquired  Elizabeth,  demurely, 
'  what  the  ladies  decided  to  do  about  that  legacy  from 
poor  Mrs.  Kilmer  ?  * 

Elizabeth  knew  pretty  well  what  had  been  done, 
but  she  wished  to  hear  it  from  one  of  the  ladies  for 
tierself.  This  legacy  had  been  left  by  an  old  scholar, 
jf  whose  rise  in  life  the  others  were  immensely  proud, 
ind  it  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  gossip  in  the 
town. 

*  At  the  last  committee  meeting  we  decided  to  accept 
it,'  was  the  reply  \  *  her  husband  could  perfectly  well 
afford  to  give  it  And  the  school  was  much  in  want 
of  the  twenty  poimds,  which  he  very  handsomely  paid 
free  of  duty.' 

*  They  say,  ma'am,  that  he  is  very  rich,'  continued 
the  housemaid,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  about 
her  old  schoolfellow. 

^  He  has  a  good  deal  of  land  out  in  New  Zealand, 
and  I  believe  he  came  over  to  get  his  children  edu- 
cated. Poor  Susan  left  him  with  a  large  family,  but 
he  seems  inclined  to  do  his  very  best  for  them.' 

*  Ma'am,'  said  EUzabeth,  earnestly,   *  you've  been 
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veiy  good  to  me,  and  to  more  than  me,  but  there's 
nothing  you  ever  did  that  I  feel  such  a  kindness  as 
your  taking  Sarah ;  and,  ma'am,  if  ever  I  can  assist 
the  school,  as  poor  Mrs.  Kilmer  did,  I  certainly  will, 
for  it's  an  excellent  charity — the  best  in  the  town.* 

So  Sarah  was  duly  installed  in  her  sister's  place. 
Mrs.  Richmond  went  into  the  church  to  see  Eliza- 
beth married,  and  from  thence  she  drove  in  her 
pony  phaeton  to  the  railway-station  to  meet  her  two 
younger  daughters,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
some  friends.  'I  shall  be  more  comfortable  now,' 
she  thought ;  *  their  being  at  home  makes  the  house 
so  much  more  cheerfrd  for  Harriet  She  will  be  in 
better  spirits,  and  I  shall  have  Moxon  to  see  that  all 
goes  on  smoothly,  and  to  keep  that  troublesome  girl, 
Sarah,  in  order.' 

Moxon  was  one  of  those  useful,  accommodating, 
and  intelligent  people  who  are  a  treasure  in  any 
household,  small  or  large.  Partly  ladies'-maid,  partly 
parlour-maid,  a  good  nurse,  a  fair  dressmaker,  she 
had  attached  herself  to  the  family,  especially  to  Mrs. 
Richmond;  and  her  only  fault  was  that  one  which 
besets  some  of  the  best  of  her  class — jealousy. 

She  had  been  very  jealous  of  Elizabeth,  because 
she  also  was  useftil  and  intelligent,  and  it  gave  her 
sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  this  young  woman  was 
not  ^  to  stand  in  her  light.'  any  more. 
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In  her  own  opinion  there  was  almost  always  some- 
body standing  in  her  light,  and  she  gave  herself 
infinite  pains  and  did  more  than  was  required  of  her 
lest  any  fellow-servant  should  have  the  least  chance 
of  becoming  a  serious  rival. 

Her  employers,  however,  reaped  the  fruit  of  this 
pecuUarity  without  discerning  the  root  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  they  prized  her  accordingly. 

*  And  how  is  Harriet  ? '  asked  Josephine^  the  elder 
of  the  two  girls.  Josephine  was  tall,  very  proud,  and 
rather  pretty. 

*  She  is  lounging  on  thie  sofa  in  her  own  room. 
You  must  do  something,  my  dears,  to  amuse  her. 
The  dear  child  has  felt  your  absence  a  good  deal — 
when — when  there  was  no  amusement  of  any  sort 
going  on.' 

This  dear  child  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
She  was  rather  delicate,  entirely  selfish,  and  perfectly 
idle. 

*  It  certainly  is  a  little  hard,'  continued  the  indulgent 
mother,  *  that  you  and  Laura  should  so  frequently  be 
invited  out  and  she  so  seldom.* 

*  Dear  mamma,'  said  Laura,  *  I  am  certain  that  if 
you  were  poor,  and  it  was  an  object  to  have  us  away, 
or  if  we  were  sick  and  wanted  change,  the  Gregsons, 
and  the  Bartons,  and  Aunt  Mills,  would  invite  us  all 
impartially  to  do  us  good ;  but  at  present  how  natural 
it  is  that  they  should  ask  those  who,  as  it  were,  do 
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them  good,  who  amuse  them,  and  make  themselves 
useful* 

*  Yes/  said  Josephine,  *  no  doubt  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  go  to  Aunt  Mills,  there  is  so  much  society 
there.  But  then  we  help  her  to  make  her  parties  go 
oflf  well,  and  we  play  at  chess  with  Uncle  Mills,  and 
now  the  governess  is  away  we  walk  out  with  the  little 
girls,  and  hear  them  practise,  and  play  the  seraphine 
in  the  church,  —  in  short,  we  find  out  what  wants 
doing,  and  do  it* 

*  I  know  you  do,*  said  the  mother,  *  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  miss  you  so  much  when  you  are 
away.* 

*But  Harriet  is  a  charge,*  said  Josephine;  *she 
has  an  incurable  habit  of  looking  at  things  from  the 
passive  point  of  view.' 

*  I  don*t  know  what  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  * 

*Why,  mamma,  she  never  says  I  have  not  under- 
stood such  and  such  people,  but  always  they  do  not 
understand  me;  she  never  considers  when  things 
occur  what  share  she  may  have  had  in  causing  them 
to  occur.  She,  as  it  were,  sits  still  in  her  chair  and 
considers  whether  other  people  are  waiting  on  her 
properly ;  and  if  they  have  not  come  to  her,  or  com- 
ing have  not  sympathised,  then  she  writes  down  in 
her  journal  a  long  tirade  about  its  being  the  lot  of 
some  people  not  to  be  appreciated,  not  to  be  loved, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.* 
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*  Well,  dear/  said  the  mother,  *  I  rather  hoped  that 
now  you  had  been  away  for  some  weeks,  and  were 
fresh  to  the  home  duties,  you  would  find  this  one  of 
attending  to  her  less  irksome  than  before/ 

*  I  shall,'  said  Josephine;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
had  spent  many  an  hour  that  she  would  rather  have 
employed  otherwise  in  practising  duets  with  Harriet, 
rowing  with  her,  shooting  with  her,  >and  otherwise 
satisfying  her  exacting  nature. 

Laura  went  upstairs,  and  opened  Harriet's  door. 
She  expected  to  find  her  sister  languishing  and  a 
little  pettish,  waiting  to  be  entertained  with  accounts 
of  parties  and  picnics,  but  also  finding  food,  in  the 
recital,  for  wondering  complaints  that  she  had  not 
been  pressed  to  join  her  sisters. 

She  found  nothing  of  the  kind.  Harriet,  in  high 
spirits,  was  standing  at  one  end  of  the  sofa,  and 
Moxon  at  the  other;  they  were  measuring  a  trans- 
parent muslin  of  a  lovely  blue  colour. 

'Isn't  it  charming?*  said  Harriet,  when  the  sisters 
had  kissed  each  other  ;  *and  so  cheap.' 

*Yes,  ma'am,'  observed  Moxon.  *I  knew  you'd 
want  a  musHn  for  this  archery  party  that  Miss  Laura 
talked  of.  As  I  went  through  Birmingham,  keeping 
my  eyes  open,  as  I  always  do,  I  saw  this,  and 
thought  it  would  just  suit  you.  So  I  took  the 
liberty  to  buy  it,  and  I  got  the  money  firom  Miss 
Josephine.' 
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*Yes,  Moxon,'  said  Harriet,  *you  do  understand 
me.  Of  course  you  know  that  my  last  silk  dress 
would  be  spoilt  at  such  a  party.  You  do  think  of 
me  when  you  are  away.' 

*I  thought/  said  Moxon,  continuing  to  measure 
it  with  her  finger,  *  that,  even  if  it  would  not  wash, 
you  could  wear  it  occasionally  during  the  whole 
summer;  and  having  so  much  blue  ribbon  by, you, 
and  my  making  it  up,  ma'am,  would  ensure  its  being 
a  cheap  dress,  and  so  sweetly  becoming.' 

*  Yes ;  it  just  suits  her  complexion,'  said  Laur^. 
*And  Mrs.  Mills'  maid  gave  me  a  pattern  of  a 

pretty  sleeve,'  said  Moxon,  *  a  new  one  of  the  dress 
that  Mrs.  Mills  had  for  a  wedding.  She  had  it  from 
Paris.' 

Laura  went  away ;  for  Harriet  was  joyous,  bloom- 
ing, and  satisfied;  Moxon  was  all  in  all.  Circum- 
stances just  then  were  doing  their  duty  by  Harriet. 
A  party  was  coming  on,  and  here  was  a  new  gown 
wherein  to  appear  at  it. 

As  she  moved  to  the  door,  Harriet  exclaimed,  *  O, 
but,  Moxon !  my  hat  has  a  mauve  feather  in  it.' 

*  Very  true,  ma'am ;  but  Miss  Laura  has  a  white 
feather  lying  by,  and  I  thought '' 

/O  yes,  Moxon,  I  will  lend  it  for  the  occasion,' 
said  Laura ;  and  she  closed  the  door  and  thought : 
*  Dear  me !  when  I  am  seven-and-twenty  shall  I 
have  nothing  better  to  excite  and  interest  me  than 
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these  stupid  parties^  and  feathers,  and  blue  muslin 
gowns?  O,  how  small  is  one's  importance  in  the 
world !  Mamma  evidently  forgets  that  it  is  my 
birthday — twenty-three  !  Only  think  of  being  twenty- 
three,  and  having  done  nothing  worth  mentioning — 
nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  since  I  came  from  school, 
except  waiting  on  Goody  Fairdew.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  hate  cant ;  but  if  I  didn't 
know  that  not  only  in  Josephine's  case,  but  among 
several  of  my  school  friends  who  wanted  a  mission, 
they  were  no  sooner  engaged  to  be  married  than  they 
forgot  all  about  it,  I  think  I  would  cry  out  for  a 
mission  too.' 

The  words  *  For  no  man  among  you  liveth  to 
himself,'  came  into  her  mind ;  and  the  reflection  that 
they  were  not  written  as  if  St.  Paul  was  inculcating  a 
duty,  but  simply  as  if  he  referred  to  a  fact ;  not  *  No 
man  should,'  but  *  No  man  doth,  no  man  among  you 
Christians  does  so  live.' 

*  Then  what  right  have  I  so  to  live  ?  Certainly  it 
makes  the  matter  no  better  that  Josephine,  who  used 
to  think  so  much  more  strongly  than  I  did  on  this 
very  point,  has  now  lost  sight  of  it.  And  yet,  even 
she  does  not  exactly  live  to  herself,  nor  will  she. 
George  is  everything  to  her ;  and  to  please  him  and 
his  family  is  all  she  thinks  about.  And  as  for  ine, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  myself  now  that 
Goody  Fairdew  is  dead.' 
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Goody  Fairdew  was  a  very  old  woman  when  first 
Laura  came  from  school  She  had  been  bedridden 
for  many  years.  She  had  one  daughter  who  lived 
with  her ;  and  they  were  extremely  poor,  partly  be- 
cause  this  daughter  could  not  go  out  cooking,  as  had 
been  her  former  occupation.  She  was  a  very  good 
cook,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  go  roimd  to  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  help  the  servants 
on  occasions  of  dinner  parties,  or  of  company  in 
the  house. 

*But  I  cannot  do  that  now,*  she  once  said  to 
Laura,  *  not  even  in  the  summer,  for  I  dare  not  leave 
mother  for  a  whole  day.  It  is  a  great  loss,  for  I 
used  to  sleep  at  home,  and  I  was  often  out  four  or 
five  days  running,  for  weeks.  But  now  my  nearest 
neighbour  is  dead.  You  know  she  lived  at  the  cot- 
tage just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflf ;  now  she  is  dead, 
at  home  I  must  stay,  for  there  is  nobody  that  can 
come  in  and  look  after  mother  as  she  did.  No,  not 
for  love  or  yet  for  money.* 

'  How  often  should  some  one  look  in  upon  your 
mother  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  *  asked  Laura. 

*  Why,  miss,  early  in  the  morning  I  used  to  give 
her  a  good  breakfast,  and  start  oflf  by  six  to  my  place, 
leaving  a  good  lump  of  coal  on  the  fire.  We*re  so 
near  the  pit,  that,  thank  God !  we  don't  want  for 
cheap  fiiel,  and  that*s  a  great  thing;  for  where  I 
came  from,  coal  was  dear  and  small     Well,  miss. 
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then  about  eleven,  you  know,  dinner-time,  my  neigh- 
bour came  in,  broke  up  the  coal,  and  maybe  fried  a 
bit  of  bacon  or  broke  two  or  three  eggs,  for  I  could 
afford  a  good  dinner  for  mother  when  I  was  in  work 
—  perhaps  she  boiled  her  some  potatoes,  too,  or  a 
cabbage,  if  mother  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  then,  miss, 
what  with  propping  her  up  and  feeding  her,  and  mak- 
ing up  the  fire  again,  very  near  an  hour  was  gone, 
for  mother  has  no  notion  of  being  hurried  over  her 
meals  when  she  likes  them.  Well,  then  she  went 
away  and  came  again  about  four,  and  boiled  the 
kettle  for  her  tea,  and  made  her  toast  and  dripping 
— and  then  got  her  into  her  chair  to  have  it,  and 
made  her  bed  for  her,  and  settled  her  comfortably; 
that  was  not  done  either  much  under  an  hour.  After 
that  she  did  very  well  till  I  came  home.  My  poor 
neighbour's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  me  sure-fyj 

*  I  will  be  the  old  woman's  neighbour,'  thought 
Laura;  but  she  said  nothing  till  she  got  home,  and 
then  she  unfolded  her  plan  to  her  mother,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  sisters.  The  mother  was  silent,  Josephine 
was  much  vexed,  but  Harriet  was  enthusiastic.  *  Dear 
Laura,'  she  exclaimed,  *what  a  delightful  idea;  it  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  should  like  to  help  you  in! 
I  like  nice  clean  poor  people,  and  these  Fairdews  are 
always  so  delightfully  clean,  their  little  windows  so 
bright ;  and  besides,  the  mother  is  such  a  picturesque- 
looking  old  creature.' 
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*  These  would  be  rather  menial  occupations  for 
Laura,'  said  Josephine;  for  she  never  counted  for  a 
moment  on  any  real  help  from  Harriet. 

*^  Oh,  but  she  would  not  be  obliged  to  do  them/  said 
Harriet ;  *  of  course  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to 
have  to  make  one's  own  bed ;  but  this  sort  of  thing — 
oh,  I  declare  it  is  quite  romantic/ 

*  I  should  have  some  occupation,'  said  Laura  to 
Josephine;  *and  this  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
think  of.' 

'  Why  should  you  ?'  asked  Josephine. 

*  Why  ?  You  know  very  well  that  we  all  think  we 
ought  not  to  live  entirely  for  ourselves.  We  all  say 
that  we  wish  to  look  up  to  our  Redeemer  as  an 
example.' 

*  I  think  you  are  rushing  into  this  without  much 
thought,'  answered  Josephine. 

*  My  dear,'  said  her  mother,  *  you  must  consider 
what  a  tie  such  an  occupation  would  be  to  you. 
Goody  Fairdew  may  live  for  years.' 

*Yes,  mother;  but  the  hours  would  not  interfere 
with  yours.  She  scarcely  lives  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  us ;  I  could  walk  back  after  her  dinner,  and 
be  in  more  than  time  for  our  luncheon.  It  would  be 
just  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  I  should  be  home 
before  the  time  to  dress  for  dinner.' 

*  It  would  interfere  with  all  the  picnics  and  archery 
parties,'  said  Louisa. 
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*  You  must  remember  that  these  only  come  in  the 
summer/  answered  Laura,  *  and  then  the  daughter  is 
seldom  out  more  than  three  days  in  the  week.* 

*And  the  other  three?'  asked  Harriet,  apprehen- 
sively. *  I  don't  think  I  should  consider  it  right, 
Laura,  to  give  up  society;  happy  as  I  should  be  to 
help  at  other  times.' 

*  The  other  three,*  said  Laura,  *  often  go  by  without 
any  engagement  of  that  sort  If  one  did  come  in  the 
way,  of  course  I  should  give  it  up.  Mamma,  I  wish 
you  would  speak.' 

*  My  dear,'  answered  the  mother,  ^  I  only  hesitate 
on  account  of  weather  j  for  you  might  be  obliged  to  go 
out  every  day.* 

*As  a  governess  does,'  observed  Laura.  'Very 
good  for  me,  I  should  think.' 

*And  it  is  rather  a  lonely  place,^  continued  her 
mother. 

'  When  I  had  no  other  companion,  I  could  always 
take  Gnp  with  me,  and  he  can  scare  the  sturdiest 
beggar  away.* 

'  Very  weU,>  said  the  mother,  with  a  sigh,  for  people 
are  much  more  willinfr  4-^4^^^    ,    ^ 
ti.o«  f^.  .1.     ^J!^^^^"^^  to  trust  God  for  themselves 
than  for  their  chilf!r^T\    tx 
in  h.r  r.^     "J'f^'^^    I  coDscnt  ,-•  and  she  decided 

her  ^daughter  had  a  cold,  she  would  send  her  ho^se- 
'Whr  do  you  dislike  this  planp.   said  Laura  to 
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her  sister  Josephine,  when  they  were  alone  in  their 
room. 

*  I  said  very  little/  answered  Josephine. 

*  But  I  know  you  dislike  it' 

*  Yes,  it  will  make  you  seem  different  to  other 
people.     It  will  make  you  look  conspicuous.' 

*  Conspicuous !'  exclaimed  Laura;  *  conspicuous — 
in  what  way?' 

*  Oh,'  said  Josephine,  forgetting  herself,  *  I  only 
meant  that  everybody  would  know  then  that  you 
think  a  great  deal  about  these  things,  if  you  will  even 
give  up  society  for  the  sake  of  them.' 

*  These  things^  really  meant  personal  religion  and 
religious  duties,  quite  as  much  as  works  of  charity  and 
benevolence;  and  Josephine  was  vexed  with  herself 
when  she  heard  the  answer. 

*  I  do  think  of  these  things  a  little,  but  I  want  to 
tfiink  of  them  a  great  deal  more ;  and  I  want,  as  much 
as  I  can,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  thinking  about 
them  more.' 

*So  do  I,*  said  Josephine,  *but  this  is  going  out 
of  your  way  for  them.  It's — in  short,  it's  putting  your 
hand  "  to  the  plough." ' 

*  Was  the  man  to  blame,'  said  Laura,  *  for  putting 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  or  for  taking  it  back  again 
when  the  furrow  was  only  half-finished  ?' 

*For  taking  it  back,'  answered  Josephine,  who 
observed  at  once  the  drift  of  her  sister's  question. 
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*  Then  why  do  you  dissuade  me  from  setting  my 
hand  to  this?  Surely  it  is  better  to  begin,  and  go 
on  if  I  can,  than  to  refrain  from  beginning  at  all; 
besides,  if  I  begin  I  may  expect  help,  and  go  on  with 
that  help/ 

*  But  if  you  do  not  go  on  every  one  will  say  you  are 
inconsistent.  You  will  have  given  a  kind  of  pledge 
which  you  may  find  burdensome.  This  is  not  one 
hard  thing  to  be  done  and  over,  but  a  series  of  tire- 
some little  things  that  will  seem  as  if  they  would  never 
be  over.' 

*You  mean,'  said  Laura,  *that  it  is  safer  to  put 
one's  standard  as  low  as  possible.' 

*  I  rather  meant  safer  not  to  put  it  too  high.' 

*  Josey,  that  does  not  answer :  put  the  standard  low, 
and  you  will  go  lower.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Put  the 
standard  high,  and  you  will  strive  to  reach  it' 

*  And  fail,  perhaps.' 

*  Very  likely ;  but  how  much  you  think  about  con- 
sistency. Had  not  I  better  be  doing  rightly  some- 
times than  never  ?  Your  plan  would  be  consistently 
to  refrain  from  doing  good  at  any  time,' 

*  You  have  such  an  odd  Way  of  putting  things,'  was 
the  answer.  *  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  you  from 
visiting  the  poor ;  you  might  take  a  district  instead  of 
inventing  this  plan.' 

*  You  know  very  well  that  in  this  small  place  the 
districts  are  sought  after — actually  sought  after.' 
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*  Only  since  we  had  such  a  paragon  of  a  curate, 
and  he  always  m  and  out  of  the  houses.  Well,  if  a 
district  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is  the  school' 

*  Do  they  want  another  visitor  there  ?' 

*  No.' 

*  But  Goody  Fairdew  does  want  her  dinner,  and  she 
does  want  her  bed  made.  Let  me  do  that  till  I  find 
something  better  to  do.' 

Nothing  better  was  found.  The  old  woman's  need 
seldom  interfered  with  Laura's  amusements ;  when  it 
did,  she  generally  made  amusements  give  way,  unless 
her  mother  wished  to  send  the  housemaid  to  the  cot- 
tage. This  went  on  at  intervals  for  two  years  ;  Laura 
fed  the  old  woman,  tended  her,  and  read  to  her.  The 
daughter  could  not  read  well,  and  it  used  to  give 
Laura  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  old  creature  say, 
*  Read  me  my  prayers,  miss,  and  read  me  my  chapter. 
I  looks  for  'em  now,  and  seems  to  want  'em,'  So 
Laura  would  kneel  by  the  bed,  and  read  to  her  simple 
prayers  and  collects  and  psalms,  and  then  a  chapter 
out  of  the  Bible;  she  also  taught  her  a  few  hymns, 
and  often  felt  very  happy  when  her  poor  old  patient 
would  say,  gravely,  *  Them  are  very  fine  words,  they 
seems  do  me  good.' 

*  I  think  about  those  prayers  and  those  texts  ever 
so  much  when  you're  gone,'  she  once  observed. 

*  Do  you  ?'  said  Laura, 

*  Ay,  dear,  and  when  we  both  get  to  Heaven  I'll 
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tell  you  what  I  think ;  but  I  can't  now,  for  yofu  see 
I've  no  learning.  I  think  a  vast  deal,  but  I  can't  give 
it  words ;  but  you'll  wait,  dear,  won't  you  ?' 

<  Wait  ?'  said  Laura,  not  quite  sure  of  her  meaning. 

'  Ay,  wait,  dear ;  I  shall  get  in,  never  fear.  Christ 
will  open  the  door.  I  vtrast  in  Him,  and,  dear,  I 
should  like  you  to  know  what  I  think  about  it  all, 
and  how  I  thank  you.  So  when  you  come  I'll  tell 
it  you.' 

When  people  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  things, 
they  often  meet  with  them,  and  so  Laura  found; 
some  things  that  it  was  well  she  should  do  became 
easy  to  her ;  some  things  that  it  was  well  she  should 
think  of  were  constantly  brought  before  her,  while  she 
tried  to  render  them  plain  to  the  blunt  understanding 
of  the  old  woman ;  she  could  now  think  with  more 
seriousness  of  life  and  death,  and  the  hereafter,  be- 
cause she  was  so  often  with  one  whose  life  was  feist 
waning  away.  She  could  even  attend  to  a  dull 
sermon  with  interest,  because  there  was  always  some- 
thing that  she  could  glean  from  it  to  be  detailed  to 
her  old  woman. 


CHAPTER    III. 

T  the  end  of  two  years  Goody  Fairdew 
died ;  Laura  then  paid  several  visits 
among  her  friends ;  and  felt  like  a  person 
released  from  servitude,  or  rather  like  a 
governess  during  her  well-earned  holiday.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  have  been  useful,  and  Laura  had  not  less 
prized  the  prayers  that  she  knew  Goody  Fairdew  be- 
sieged heaven  with  on  her  behalf,,  because  they  were 
oflfered  by  one  who  knew  of  none  but  the  most  uni- 
versa!  needs  of  our  nature,  because  they  implored  in 
all  simplicity  for  *this  pretty  child,'  that  she  might 
never  want  for  the  best  of  good  living,  and  a  warm 
bed  at  night,  and  be  washed  clean  from  her  sins,  and 
have  a  happy  entrance  to  the  better  place.  But  she 
did  not  know  for  some  time  what  a  loss  the  old 
woman  would  be  to  her,  for  Laura,  like  most  other 
people,  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  charity  was 
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all  giving  and  no  receiving,  instead  of  which  real  and 
pure  charity  is  always  both.  It  is  only  the  false  cha- 
rity that  gets  no  return  ;  to  the  true  that  promise  yet 
holds  good — *  He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself.*  Happily,  however,  some  blessings  overtake 
us  when  we  are  not  looking  out  for  them. 

Goody  Fairdew  was  very  fond  of  the  parables,  and 
there  was  one  in  particular  that  she  often  made  Laura 
read :  this  was  the  parable  containing  our  Saviour's 
speech — *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren  ye  did  it  unto  me.*  The  old  woman, 
though  not  childish,  was  becoming  very  childlike; 
her  humour  changed  frequently — a  trifle  woulamake 
her  cry,  and  when  she  was  pleased  she  would  laugh 
and  exult. 

*  And  that's  what  He'll  say  to  you,  love,'  she  once 
exclaimed,  joyfully,  when  Laura  had  finished  the  sacred 
speech.  *  Lord  bless  you  !  I  hope  I  shall  be  standing 
high  enough  to  hear  Him  say  it' 

Laura  on  hearing  this  trembled  all  over ;  the  strange 
remark  gave  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  thing  which  she 
had  not  attained  to  before. 

*  He'll  never  say  so  to  rae,'  continued  the  poor  old 
creature.  *  For  you  see,  love,  I  knew  nought  about  it 
all  till  you  came  and  laid  it  out  as  plain  as  print  to 
me.  You'll  shine,  love,  up  there,  like  the  stars,  you 
know,  for  ever  and  ever.' 

*  O  Goody,  dear,  don't  talk  in  that  way,'  said  Laura. 
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*I  know  you  mean  it  for  kindness  and  love,  but  it 
frightens  me.* 

The  old  woman  laughed  strangely.  *You  gentle- 
folks are  never  for  hearing  us  speak  our  minds/  she 
observed.  *  It  must  be  allers,  "  Ay,  ma*am,"  and  "  As 
ye  please,  ma'am,"  whatsoever  we  think  in  our  own 
minds ;  and  thaf  s  how  'tis  that  you  never  know  nought 
about  us — ^nought  to  speak  of.' 

*  Don't  we?'  said  Laura,  with  a  smile.  She  thought 
she  knew  a  good  deal. 

*No,  love,  that  ye  don't.  There's  many  a  word 
as  we  use  every  day  that  you  never  hear  slip  over  our 
tongues.  You're  a  dear  innocent,  and  you've  no  notion 
of  many  a  thing  both  consaming  us  and  consaming 
the  wickedness  o'  the  world,  as  every  child  knows  that 
first  drawed  breath  among  us.  There's  no  call  you 
should  know  it.  But  don't  you  conceit  when  you  talk 
to  poor  folks  that  you  know  'em.' 

*  Don't  I  know  you.  Goody,  dear?'  said  Laura. 

*  Well,'  said  the  old  woman,  *  I'll  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  you  know  so  much  of  me  as,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  you've  put  into  me  yourself' 

But  Goody  Fairdew  was  dead  now,  with  all  her 
strange  speeches  and  quaint  piety,  and  the  old  blind 
longing  for  something  more  to  be  and  to  do  assailed 
Laura  again.  This  feeling  rose  stron^y  in  her  mind 
when,  having  shut  her  sister's  door,  she  made  her 
little  speech  about  cant ;  but  I^aura  was  not  engaged 
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to  be  married,  nor  likely  to  be.  She  thought  as  little 
about  that  as  she  could,  but  she  often  thought  that  she 
should  not  like  to  lead  an  idle,  selfish  life,  that  such  a 
life  would  not  only  be  damaging  to  her,  but  would 
also  make  her  miserable. 

Laura  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  a  pretty  little  place, 
something  like  a  small  town,  more  like  an  overgrown 
village.  There  was  a  neighbourhood  to  visit,  but 
there  were  few  bachelors,  and  of  these  some  were 
curates  and  could  not  afford  to  marry,  others  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  many  pretty  girls  about  them.  How 
then  could  Laura  expect  to  attract  attention?  for  she 
was  not  pretty. 

*  And  unless  I  wait  till  I  am  forty,*  thought  Laura, 
*  my  fortune  will  not  attract  either.'  For  it  so  chanced 
that  the  late  Mr.  Richmond,  independently  of  the 
comfortable  income  he  had  left  to  his  widow,  had  left 
a  small  fortune  for  each  of  his  daughters,  which  was 
to  accumulate,  and  which  she  was  to  receive  on  her 
marriage,  whenever  that  took  place  ;  but  if  one  of  his 
daughters  died  unmarried,  then  her  portion  was  to  go 
to  his  only  son. 

For  some  time  after  Laura  came  home  she  endured 
a  certain  weariness.  Nothing  wanted  doing,  and  she 
began  to  find  the  day,  and  more  especially  the  even- 
ing, very  dull. 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  sigh,  Laura,*  said  Harriet 
one  night.     *  You  do  nothing  but  sigh  this  evening.' 
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*  Perhaps  she  is  bilious,'  observed  her  mother.  *  It 
is  often  said  that  if  people  are  bilious  they  sigh  invo- 
luntarily.' 

'  Dear  mamma,'  exclaimed  Laura,  *'  I  am  not  bilious ; 
I  am  only  idle.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  get  something  to  du' 
'  I  wish  I  could,'  said  Laura. 

Mrs.  Richmond  understood,  then,  that  what  her 
daughter  wanted  was  not  only  something  to  do  at  that 
moment,  it  was  permanent  occupation  that  she  had 
been  sighing  for. 

*  I  did  speak  to  Mr.  Andrews  about  a  district  for 
you,  love,'  she  said,  '  but  at  present  all  the  districts 
have  visitors.' 

*  And  I  don't  like  district  visiting.' 

*  You  don't !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Richmond,  surprised, 
and  with  some  reproof  in  her  tone. 

*  It  may  be  very  well  for  the  districts,'  said  Laura, 
*  very  well  indeed,  if  the  thing  is  properly  done,  but 
it  is  not  good  for  the  visitors.  Well,  mamma,'  she 
continued,  remarking  her  mother's  air  of  disapproval, 
*it  certainly  would  not  be  good  for  me.  I  don't 
wish  to  make  a  kind  of  occupation  of  the  poor,  and 
go  to  see  them  for  my  own  benefit,  because  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  I  call  that  playing  at  charity. 
It's  a  kind  of  firming.  Idle  men  take  a  litde  land, 
you  know,  and  &rm  it,  avowedly  for  their  own  amuse- 
meu^     Idle  women  take  a  little  land  (the  difference 
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is  that  on  their  land  are  houses  instead  of  weeds),  and 
they  farm  it,  only  in  place  of  mangel-wurzel  and  clover 
they  sow  succession  crops  of  tracts  and  grocery 
tickets/ 

*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way,'  said 
Mrs.  Richmond,  interrupting  her. 

*  I  know  it  is  very  right,  and  we  should  not  deserve 
the  name  of  Christians  if  we  did  not  visit  the  poor 
and  relieve  their  necessity.  All  I  say  is,  mamma, 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  for  their  sakes,  and  not 
because  we  are  so  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do  that 
we  deliberately  undertake  to  interfere  and  advise  them 
in  their  own  affairs  without  troubling  ourselves  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  we  are  competent  to  do  so.' 

*  I  always  did  say,'  obser\'ed  Harriet,  *  and  I  always 
shall  say,  Laura,  that  you  are  the  oddest  girl  I  ever 
met  with.' 

When  Harriet  was  roused  to  interest,  she  was  apt  to 
be  sententious;  but  her  mother  and  sisters  listened 
to  her  with  pleasure  when  this  was  the  case,  because 
it  did  her  good  to  talk,  and  her  opinion  was  not  of 
consequence  enough  to  hurt  their  feelings. 

Accordingly,  Laura  replied  in  a  style  which  induced 
her  to  enlarge  on  these  supposed  oddities,  and  so  the 
evening  passed ;  but  Laura  did  not  sigh  for  work  again 
for  a  very  long  time. 

Two  reasons  sprang  up  to  prevent  it  One  was  a 
small,  the  other  was  a  great  one.    The  small  one  came 
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first;  indeed  it  came  the  very  next  morning,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  to  Moxon,  to  inform  her  of  the  death 
of  her  stepmother  (a  personage  with  whom  she  had 
never  been  on  good  terms),  and  to  desire  that  she 
would  come  home  immediately  to  mind  the  shop  and 
keep  house  for  her  father. 

'  And  my  blue  muslin  gown  not  finished  !'  exclaimed 
Harriet  'Dear  me,  what  an  unfortunate  time  for 
this  to  happen!' 

*  Harriet,*  said  Josephine,  a  little  shocked,  *  how 
can  you  talk  of  a  gown  and  a  death  at  the  same 
time!' 

*  Moxon  knows  what  I  mean,'  said  Harriet  *•  She 
is  well  aware  that  whatever  takes  her  away  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  me — a  real  one.' 

Moxon  smiled.  She  had  felt  by  no  means  hurt  at 
Harriet's  way  of  putting  things.  Her  desire  was  more 
to  be  important  in  the  family  than  to  be  loved.  She 
hoped  shordy  to  come  back.  So  she  did  her  best 
to  comfort  Miss  Harriet,  and  would  not  depart  till  the 
blue  muslin  gown  was  entirely  cut  out  and  prepared 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  young  ladies  could  finish  it 
themselves.  It  was,  however,  very  elaborately  made. 
Small  flounces  were  all  the  fashion,  and  the  three 
sisters  did  not  entirely  finish  their  task  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  picnic,  when  Harriet  was  arrayed  in  it,  and 
looked  the  youngest  and  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the 
three. 

E  2 
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Harriet  was  one  of  those  sweet-looking  girls  whom 
every  one  admires  at  first  sight;  but  she  was  so 
selfish  and  so  vapid  that  she  lost  her  admirers  when 
she  was  better  known.  When  she  went  into  society 
with  her  two  younger  sisters,  who  were  taller  but  far 
less  gracefiil  than  herself,  she  threw  them  completely 
into  the  shade.  She  had  that  air  of  fresh  and  tender 
youth  which  some  fair-haired  women  preserve  till 
youth  is  really  passed,  and  her  sisters  appeared  like 
two  somewhat  commonplace  young  women  who  were 
with  her  in  order  to  attend  to  her  and  take  care  of 
her. 

Josephine  and  Laura  were  quite  conscious  of  this 
fact,  but  then  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  go  out  with 
Harriet,  because  she  was  always  pleased  and  happy 
at  a  party,  and  they  received  attention  for  her  sake ; 
moreover,  she  was  never  at  other  times  so  kind  and 
sisterly  in  her  behaviour  to  them. 

Harriet  had  had  three  avowed  admirers :  the  first, 
in  the  fervour  of  his  delight,  made  an  offer  at  the  end 
of  four  days ;  Harriet  thought  his  raptures  delightful, 
and  accepted  him;  but  her  attachment  to  him  was 
only  a  reflected  feeling ;  consequently,  when  these  rap- 
tures subsided,  which  they  did  rather  suddenly,  she 
began  to  wonder  why  she  had  liked  hinTSo  much,  and 
some  time  after,  when  the  engagement  was  formally 
broken  off,  Harriet  felt  very  much  relieved.  She  said 
he  had  been  too  exacting. 
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The  second  admirer  also  came  forward  very  hastily, 
but  he  was  stupid  enough  to  assure  her  that  it  was  her 
sweet  temper  and  her  many  merits  which  had  attracted 
him,  not  her  beauty ;  and  Harriet  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  she  had  beauty,  but  not  much  merit,  and 
certainly  not  a  sweet  temper.  She  also  vaJued  herself 
very  much  concerning  this  same  beauty.  It  was  the 
gift  of  God,  she  felt,  and  she  did  not  want  to  bestow  it 
on  any  one  who  would  not  care  for  it  So  the  second 
lover  was  dismissed,  and  nobody  pitied  him. 

As  for  the  third  lover,  he  saw  the  pretty  creature, 
drew  near  to  look,  paid  more  attention  than  he  ought 
to  have  done,  passed  through  a  period  of  doubt,  then 
of  dismay,  then  subsided  into  a  friend  of  the  whole 
family,  and  finally,  when  it  had  become  evident  that 
Harriet  did  not  in  the  least  care  about  him,  he  was 
allowed  to  engage  himself  to  Josephine. 

So  much  for  the  small  reason  which  kept  Laura 
from  ennui;  now  for  the  great  one.  Alas !  that  was 
not  so  easily  set  to  rights  as  the  trimming  of  a  blue 
muslin  gown. 

Laura  came  down  rather  early  one  morning,  about 
a  fortnight  after  Moxon  had  left  them.  This  obliging 
woman  had  led  them  to  suppose  that  soon  after  her 
stepmother's  funeral  she  would  return,  and  certainly 
stay  with  them  till  a  successor  was  found,  even  if  she 
could  not,  as  she  wished  to  do,  arrange  to  come  back 
for  good. 
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Laura  was  anxious  that  all  should  go  on  comfort- 
ably during  Moxon's  absence.  So,  as  Harriet  could 
not  dress  her  own  hair,  Laura  went  to  her  morning 
by  morning  and  performed  this  office  very  deftly ;  then 
she  watered  the  plants  in  the  drawing-room,  dusted 
her  mother's  favourite  china  with  a  feather-brush, 
put  the  scattered  music  to  rights,  and  arranged  the 
room  as  usual,  setting  a  glass  of  fresh  flowers  on  her 
mother's  work-table.  On  that  morning  she  went  next 
into  the  dining-room  with  some  fresh  fruit  that  she 
had  set  out  herself,  and  saw  that  Sarah  had  put  the 
breakfast  ready  on  the  table,  and  forgotten  nothing. 

Just  as  all  was  finished,  the  postman  knocked. 
Laura  went  to  the  box, — 

*  One  letter  for  you,  mamma,'  she  said,  meeting 
her  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  they  went 
back  into  the  dining-room  together,  Mrs.  Richmond 
sitting  down  to  read. 

'  Do  look  at  this,  Laura  ! '  she  presently  said ;  *  I 
can't  exactly  see  what  it  means.' 

Laura  saw  that  her  mother  was  startled,  and  took 
the  sheet  of  paper. 

*  Only  a  business  letter,'  she  began ;  but  a  moment 
after,  *Why,  mamma!'  she  exclaimed,  'haven't  you 
got  a  good  many  shares  in  this  mine  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure,  said  the  mother ;  *  they  bring  me  in 
two  hundred  a  year.' 

'  Two  hundred  a  year  ! '  repeated  Laura,  aghast 
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'  It  seems  that  the  water  has  broken  in ! '  said 
Mrs.  Richmond. 

'  But  what  do  they  mean  by  there  being  no  di- 
vidend? Surely  not  that  you  are  to  lose  the 
whole  of  that  money?  I  had  better  fetch  Gilbert 
But  don't  be  uneasy,  mother  j  it  cannot  mean  that, 
can  it?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  the  mother,  tamely. 
Gilbert  was  Laura's  only  brother.     She  ran  upstairs 

before  eating  any  breakfast,  put  on  her  hat,  and  went 
to  fetch  him  from  his  house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
little  town. 

Gilbert  coloured  when  he  read  the  letter,  and 
looked  deeply  dismayed ;  and  though  he  was  en- 
treated to  explain  matters  in  a  favourable  manner, 
he  could  not  do  so,  but  he  presently  went  up  to 
London,  and  from  thence  he  wrote  some  highly  unsa- 
tisfactory letters.  Finally  he  came  home,  and  told  his 
mother  that,  even  if  these  mines  could  ever  be  got 
into  working  order  again,  it  would  certainly  be  some 
years  before  she  could  derive  any  income  from  them 
at  alL 

*  That  two  hundred  a  year,' — ^he  observed,  sitting 
gloomily  with  his  mother  in  the  garden  after  his  re- 
turn,— *  that  two  hundred  a  year,  mother,  will  make 
all  the  difference  between  an  easy  competence,  with 
some  luxuries,  and  absolutelv  straitened  circum- 
stances.' 
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Gilbert  had  brought  his  wife  with  him  that  evening. 
She  was  a  clever,  economical  woman,  and  she  took 
an  anxious  interest  in  this  matter. 

*  I  should  think,'  she  observed  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  'that  you  can  still  live  easily  on  your  income, 
without  sending  away  any  of  the  girls  as  govern- 
esses ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  Harriet  broke  in ;  *  that  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question.' 

*  I  hope  it  is,*  answered  her  mother ; .  *  but  then 
comes  the  real  question,  how  can  we  save  this  sum 
of  money  ? ' 

*  Ah ! '  thought  the  daughter-in-law,  *  then  it  is 
evident  that  she  has  hitherto  spent  all  her  income.' 

*  The  girls  have  five-and-thirty  pounds  a  year  each 
for  their  dress  and  little  expenses,  have  they  not?' 
she  answered;  'perhaps  five-and-twenty  would  do; 
it  is  as  much  as  I  spend.' 

*No  doubt  it  will  do,'  said  Josephine,  rather 
sharply ;  *  only,  Grace,  we  might  have  been  allowed 
to  suggest  that  ourselves.  Yes,  there  is  thirty  pounds 
saved.' 

But  the  unsparing  sister-in-law  had  a  large  young 
family,  and- was  very  desirous  that  her  dear  Gilbert 
should  not  take  upon  himself  any  responsibility  as 
regarded  his  mother's  loss. 

'  The  visit  to  the  sea-side  generally  costs  a  good 
deal,  does  it  not  ? '  she  next  inquired ;  *  for  you  go  to 
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expensive  and  fashionable  places,  and  you  make  rather 
a  long  stay/ 

*  O  yes/  said  Harriet,  *  of  course  we  do.  Surely, 
mamma,  you  would  not  give  that  up  ?' 

'  My  dear,  we  must  give  up  something,  and  there 
is  no  harm  in  considering  the  cost  of  this  visit' 

So,  after  some  discussion  and  comparison  of  one 
year  with  another,  it  was  found  that  this  visit  cost 
altogether  about  fifty  pounds  annually. 

*  And,'  said  Harriet,  '  it  is  certainly  our  greatest 
pleasure.' 

*  Then  there  is  Moxon,'  thought  Laura,  but  she  said 
nothing.  And  in  due  time  the  son  and  his  wife  took 
their  leave,  after  a  good  many  unwelcome  remarks 
from  the  latter  to  the  girls  touching  general  economy, 
the  absurdity  of  giving  dinner  parties,  the  needlessness 
of  wine  for  young  people  in  good  heaJth,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  looking  after  servants  oneself. 

*  Grace  has  a  right  to  speak,'  said  Mrs.  Richmond, 
though  she  had  felt  annoyed  by  the  remarks  of  her 
daughter-in-law ;  *  Grace  has  every  right  to  speak,  for 
she  manages  Gilbert's  house,  with  their  eight  children, 
a  governess,  and  four  servants,  for  less  money,  my 
dear,  than  we  spend.' 

*  But  they  would  not  have  a  smaller  income  than 
yours,  mamma,  if  she  did  not  make  Gilbert  insure  his 
life  so  heavily  ? ' 

*  Make  him  !    Do  not  use  such  an  expression,  my 
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dear.  If  he  were  taken  from  his  family  young,  what 
would  his  property  be  when  divided  between  eight 
sons  and  daughters  ?  Grace  is  truly  wise ;  and  it  is 
not  long  since  she  told  me  that  Gilbert  was  generally 
in  far  better  spirits  and  more  light-hearted  since  she 
had  persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  phaeton,  and  add 
to  his  policy/ 

'  You  always  take  her  part,  mother.' 

*  I  ought  to  do !  What  an  excellent  marriage  it 
was  thought  for  her, — z,  poor  vicar's  daughter.  Yet, 
when  he  chose  to  give  up  his  profession,  and  settle 
down  here  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  how  well 
she  bore  it.  She  knew  what  straitened  circumstances 
were  by  experience,  yet  she  set  herself  bravely  to 
meet  them ;  and  though  I  do  not  believe  he  makes 
twenty  pounds  a  year  yet  by  his  writings,  she  always 
flatters  him  that  he  will  do  in  time.  Indeed  I  often 
feel  that  she  is  a  far  more  prudent  housewife  than  I 
am,  and  she  has  all  that  is  really  needful  though  she 
spends  less  money.' 

*  Dear  mamma,'  said  Josephine,  *  you  had  a  full 
right  to  spend  it  while  you  had  it.  I  only  wish  I  knew 
what  I  could  do  to  economise.' 

Harriet  said  nothing ;  she  was  awed  into  something 
like  thoughtfulness  by  the  vague  impression  that  pe 
cuniary  straits  were  at  hand. 

*  There's  nothing  I  hate,'  said  Laura,  with  energy. 
*  so  much  as  that  word  "  struggling."     I  cannot  beai 
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to  hear  people  talk  of  struggling.    Why  should  mny 
one  struggle  ? ' 

*  Why,  my  dear,*  said  her  mother,  again  displeased 
by  the  tone  of  her  remarks ;  *  surely  it  is  better  to 
struggle  than  to  succumb;  you  would  not  have  us 
despair,  or  run  into  debt,  or  let  things  take  their 
course  ?' 

*•  No,  mamma,'  answered  Laura ;  and  added,  '  I  had 
a  letter  to-day  from  Moxon.  She  proposes  to  come 
back,  as  she  promised,  for  a  fortnight,  but  says  that 
after  that  time  her  father  must  have  her  to  mind 
the  shop/ 

*  Ah ! '  said  Harriet,  *  I  knew  how  it  would  be ; 
misfortunes  never  come  single.  And  what  a  comfort 
she  would  have  been  to  us  now  1 ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Laura,  *  but  I  know  of  such  a  capital, 
capable,  and  thoroughly  desirable  person  to  take  her 
place.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  exclaimed  Josephine.  '  You 
know  perfectly  what  a  very  expensive  servant  Moxon 
is ;  you  are  quite  provoking  to-night,  Laura,  I  declare.' 
But,  in  reality,  it  was  a  secret  sense  of  what  Laura 
did  mean  that  made  her  sister  so  uncomfortable. 

*  Only,'  proceeded  Laura,  '  she  is,  I  should  say, 
a  superior  person  to  Moxon ;  and  if  she  is  engaged, 
the  household  work  will  have  to  be  arranged  rather 
differently.    Mother  1 ' 

The  mother  turned  on  hearing  herself  appealed  to, 
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and  looked  Laura  full  in  the  face ;  she  saw  a  cheerful,  . 
pleasant  face  enough. 

*  Mother/  repeated  Laura,  '  you  paid  Moxon  twenty- 
two  pounds  a  year,  and  I  have  heard  you  say^  that  the 
extra  things  servants  have,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  &c., 
cost  about  seven  pounds  a  year.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  mother. 

*  And  what  is  the  servant's  board  considered  to 
cost  ? ' 

*  From  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds.' 

*  Then  Moxon  cost  you  certainly  sixty  pounds  a 
year.' 

*  More  than  that,  my  dear,  for  there  were  her  tra- 
velling expenses  when  she  went  about  with  us.' 

*  Those,  perhaps,  were  ten  pounds  a  year  ? ' 

*  They  may  have  been,  one  year  with  another ^ 

*  What  a  treasure  she  was,  always  clean,  you  know ! 
I  often  remarked  as  I  walked  in  the  garden  past  her 
pantry  window — nice  snug  little  room  that  it  is,^ — I 
often  remarked  how  pleasant  her  work  was  when  I  saw 
her  sitting  at  her  clean  table  rubbing  the  silver  with 
a  washleather,  or  working  with  her  basket  before  her. 
I  wrote  to  her  and  told  her  to  send  me  a  list  of  all 
the  things  she  used  to  do  for  us,  and  here  it  is.  She 
cleaned  the  silver,  washed  the  glass  and  china,  did 
the  needle-work,  dressed  us ^ 

*  Laura ! '  exclaimed  her  mother,  interrupting  her. 
*Yes,  mamma.' 
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*  I  could  not  possibly  allow  you,  my  dear  child,  to 
turn  yourself  into  a  servant  Rather  than  that  I 
would  give  up  the  pony  carriage,  and  do  with  two 
maid-servants.  I  think  we  could  easily  manage  with 
Sarah,  at  least  we  could  manage  in  a  fashion.' 

*  O  yes,'  exclaimed  both  Josephine  and  Harriet, 
*  I  am  sure  we  could.' 

'  No  doubt  we  could,'  said  Laura,  '  but  then  that 
would  be  struggling.' 

*  It  would  be  much  better  than  your  turning  your- 
self into  a  household  drudge,'  cried  Josephine. 

*  A  household  drudge  ! '  repeated  Laura,  with  some 
scorn.  *  Is  Moxon  a  household  drudge  ?  Do  you 
ever  see  her  with  blackened  hands  or  fluflfy  hair? 
Do  you  think  that,  because  I  wish  to  sit  in  a  snug 
little  room  and  clean  a  teapot  with  a  pair  of  gloves 
on,  I  shall  afterwards  appear  before  our  friends  with 
a  nose  all  covered  with  soot  like  Mrs.  Lirriper's  "  will- 
ing Sophy"?  I  should  not  like  the  house  to  get 
into  confusion,  nothing  to  be  straight,  and  clean, 
and  bright,  and  nothing  to  be  ready;  and  as  it  is 
the  will  of  Providence  that  mamma  should  lose  this 
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*  You  think,'  interrupted  Josephine,  *  that  it  is  also 
the  will  of  Providence  that  you  should  degrade  your- 
self and  step  down  from  your  own  station  ? ' 

These  sisters,  though  fond  of  one  another,  could 
talk  with  unsparing  sharpness  when  occasion  served. 
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*  Is  it  the  will  of  Providence  ?  *  repeated  the  young 
lady. 

'  I  don't  know/  said  Laura. 

'  Don't  know  i '  exclaimed  her  sister  with  as  much 
scorn  as  if  the  words  should  have  been  followed 
by  *You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so.*  *  Don't 
know  f' 

*  Why,  Josey,'  said  Laura,  good-humouredly,  *you 
often  seem  to  me  to  confound  our  interest  with  our 
duty.  No  doubt  it  is  our  interest,  but  surely  it  cannot 
be  a  sacred  duty,  to  keep  precisely  in  the  station  we 
were  bom  in.  Do  you  think  now,  do  you  think  that 
if  a  duke  came  to  our  village  and  wished  to  marry 
me,  and  if  I  declined  his  handsome  proposition,  I 
should  say  it  was  because  it  was  not  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence that  I  should  step  out  of  my  own  station?' 

Not  having  a  direct  answer  ready,  Josephine 
shirked  the  question  by  replying  that  a  duke  was  not 
likely  to  come. 

*  Nor  any  other  gentleman,*  was  the  quiet  answer. 
*Is  it  likely,  when  there  are  two  imexceptionable 
noses  in  the  family,  delicately  shaped  and  of  the 
neatest  Roman  pattern,  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  deliberately  turn  from  these  to  choose  a  pug  ? 
Mamma,'  continued  Laura,  finding  that  her  sisters 
were  silenced  by  this  remark,  'all  I  ask  is,  that 
Moxon  should  teach  me  while  she  is  here  all  the 
cleanest  and  most  delicate  parts  of  her  work,  such  as 
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ironing  our  lace  as  well  as  the  other  things  I  have 
mentioned ;  then  that  Sarah  and  cook  should  do  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  not  fit  for  my  occupation  ;  and  that 
before  you  decide  on  any  other  plan  I  should  have  a 
month's  fair  trial,  and  prove  whether  I  cannot  do  it 
well  and  advantageously.' 

'It  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  us/  said 
Harriet  '  I  should  not  like  my  sister  to  work  like  a 
servant' 

'  I  never  should  work  like  a  servant ;  I  should  do 
everything,  you  would  see,  in  a  neater,  cleaner,  and 
more  intelligent  way  than  ever  Moxon  does.' 

*  Everybody  would  find  it  out' 

'That  I  should  not  mind,'  observed  the  mother, 
*  if  it  was  our  duty  to  agree  to  the  plan.  I  really  do 
not  see  why  Laura  should  not  try  it  for  a  month.' 

*  It  is  quite  a  new  invention,  you  know,'  said  Laura, 
'  to  let  gentlewomen  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  house : 
our  great-grandmothers  had  no  notion  of  such  idle- 
ness. How  often  did  our  Great-Aunt  Clare  amuse 
us  with  descriptions  of  how  the  Colonel  used  to  come 
and  pay  his  duty  to  her  elder  sister,  and  she  as  a  child 
used  to  look  on  and  admire  his  uniform  and  his  wig  ! 
She  and  her  Mends,  the  Member's  daughters,  used 
to  iron  their  laces  and  great-great-grandpapa's  ruffs 
out  of  doors  in  the  hot  weather,  under  the  great 
walnut-trees,  and  the  young  officers  used  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  haise  to  fetch  and  carry  the  irons 
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for  them  and  lounge  about  her  ironing-board.  What 
a  beauty  she  must  have  been,  if  she  was  like  her 
portrait !  And  what  a  pretty  scene  it  must  have  been, 
old  Great-Aunt  Delia  in  her  quilted  petticoat  and  the 
little  hat  stuck  on  the  top  of  her  powdered  curls, 
lifting  up  the  delicate  laces  and  frills  with  her  dainty 
hands,  and  their  ancient  mother  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  from  the  casement,  and  calling  the  Colonel 
to  order  if  she  thought  his  compliments  caused  any 
pause  in  the  business  of  the  afternoon.  Then  they 
used  to  spin.  What  a  graceftil  occupation  that  must 
have  been ! ' 

*  There,'  said  Josephine,  impatiently  and  almost 
bitterly,  *  it  is  of  no  use  talking  of  Aunt  Delia's  iron- 
ing, and  your  doing  it,  as  if  it  was  equally  natural 
You  know  very  well  that  in  those  days  they  all  did  it 
The  girls  met  together,  followed  by  their  maids  car- 
rying the  things  that  were  to  be  ironed;  they  had 
regular  ironing  parties,  and  used  to  gossip  over  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbourhood,  just  as  we  do  now  at 
the  afternoon  tea.  The  ironing-board  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  beaux  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  if  you 
take  to  ironing  the  lace,  Laura,  every  man  we  know 
will  stare,  but  nobody  will  admire.' 

*  I  dare  say  not,'  answered  Laura,  good-humouredly, 
for  she  sincerely  desired  to  carry  her  point  *And 
I  do  not  mind  confiding  to  you,  Josey,  that  if  there 
was  any  innocent  ocupation  in  the  world  so  becoming 
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that  it  would  make  me  admired,  I  should  certainly 
take  to  it  Of  course  I  have  wished  I  was  one  of  those 
people  who  give  pleasure  to  others  merely  by  letting 
themselves  be  looked  at,  but  if  s  of  no  use  wishing, 
so  I  think  of  writing  an  essay  "  On  the  Regrets  of  a 
Plain  Young  Lady."  If  any  one  will  give  a  hundred 
pounds  for  it,  we  can  have  a  new  maid ;  if  not,  I 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  play  the  part  myself/ 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  you  will  make  yourself  out  to  be 
plain,'  said  Harriet;  *your  taking  it  for  granted,  as 
you  always  do,  is  enough  to  make  people  agree  that 
it  is  so.* 

*  No,'  said  Laura ;  *  if  you  said  the  same  thing 
people  would  not  agree  to  it,  they  would  only  say 
what  an  affected  girl  you  were.' 

Josephine  was  silent :  she  gave  her  sister  credit  for 
much  higher  principle  than  any  which  governed  her- 
self or  Harriet  Moreover,  she  was  very  willing  that 
their  house  should  still  be  comfortable,  and  that  all 
those  little  matters  should  be  attended  to  which  take 
time  and  nicety,  but  which  are  by  no  means  laborious, 
and  which,  in  fact,  make  the  difference  between  a 
well-regulated  house  and  one  which  is  disorderly  and 
discreditable. 

*  Only,'  thought  Josephine,  *  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
it  said  that  Laura  did  these  things ;  I  should  even  be 
happy  to  help  if  the  thing  was  kept  quiet,  but  I  do 
not  like  to  have  it  supposed  that  we  have  come  down 
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in  the  world.  George's  family,  as  it  is,  hold  them- 
selves a  little  above  us,  and  I  think  his  sisters  would 
feel  it  if  we  demeaned  ourselves  to  menial  occupation ; 
they  would  make  me  feel  it  too.' 

*  Can  you  think  of  anything  better  to  be  done  ? ' 
said  their  mother,  with  a  sigh.  *  You  know  that,  even 
if  I  let  Laura  do  this,  thirty  pounds  at  least  have  to 
be  saved  besides ;  the  remaining  twenty  need  not  be 
thought  of,  for  they  would  have  been  spent  in  charity 
if  we  had  them.' 

A  tedious  discussion  then  followed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  greenhouse  was  a  luxury,  and  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  three  or  four  dinner- 
parties, which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  annu- 
ally, could  also  be  given  up,  for  no  one  liked  to 
propose  the  laying  down  of  the  little  carriage,  because 
Mrs.  Richmond  depended  on  it  for  her  recreation  and 
exercise. 

*  If  these  matters  are  so  arranged,'  said  Laura,  *  we 
can  save  this  money  without  any  struggling.' 

*  Why  do  you  harp  so  on  that  word  ? '  said 
Harriet. 

*  Because  I  dislike  the  thing.  Consider  what 
misery  people  put  themselves  to  in  order  to  keep 
up  appearances  before  their  neighbours,  the  mean- 
ness, the  privations,  they  submit  to.  And  what  does 
keeping  up  appearances  mean  ?  Why,  going  without 
realities.' 
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*  And  pray,  don't  you  consider  cleaning  the  plate, 
and  washing  the  china,  and  ironing  lace,  and  dressing 
hair,  going  without  realities  ? '  said  Josephine,  warmly. 

*ril  answer  you  this  day  month,'  said  Laura; 
*  in  the  mean  time  I  declare  to  you  that  I  enjoy  my 
prospects !  How  often  have  we  laughed  when  Mrs. 
Andrews  has  said,  "My  dears,  I  am  so  constituted 
that  I  enjoy  the  east  wind"  !  Well,  I  am  so  consti- 
tuted that  I  enjoy  the  notion  of  being  obliged  to 
make  myself  so  usefid ;  and,  Josephine  and  Harriet, 
I  hereby  promise  to  make  a  great  concession  to 
your  prejudices;  I  promise  you  that  nobody  shall 
know  r 

Laura  laughed  when  she  said  this.  Josephine 
blushed  deeply;  she  felt  that  her  sister  knew  her 
real  and  great  objection  to  the  plan  would  melt 
away  before  this  promise;  that  she  would  be  truly 
glad  things  should  be  done,  and  would  be  thankful 
to  her  for  doing  them,  if  only  she  would  keep  her 
kindness  to  herself. 

As  for  Harriet,  she  answered  openly  :  *  Thank  you, 
Jear;  that  will  make  all  the  difference.  You  have 
such  curious  views  about  duty,  that  I  thought  you 
might  feel  it  right  to  tell  everybody ;  but,  as  that  is 
not  to  be  the  case,  I  really  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  indulge  your  fancy.'  She  then  added,  *I  shall 
always  make  a  point  of  putting  my  music  away  myself 
now,  and  I  shall  mend  my  own  gloves.' 

F  2 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FTER  all,*  thought  Josephine,  *  two  hun- 
dred pounds  is  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  going  to  save 
it  by  such  easy  means  as  these  ?  I  really 
was  afraid  I  should  have  to  accept  Grace's  proposition 
and  teach  the  children.' 

Grace's  proposition,  which  had  been  made  privately, 
was  that  Josephine  should  become  daily  governess 
to  her  brother's  children,  and  dine  early  with  them 
every  day.  *  I  give  Miss  Wilson  twenty-eight  pounds 
a  year,'  Grace  had  said ;  *  and  I  think  her  dinner 
costs  me  about  twelve  pounds  a  year.  Now,  if  you 
were  to  take  her  place,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
sum  earned  and  saved;  and  though  I  must  h^ve 
regularity  with  the  children,  I  would  always  let  one 
of  the  others  come  to  them  when  you  individually 
had  an  invitation  that  would  interfere  with  their 
lessons. 
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Josephine  shrunk  exceedingly  from  this  under- 
taking, and  entreated  Grace  not  to  mention  it,  unless 
nothing  better  could  be  thought  of.  *  I  will  not,'  said 
Grace.  *  But  nothing  better  will  be  thought  of,  and 
then  I  am  certain  the  Andrews  would  be  delighted  to 
have  Laura ;  they  think  so  much  of  Laura,  and  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  governess.' 

*  We  had  much  better  move  into  a  smaller  house,* 
said  Josephine. 

*  No,  Josey ;  you  forget  that  your  mother's  house 
is  her  own.  If  she  left  it,  it  would  want  doing  up 
for  a  new  tenant,  which  now  she  could  not  afford  \ 
then  there  is  the  expense  of  moving,  besides  the 
probabiHty  that  the  house  would  stand  empty  before 
a  tenant  was  found.' 

*  O  Grace !  you  think  of  everything,'  said  poor 
Josephine,  almost  in  despair. 

Josephine  thought  of  this  the  next  morning  when 
she  woke,  and  she  admitted  to  herself  that  the  burden 
was  lifted  from  her  shoulders,  no  sacrifice  now  was 
demanded  of  her,  and  Laura  was  always  craving  for 
something  to  do. 

*  If  she  is  so  very  certain  that  this  is  her  mission,' 
continued  Josephine,  *  I  really  do  think  we  ought  not 
to  thwart  her.'  Whether  she  would  havie  thought  so 
if  Laura  had  not  said  *  Nobody  shall  know^  she  did 
not  stop  to  consider. 

'  Grandmamma/  said  one  of  the  small  Richmonds, 
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putting  in  his  head  the  next  day  at  breakfast-time, 

*  mamma's  love,  and —  O  don't,  Milly,  don't' 

*  Come  in,  both  of  you,'  said  the  grandmother. 

*  Milly,  I  know  you  are  there ;  don't  pull  your  brother 
back.     Now,  then,  darlings,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  Mamma's  love,'  repeated  the  boy  —  *  No,  Aunt 
Josey,  not  marmalade;  we  like  the  buttered  toast 
much  better  —  mamma's  love,  and  Uncle  Dick's 
coming  home.' 

'  What,  Uncle  Dick !  how  £^ad  mamma  must  be ! ' 
*■  She  said  she  was  glad,'  lisped  the  httle  girl ;  '  but 
she  cried  ;  mamma  cried' 

*  Is  Uncle  Dick  well  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  he'll  be  here  to-morrow ;  and  mamma's 
going  to  have  the  box-room  cleared  out  and  done  up 
for  him ;  and  here's  his  letter,  which  you're  to  read  \ 
and,  grandmamma,  mamma's  love,  and  will  you  have 
us  to-day,  because  she's  so  busy  ? ' 

*  Of  course  she  is ;  and  her  governess  gone  out 
too.  Yes,  dears,  you  can  stay.  You've  had  your 
breakfast  ? ' 

The  children  admitted  that  they  had,  but  they  were 
evidentiy  ready  for  a  second  edition  of  this  meaL 
The  girl  sat  on  Harriet's  knees,  sipped  her  coffee,  and 
remarked  with  satisfaction  how  sweet  it  was,  and  how 
strong.  The  boy,  after  a  series  of  chuckles,  l»rougfat 
a  very  tame  young  thrush  out  of  his  pocket — a  crea- 
ture by  f2CL  too  precious  to  be  left  behind — and  setting 
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it  on  the  table-cloth,  let  it  share  in  all  that  his  aunts 
would  give  him. 

*  Oh  !  he's  so  tame/  quoth  the  little  urchin. 
*What,  Uncle  Dick?'  said  Laura,  mischievously. 

*Is   Uncle  Dick  so  tame?'     Uncle  Dick  had  not 
exactly  that  reputation. 

*  No ;  my  thrush.  He's  coming  home  (Uncle  Dick 
is)  —  at  least  pa  said  he  thought  he  was  —  to  get 
married.' 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another.  *  Just  like  Gilbert,' 
said  Josephine,  aside  to  Laura ;  *  fancy  his  talking  in 
that  way  before  the  children.' 

*  Mamma  said,  "  Oh  don't,  Gilbert,"  to  papa,'  ob- 
served the  little  fellow,  for  he  had  caught  some  of 
their  words. 

*  Do  people  choose  wives  for  thdrselves  1 '  inquired 
Miss  Milly  Richmond. 

*  Yes,  of  course.' 

*  Oh ! '  answered  the  small  lady,  and  seemed  to 
ponder. 

The  aunts  were  rather  uncomfortable,  and  changed 
the  subject  of  discourse,  till  the  children  had  finished 
eating,  and  had  demanded  leave  to  go  into  the  garden 
and  dig  in  a  small  plot  which  they  considered  their 
own. 

*  You  may  depend  on  it  that  Grace  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  keep  Dick  with  her,'  said  Josephine ; 
*  for  of  course,  if  he  will  marry,  she  would  like  to  have 
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some  influence  over  his  choice.  No  doubt  there 
has  been  some  sort  of  joke  between  her  and  Gilbert 
already  as  to  her  choosing  a  wife  for  him/ 

*  Well,  my  dears,*  said  the  politic  mother,  *  Dick  is 
an  excellent  young  man,  and  would  be  a  very  good 
match  for  almost  any  girl.' 

*  We  know  that,  mother,'  said  Laura,  unable  to 
forbear  laughing ;  *  but  Grace  does  not  intend  to  be- 
stow him  on  one  of  your  daughters.' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Mrs.  Richmond ;  *  but,  girls, 
you  are  far  too  fond  of  laughing  at  young  men.  No 
one  comes  near  us  whom  some  one  of  you  has  not 
set  before  the  others  in  a  ridiculous  light.' 

*  Whatever  I  may  have  said,  mother,'  observed 
Laura,  '  I  shall  infallibly  forget,  if  any  excellent  and 
delightful  young  man  should  have  the  good  taste  to 
make  me  an  offer — nobody  ever  will,  of  course,  but 
in  such  a  case  I  promise  you  beforehand  to  accept 
him,  if ' 

*  If  what,  Laura?' 

*  If  his  sister  will  let  me.' 

*  Nonsense  !'  said  the  mother.  *  And,  pray,  why 
do  you  think  nobody  ever  will  make  you  a  suitable 
offer?' 

*  It's  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  I  have,'  answered 
Laura.  *  I  think  things  go  on  as  they  begin.  No- 
body ever  pays  me  a  compliment  People  talk  to  me 
and  to  you,  mamma,  just  in  the  same  tone;  but  to 
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Josephine  and  Harriet  they  say  all  sorts  of  foolish 
things !  However,  I  must  go.  Moxon  will  be  here 
directly,  and  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do.' 

Dick,  otherwise  Richard  Vernon,  Esq.,  was  Grace's 
only  brother.  He  was  several  years  younger  than 
herself,  and  soon  after  her  marriage  he  had  come  into 
possession  most  unexpectedly  of  a  moderate  estate, 
which  was  left  to  him  by  a  distant  cousin,  together 
with  several  thousand  pounds.  Dick,  who  was  then 
in  a  Government  office,  immediafely  gave  out  to  his 
sister  that  he  meant  to  marry.  She  actually  believed 
him,  though^  when  a  very  young  man  does  marry,  it  is 
seldom  from  any  deHberate  intention  beforehand. 

Dick  was  at  that  time  just  of  age.  Grace  accord- 
ingly made  her  preparations.  She  invited  three  ef  the 
most  desirable  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and 
pay  her  a  visit,  and  got  him  to  come  also. 

But  Dick,  instead  of  being  delighted,  first  with  all 
of  them,  and  then  with  one  in  particular,  took  the 
contrary  course.  First  he  inclined  to  the  fair  one, 
because  she  was  so  grave  and  still ;  then  he  admired 
the  witty  one,  because  she  was  so  independent  (this 
young  lady  was  rather  older  than  himself,  and  was 
fully  aware  of  the  transparent  device  that  was  being 
played  out)  ;  finally,  he  was  captivated,  also,  with  the 
clever  one.  In  fact,  he  had  not  been  in  the  house  a 
fortnight  before  he  was  on  what  might  have  ahnost 
been  called  affectionate  terms  with  all  three.     He  was 
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a  charming  fellow,  very  young  for  his  age,  and  very 
sociable.  The  clever  girl  r^arded  him  as  a  handsome 
and  interesting  boy ;  the  witty  one  laughed  at  him 
openly  when  he  tried  to  be  sentimental ;  and  he  found 
out  that  the  fair  one  Hked  somebody  else. 

Dick  then  thought  he  was  rather  too  young  to 
many;  told  his  sister  he  should  wait  till  he  was 
twenty-three,  and  set  forth  on  his  travels,  detennined 
to  look  well  about  him,  leaving  the  clever  girl  and  the 
witty  one  secredy  very  wroth  with  Grace,  because 
each  thought  she  could  have  made  an  impression  if 
she  might  have  had  him  to  herself:  but  what  could 
either  do  in  the  presence  of  two  spectators  and  a 
rival? 

These  travels,  once  begun,  were  protracted  through 
eight  years,  and  took  Dick  into  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  His  sister  now  thought  he  never  would  settle 
down  at  alL  Great,  therefore,  was  her  delight  yrb&n 
at  last  a  letter  came  which  set  forth  that  he  was  tired 
of  having  no  home,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
England,  and  meant  to  stay  three  months  with  his 
aster  before  he  decided  where  to  live. 

His  land  had  no  house  upon  it  If  there  had  been 
one,  and  he  had  lived  in  it,  some  good  moths*  wocdd 
long  ere  that  have  married  him  to  her  dau^ten 

Dick  in  due  course  arrived.  Some  people  do  not 
tdl  much  about  themselves  in  dicir  lettiss,  thcD^iate 
Giace  was  a  litde  surprised  to  find  that  this  young 
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brother  of  hers  had  not  developed  into  the  sort  of 
man  she  expected  to  find  him. 

*What  do  you  think  of  him?*  she  said  to  her 
husband,  when  they  were  alone.  *  He  was  always  a 
dear  fellow.* 

*  Think  of  him  !*  answered  Gilbert.  *  Well,  he  looks 
like  a  young  naval  officer,  and  he  talks  like  a  parson. 
He  seemed  quite  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  no 
^unily  prayers.* 

*  Because  we  used  to  have  them  when  he  went 
away,  and  so  we  ought  to  have  now,  only  that  it  is 
such  a  trouble  to  get  the  boys  off  to  school,  and  if  we 
have  them  after  they  are  gone,  the  tradespeople  begin 
to  call  for  orders  and  interrupt  us.  Then  at  night  you 
would  not  like  to  be  fetched  out  of  your  study  at  any 
particular  time.' 

*  Of  course  not,*  was  the  -prompt  reply. 

*  And  I  cannot  let  the  servants  sit  up  an  indefinite 
time  to  wait  for  your  coming.  They  must  go  to  bed 
early ;  they  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  day.* 

*My  mother  manages  to  have  prayers,*  said 
Gilbert 

*  Ah !  that  is  a  different  thing.* 

*  I  always  liked  Dick,*  said  Gilbert,  composedly. 
*  I  wish  good  health  was  as  catching  as  a  fever,  and 
I  could  catch  it  of  him.  He's  such  a  joyous  sort  of 
fellow,  too,  and  I  must  say  his  religion  sits  very  natu- 
rally on  him.* 
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*  Oh  !  we  were  brought  up  religiously/  said  Grace. 

*  We/^  repeated  Gilbert,  with  idle  good-humour. 
*  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  I  who 
made  you  the  worldly  woman  that  you  are  ?' 

*  Gilbert,  you're  not  in  earnest !'  said  Grace,  co- 
louring. 

*  It's  a  very  odd  thing,'  said  Gilbert,  considering 
her  quietly,  as  she  turned  to  look  at  him,  'a  very 
odd  thing  that  you  should  get  handsomer  as  you 
grow  older.  I  was  thinking  only  the  other  day  that 
you  were  not  nearly  so  good-looking  when  I  married 
you.' 

*  But,  Gilbert,'  said  Grace,  persuasively,  '  you  don't 
really  consider  me  worldly?' 

*  Don't  I  ?'  inquired  the  compliant  husband. 

*  No,  certainly  not,'  said  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  sincere 
conviction. 

*A11  right,'  replied  Gilbert;  and  after  a  pause  he 
added,  *  Dick  seems  as  fond  of  the  children  as 
ever.' 

It  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Richard  Vernon  that  he  was 
fond  of  children,  for  he  found  the  house  full  of  them, 
and  they  were  children  of  the  most  demonstrative  and 
affectionate  sort 

It  was  a  usual  thing  with  him  shortly  to  be  woke 
in  the  morning  by  very  small  children,  who,  having 
escaped  from  the  nursery,  stood  on  tiptoe  holding  by 
his  counterpane,  stared  at  him  with  great  eyes,  and 
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departed,  after  ascertaining  that  he  had  not  got  away 
in  the  night. 

Boys  not  quite  so  small  came  to  see  him  shave,  and 
poked  their  fingers  into  his  pomatum.  Small  girls 
waylaid  him  on  the  stairs,  and  made  him  carry  them 
down.  When  he  was  seated  the  family  clustered 
about  him,  and  caused  him  to  go  through  all  his 
accomplishments — to  whistle,  to  sing,  and  imitate  the 
cries  of  animals;  after  this,  when  he  went  to  the 
stables,  the  boys  went  too. 

*  It's  a  pity  mistress  allows  it,'  observed  the  nurse 
to  her  subordinate.  *  Master  would  be  driven  wild  if 
they  did  it  to  him.' 

Dick  was  by  no  means  driven  wild.  He  seemed  a 
good  deal  bored  by  certain  efforts  that  were  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  his  amusement;  but  he  liked 
the  company  of  children,  and  the  first  time  he  called 
on  Mrs.  Richmond  he  brought  the  five  yoimgest  with 
him,  carrying  the  baby — ^who  was  rather  an  old  baby 
— on  his  shoulder. 

*  Harriet  is  as  pretty  as  ever,'  he  observed,  when  he 
came  home. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ? '  said  Grace,  a  little  coldly. 
*Yes,  and  she  chattered  on  in  the  old  way.     Jo- 
sephine is  improved.* 

As  Josephine  was  engaged,  Grace  did  not  care  what 
he  thought  of  her,  and  his  last  remark  about  Harriet 
reassured  her.     *  Did  you  see  Laura  ? '  she  inquired. 
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*  No ;  they  said  she  was  busy.  Gilbert  says  she  is 
the  best  of  them.  IVe  ahnost  forgotten  her.  Isn't 
she  rather  plain  ? ' 

*No.  I  should  hardly  call  her  plain,'  answered 
Grace,  determined  to  be  dispassionate.  'She  has  a 
sweet  expression,  but  she  is  very  like  both  the  others, 
and  yet  not  equal  to  them.  That  is  what  makes  her 
appear  plain  when  they  are  by.'  Then,  suddenly 
changing  the  subject,  '  Dick,'  she  said,  '  I  am  afraid 
you  think  we  have  brought  up  our  children  like  little 
heathens.' 

*  Why,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?' 

'  O,  your  having  taught  them  hymns,  and  given 
them  those  Bible  picture-books ;  besides,  I  know  you 
talk  to  them  about  religion.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Dick. 

*I  have  had  so  much  to  do,'  observed  Grace,  in 
an  apologetic  tone.  *  I  strained  every  nerve  for  a  long 
time  to  prevent  dear  Gilbert  from  giving  up  his  pro- 
fession, and  then,  when  I  found  that  was  inevitable, 
I  had  still  to  keep  up  his  spirits  in  doing  it,  though  I 
knew  it  was  a  mistake,  and  though,  of  course,  I  deeply 
disapproved.* 

*  Yes,  it  is  a  deplorable  mistake,'  said  Dick ;  *  but 
he  seems  perfectly  contented  now,  and  certain  that  he 
shall  make  himself  a  name.' 

*0  yes,  but  that  hope  too  it  is  now  my  part  to 
encourage.     He  could  not  write  if  he  did  not  expect 
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to  succeed  in  the  end ;  and  so,  what  with  my  anxieties, 
and  Gilbert  taking  up  so  much  of  my  time,  and  other 
circumstances,  I  have,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  aknost 
lost  sight  of ' 

Here  Grace  came  to  a  stop.  A  brother  not  unfire- 
quently  excuses  himself  to  his  sister,  and  admits  to 
her  that  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  principles  in  which 
they  were  both  educated ;  perhaps  he  confides  to  her 
a  certain  regret  that  the  cares  and  the  ways  of  this 
world  should  so  much  have  driven  out  the  faith  and 
the  customs  of  his  father's  house ;  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  sister  so  talks  to  a  brother.  A  clergyman's 
children  in  their  father's  parsonage  do  certain  things 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  go  to  church,  they 
attend  family  prayers,  they  help  with  the  schools,  and 
interest  themselves  about  the  parish  charities.  It  is 
only  when  they  have  long  left  it  and  him,  that  it 
becomes  evident  what  sort  of  people  they  truly  are. 
Then  they  do  and  attend  to  such  things  as  they  really 
consider  important,  and,  if  they  are  very  busy,  they 
natiirally  lay  aside  the  rest 

'  I  have  had  so  many  duties  and  cares  that  I  have 
had  no  time  to  attend  to  religion,'  really  means,  *  I 
have  not  been  sensible  of  its  paramount  importance, 
and  of  its  supreme  consolations.' 

Dick  had  hardly  been  aware  of  any  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  his  sister  when  they  parted,  but  in 
him  the  principle  of  life  had  grown,  as  all  things  will 
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grow  that  live :  on  the  other  hand,  Grace  had  only 
put  away  a  dead  thing,  because  it  was  a  trouble  to 
carry  it  about  with  her.  A  tear  twinkled  on  her  eye- 
lashes as  she  stooped  over  her  work,  and  she  did  not 
try  to  finish  her  speech.  Dick  felt  a  sensation  of  sur- 
prise, which  was  as  much  owing  to  her  manner  as  to 
anything  she  had  said. 

She  was  five  years  his  senior,  and  he  had  always 
looked  up  to  her;  but  now,  he  was  stronger,  wiser, 
and  richer  than  she  was;  he  was  free,  and  she  had 
bound  herself  with  many  ties ;  moreover,  a  certain 
force  of  character  which  had  once  obtained  dominion 
over  him  was  softened  by  a  long  course  of  attention  to 
a  singular  man  who  required  a  great  deal  of  managing, 
by  her  love  to,  and  self-denial  for  the  sake  of,  her  many 
children,  and  by  the  tender  trust  that  both  husband 
and  children  reposed  in  her. 

He  presently  answered,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
blame  in  his  manner;  but  she  was  painfiilly  aware 
how  much  he  pitied  her,  as  if  she  had  missed  the  very 
best  blessing  out  of  her  life ;  he  *  wondered  how  she 
could  have  got  on  without  it.* 

Grace  hardly  knew;  she  had  always  loved  this 
brotlier  exceedingly,  and  the  discovery  of  such  a  dif- 
ference between  them  gave  her  keen  pain — more  pain 
at  first  than  it  did  to  be  sure  that  she  had  left  no 
place  for  God  in  her  woild.  She  had  hoped  that 
Dick  would  help  her  to  manage  her  great  boys, — they 
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were  twins,  and  were  thirteen  years  old;  she  wanted 
him  to  persuade  Gilbert  to  put  them  to  a  better  school, 
and  to  advise  her  what  to  do  about  money  affairs. 
She  had  no  notion  of  getting  help  or  strength  from 
the  Unseen ;  and  this  brother  of  hers,  now  that  he  was 
come  and  would  help  her,  had  matters  in  his  thoughts 
that  she  could  not  share;  in  talking  with  him,  she 
must  have  reservations  just  as  she  had  with  her  hus- 
band ;  she  had  love  from  her  husband,  but  not  real 
companionship,  and  now  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
have  it  from  Dick  either. 

Her  schemes  also  were  out  of  place  for  him.  She 
had  taken  pains  to  make  his  coming  known,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  had  called,  which  Dick  found 
rather  a  bore;  then  she  had  arranged  a  picnic,  an 
archery-party,  a  dinner ;  other  people  had  done  the 
like,  and  now  she  felt  sure  that  some  of  the  families 
with  whom  she  should  most  have  liked  to  be  allied 
were  not  at  all  to  his  taste ;  moreover,  she  could  now 
do  nothing  with  him,  her  little  manoeuvres  would  be 
evident  to  his  experienced  eyes ;  and  whereas  she 
wanted  him  to  improve  his  position  or  his  fortune  by 
marriage,  his  head  was  full  of  schemes  for  improving 
the  position  of  the  crowds  below  him ;  as  for  any 
notion  of  rising  higher,  he  thought  himself  already 
at  the  top.  He  had  read  what  was  best  worth  reading, 
he  had  seen  what  was  most  worth  seeing,  and  he  was 
an  Englishman  of  good  estate,^— what  could  he  want 
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more?  Why,  he  wanted  a  wife,  and  he  meant  to 
choose  himself  one ;  and  he  wanted  a  house,  he  was 
going  to  build  himself  one,  and  in  that  house  he  meant 
to  rule. 

*  Many  !*  exclaimed  Gilbert,  when  talking  the  matter 
over  with  his  wife ;  *  not  he;  he  expects  too  much.  In 
the  first  place,  he  wants  a  religious  wife.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Grace ;  *  and  a  cultivated  wo- 
man.' 

*  And  one  of  a  sweet  and  compliant  temper,*  con- 
tinued Gilbert ;  *  for  Master  Dick  has  old-fashioned 
notions.  He  made  me  blush  yesterday,  I  declare,  for 
he  asked  some  questions,  and  when  I  referred  him  to 
you — "  What,"  he  answered,  "  do  you  allow  your  wife 
to  arrange  these  affairs?"  I  replied  as  became  me, 
that  I  hoped  I  knew  my  place.' 

*  No,  you  don't,'  said  Grace ;  '  Dick  is  quite  right. 
I  wish  you  did  know  your  place  and  would  take 
it.' 

*  I  can't,  my  dear ;  you  wouldn't  let  me.' 

*  Try  me,'  said  Grace.  *Give  orders  yourself,  and 
see  them  carried  out.' 

*  It's  all  very  well  to  talk,*  answered  he  carelessly ; 
then  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  added,  with  mock 
gravity,  '  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  always  do.' 

*  Really,  Gilbert !'  exclaimed  his  wife. 

*  Why,  I  thought  that  was  what  you  wanted  me  to 
say.     You  should  have  heard  Denver's  panegyric  on 
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his  wife  this  morning ;  it  made  every  one  laugh,  it  was 
so  unexpected/ 

Gilbert  had  been  a  guest  that  morning  at  a  wedding 
breakfast.  The  host  was  not  the  bride's  father,  and 
when  the  health  of  his  wife  was  drunk  he  rose  and 
returned  thanks  for  her. 

*  It  was  a  very  neat  speech,*  Gilbert  said ;  *  he  attri- 
buted to  her  every  virtue  under  the  sun,  and  concluded 
thus : — "  She  has  shared  my  sorrows,  doubled  my  com- 
forts, and — and,"  looking  round  on  his  children,  "  and 
trebled  my  expenses.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MONTH  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
Richmond  family:  it  was  the  month  of 
August,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  so 
well  with  them,  that  they  almost  forgot 
the  diminution  of  income — no  real  comfort  had  been 
taken  away.  Laura  was  very  happy  in  learning  and 
practising  her  new  duties ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  natural 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  everything  which  can  be 
called  handicraft.  All  children  know  this,  and  many 
grown-up  people.  The  possession  of  hammer  and 
nails  is  delightful,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever 
gone  so  far  in  the  use  of  them  as  to  cover  a  box 
with  chintz,  or  plan  an  ornamental  curtain  for  a 
looking-glass.  Laura  fitted  up  her  little  room  with 
all  sorts  of  hooks  and  nails  and  brackets ;  and  there 
she  sat  enjoying  herself  over  her  polishing  operations, 
the  arrangement  of  her  china,  and  the  getting  up  of 
frills  and  lace.     She  had  expected  that  at  first  many 
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remarks  would  have  been  made  about  her  proceed- 
ings. She  had  also  thought  it  hkely  that,  when  they 
found  how  easy  and  pleasant  the  said  occupations 
were,  her  sisters  would,  from  time  to  time,  come  in  to 
help  her  with  thenL  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  people  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  convenient  change,  when  once  it  comes  into 
operation.  The  mother  was  reconciled  at  once ;  she 
respected  and  delighted  in  the  feeling  which  had 
prompted  Laura  to  move  into  the  gap,  and  fill  it  up 
so  pleasantly;  she  would  not  discourage  her,  nor 
rob  her  of  the  great  good  which  she  believed  her  to 
be  deriving  from  her  conscientious  labour.  She  saw 
her  looking  well  and  happy ;  she  knew  Laura  was  not 
fond  of  society,  and  had  often,  even  before  there  was 
any  need  for  it,  contrived  excuses  for  keeping  out  of 
it  She  therefore  used  no  more  pressure  to  make 
her  go  out  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
'  I  am  not  amused  at  parties,'  Laura  would  some- 
times say ;  '  I  feel  shy,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  often  in 
the  way.'  *You  will  not  cure  shyness  by  keeping 
out  of  society  altogether,*  the  mother  would  answer, 
'  and  I  think  it  is  but  right  that  you  should  accept 
one  invitation  in  three.' 

One  invitation  in  three  or  four  Laura  accepted  still, 
but  instead  of  looking  her  best  in  society,  talking 
her  best,  singing  her  best,  as  was  the  case  with  her 
sisters,  the  exact  ^ontraiy  came  to  pass.   She  was  much 
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the  most  important  of  the  sisters  when  at  home,  in 
her  brother's  house,  or  among  intimate  friends ;  but 
in  society  she  was  of  no  importance  at  all.  As  for 
Josephine,  she  had  intended  to  help  Laura  when  first 
she  entered  on  her  new  duties,  but  a  change  in  the 
prospects  of  George  Philpott  enabled  him  to  many 
sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and  Josephine  was 
looking  forward  to  be  a  wife  in  three  months.  She 
had,  therefore,  more  than  usual  to  do  :  and  not  only 
that,  she  now  wished  to  think  of  Laura's  conduct  as 
little  better  than  a  freak,  the  indulgence  of  a  peculiar 
fancy.  *  When  I  am  gone,'  she  argued,  *  mammia  will 
be  better  off  by  all  I  cost  her ;  she  can  then  afford 
to  have  another  servant,  no  doubt;  and  though  my 
trousseau  has  to  be  provided  at  a  particularly  incon- 
venient time,  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  borrow 
money  to  have  a  servant  during  these  three  months, 
as  for  it ;  and  but  for  Laura  herself,  and  her  queer 
determination,  it  must  have  been  done,  and  then  I 
should  never  have  had  the  annoyance  of  thinking 
that  perhaps  George's  sisters  would  find  her  out,  and 
express  their  surprise  and  vexation. 

Harriet,  of  course,  could  do  nothing  to  help  Laura  : 
there  were  twice  as  many  parties  as  usual,  and  she 
went  to  them  all;  she  was  an  ornament  wherever 
she  appeared.  Harriet  accordingly  found  at  first 
nothing  to  say ;  Laura  dressed  her  hair  for  her,  and 
did   it  most  becomingly;  it  would  never  do  to  set 
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her  against  so  convenient  an  accomplishment,  nor 
to  let  her  think  she  ought  not  to  stay  at  home  and 
do  what  had  to  be  done,  for  in  that  case  some  one 
else  must  undertake  to  do  it.  That  was  how  Haniet 
argued  just  at  first,  and  then  she  forgot  all  about  it : 
took  the  whole  matter  for  granted,  and  rang  her  bell 
for  Laura  to  come  to  her  and  fasten  up  her  hair  just 
as  she  had  formerly  rung  for  Moxon.  Laura  on  the 
other  hand  was  extremely  anxious  that  her  sisters 
should  not  perceive  in  her  any  repentance  or  regret 
She  knew,  from  various  hints  let  fall  by  Grace,  that 
Gilbert  by  no  means  thought  well  of  his  mother's 
affairs,  and  only  hoped  that  she  might  have  no  further 
diminution  of  income  before  Josephine's  marriage. 

*  After  that,*  thought  Laura,  'mamma  might  again 
lose  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  we  could  go  on 
exactly  the  same  and  without  any  struggling,  because 
that  is  just  what  Josephine  costs  her.' 

Several  parties  were  now  given  by  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Richmond  and  other  ladies.  Laura  seldom  appeared 
at  them,  and  Richard  Vernon,  though  he  took  not 
the  least  interest  in  her,  noticed  the  circumstance. 

*Why  does  Laura  go  out  so  seldom,  Miss  Rich- 
mond ? '  he  inquired. 

*  Oh,'  said  Harriet,  with  a  foolish  little  feeling  of 
shame,  *  I  don't  think  Laura  cares  particularly  about 
society.' 

*  I  wonder  whether   they  push   that  girl  into  the 
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background/  thought  Dick,  *  or  make  a  household 
drudge  of  her?' 

Now  Dick  liked  to  be  with  the  Miss  Ridbmonds 
rather  than  with  other  giris  in  the  neighbomhood. 
Josephine  was  going  to  be  married;  Harriet,  to  do 
her  justice,  had  plenty  of  self-respect,  and  did  not 
-vant  to  flirt  with  him;  and  Laura,  a  shy,  soft-voiced, 
silent  girl,  would  sit  quietly  looking  on,  not  expecting, 
and  evidently  not  desiring,  to  be  takai  any  notice  o£ 
Her  shyness  did  not  extend  to  him,  that  he  observed 
at  once ;  moreover,  she  did  not  want  for  penetration ; 
he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  it  in  her  fiice,  that  she  was 
much  amused  at  the  Htde  attempts  sometimes  made 
to  gain  his  attentions,  and  at  his  Httle  attempts  to 
get  away  from  such  girls  as  might  happen  to  bore 
him.  And  she  no  more  expected  to  engage  his 
attention  herself  than  to  find  herself  adored  by  the 
Great  MoguL 

Dick  had  bought  his  sister  a  new  boat,  and,  when 
it  arrived,  he  proposed  to  take  her  down  the  river 
in  it  They  were  to  drive  home  in  his  drag.  She 
assented  gladly,  and  added — 

'  I  told  the  Miss  Grattans  that  we  were  going  down 
some  day  this  week,  and  they  said  they  should  be 
delighted  to  join  us.' 

^  Oh,'  said  Dick,  who  had  foreseen  this,  and  who 
disliked  these  two  young  ladies  chiefly  because  his 
sister  was  always  thrusting  them  in  his  way;    'I 
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asked  your  sisters-in-law  to  go  :  the  boat  lies  at  their 
landing  at  the  bottom  of  their  orchard.  I  shall  put 
them  in,  and  drop  down  for  you/ 

'  Very  well/  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  Richmond. 

*  I  told  them  that,  if  you  decided  to  go  to-day,  I 
would  let  them  know,'  he  continued,  and  off  he  pre- 
sently set,  taking  three  of  the  children  with  him. 

These  three  consisted  of  Milly,  who  was  about  six 
years  old ;  Reginald,  a  little  boy  who  talked  r^s  if  his 
mouth  was  full  of  plums ;  and  the  baby,  who  was 
nearly  two  years  old,  a  young  lady  who  made  about 
ten  words  do  the  work  of  hundreds,  and  yet  was 
applauded  whenever  she  spoke,  and  very  seldom  mis- 
understood. 

*  Lolly,'  said  the  baby  as  her  unclq  carried  her. 

'  She  means  that  we're  going  to  see  Aunt  Laura,* 
observed  the  little  girl. 

*  Lolly,'  repeated  the  baby,  with  a  satisfied  air.  The 
baby  was  devoted  to  Laura:  a  practical  mind  will 
probably  see  reason  enough  for  this  in  the  fact  that 
Laura  now  habitually  spent  her  mornings  in  the 
little  room  which  had  been  Moxon's.  Cakes,  figs, 
biscuits,  and  other  delicacies  were  kept  in  it,  and 
when  the  baby,  having  trotted  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window  to  Laura's  window,  had  been  lifted  in, 
and  kissed,  and  praised,  and  when  she  had  been  set 
down  again,  and  had  proceeded  with  great  sagacity 
to  a  drawer  containing  good  things,  and  had  slapped 
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it  with  the  palms  of  her  fat  hands,  and  said,  ^  Lolly, 
open,*  Laura  always  did  open  it,  exclaiming,  *  Clever 
little  thing  !*  and  gave  her  something  nice  out  of  it 
to  eat. 

Laura  held  a  siance  in  this  room  rather  often  — 
that  is  to  say,  as  often  as  the  Httle  Richmonds  came 
to  see  their  grandmother  in  the  morning. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  Laura 
said,  *  Nobody  shall  know,'  she  meant  to  include 
her  nephews  and  nieces ;  for  these  Uttle  people  were 
always  cognisant  of  everything  that  went  on  in  their 
grandmother's  house.  And  even  the  baby,  if  she 
missed  one  of  her  aunts  from  the  circle,  would  insist 
upon  making  a  progress  through  the  house  in  search 
of  her,  unless  her  absence  had  been  accoimted  for  in 
terms  that  the  little  creature  could  understand. 

It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  many  children 
have  quite  discretion  enough  not  to  talk  of  things 
which  they  have  been  told  to  keep  to  themselves; 
always  supposing  that  the  reasons  for  this  reticence 
have  been  duly  explained  to  them. 

The  elder  children  knew,  because  the  matter  had 
been  explained  to  them,  that  their  grandmother  had  not 
near  so  much  money  as  formerly,  and  consequently 
she  had  one  less  servant.  Aunt  Laura  washing  the 
tea-things,  &c. ;  but  that  they  were  not  to  talk  about 
this,  because  their  aunts  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known. 
Accordingly,  they  never  did  talk  about  it  out  of  the 
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family.  But  then  they  regarded  *  Uncle  Dick '  as  one 
of  the  family ;  and  once  or  twice  had  said  things 
which  rather  surprised  him. 

That  morning,  when  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room  from  the  garden,  and  had  been  informed  by 
the  housemaid  that  Mrs.  Richmond  and  the  young 
ladies  were  out,  .Dick  was  about  to  return,  but  the 
baby  pulled  him  vehemently  to  the  door ;  and  when 
he  took  her  up  to  carry  her  off  she  began  to  cry. 

*  She  wants  to  find  Aunt  Lolly,'  said  the  boy. 

*  Baby  must  see  her  aunts  some  other  day,'  said 
Dick  ;  *  they  are  out.' 

*  Aimt  Lolly  isn't  out,'  said  the  boy  with  scorn. 
*  Of  course  she  never  goes  out  in  the  morning,  when 
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she's  got  all  that  to  do.' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Laura  is  at  home,'  said  Sarah,  the 
housemaid ;  *  but  she's  busy.' 

The  baby  by  this  time  had  stiiiggled  down,  and  got 
into  the  garden,  and  she  was  running  away  as  fast 
as  her  little  fat  legs  could  carry  her. 

Dick  only  stayed  to  leave  a  message  with  the  maid, 
and  then  he  followed — passed  the  kitchen  window, 
passed  the  window  of  the  late  Mr.  Richmond's  study, 
and  came  to  another  window,  following  the  children. 
It  was  about  two  feet  from  the  ground:  and  as  he 
came  up,  the  legs  of  the  two  elder  ones  were  dis- 
appearing inside,  and  the  baby  was  clamouring  to 
be  taken  in  also. 
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*  Now,  children/  he  heard  Laura  say,  *  how  often 
have  I  told  you  not  to  come  in  by  the  window  ?  Look 
at  baby  :  she  is  stamping  upon  the  carnations.' 

Dick  then  appeared.  Laura  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  a  deal  table  before  her. 
A  small  tub  of  hot  water  stood  upon  it,  and  she  had 
just  lifted  a  china  cup  from  it,  and  was  drjdng  it  with 
an  affair  which  maids  call  a  glass-cloth.  Dick,  seeing 
that  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  lifted  his  hat.  Laura  was  adorned  with  a  large 
white  linen  apron,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  looked 
a  little  dismayed. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  found  nothing  in  her  occu- 
pation to  excite  his  attention.  He  had  travelled  long 
enough  to  have  seen  men  and  women  do  all  sorts 
of  things  in  all  sorts  of  ways  :  so  he  lifted  in  the 
baby,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  window-sill,  with  his  legs 
among  the  carnations,  began  to  talk  about  his  pro- 
posed row  down  the  river ;  and  Laura,  after  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  went  on  washing  the  breakfast-service, 
and  hanging  the  cups  upon  a  row  of  little  hooks. 

The  baby  was  soon  seated  quietly  on  the  floor, 
biting  minute  bits  out  of  an  apple  with  the  whitest 
little  teeth  in  the  world ;  and  the  two  other  children 
began  to  do  the  honours  of  the  place. 

*  This  is  where  grandmamma  keeps  all  her  best 
things.  Uncle  Dick.  Oh,  grandma's  got  such  beau- 
tiful plates,  with  birds  on  them  !' 
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*  And  grandmamma's  got  a  silver  stag.' 

*  Indeed !' 

*  Aunt  Lolly,  do  show  him  the  silver  stag.' 

*  Presently,'  said  Laura,  smiling. 

*  You  shall  see  it  presently,  Uncle  Dick.  Oh,  and 
grandmamma's  got  some  silver  tankards,  too.  We 
know  when  they're  going  to  be  used,  don't  we,  Lolly  ? 
Uncle  Dick,  have  you  heard  that  we're  going  to  be 
at  the  wedding  breakfast?  Grandmamma  says  we 
shall,  all  but  baby;  and  it  only  wants  nine  weeks 
and  a  half  to  the  wedding.  Oh,  I  wish  it  would  come 
to-morrow.* 

*  You  shall  come  too,  Uncle  Dick,'  said  the  hberal- 
minded  Uttle  boy,  inviting  him  on  the  spot  *  Oh, 
what  fun  it  will  be  for  Aunt  Josey  :  and  we  shall  go 
and  stay  in  Aunt  Josey's  house.  Lolly,  when  will  it 
be  your  turn  to  be  married  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Laura,  demurely,  and  not 
more  put  out  of  countenance  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

*  She  can't  be  married,'  said  Miss  Milly,  *  till  some- 
body comes  to  marry  her ;  can  you,  Lolly  ?  * 

Laura  had  been  startled  into  her  first  answer,  but 
now  she  said  nothing :  and  Dick  made  some  sHght 
observation,  which  was  intended  in  her  interest  to 
divert  the  children's  attention  to  something  else. 
But  when  they  had  answered  it,  and  a  further  question 
that  he  put,  tliey  returned  to  the  attack. 
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*  It  won't  be  at  all  fair,  then,  if  somebody  doesn't 
come/  said  the  boy,  tumbling  himself  head  over  heels 
out  of  the  window.  Then,  as  if  the  suitability  of  the 
thing  had  suddenly  struck  him,  he  secured  Dick  by 
the  legs,  and  exclaimed,  *Why  can't  Uncle  Dick 
marry  her  ?    Perhaps  he  came  on  purpose.' 

*  No,  he  didn't,'  said  Milly,  *  he  came  to  see 
mamma ;  and  perhaps  Lolly  doesn't  wish ^ 

Dick,  with  a  coimtenance  of  the  utmost  possible 
redness,  and  literally  held  by  the  legs,  did  not  know 
what  to  do  or  where  to  look. 

*  Oh,  yes,  she  does.  I  know  she  does.  Uncle  Dick, 
dear,  do  marry  Lolly — do.  She  wants  you  to  marry 
her  so  much,  don't  you,  Lolly  ?  And  we  want  to  go 
to  the  wedding.' 

Dick's  self-possession  so  utterly  failed  him,  that  he 
sat  stock-still ;  and  the  ridiculous  reason  which  came 
out  as  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  this  family  arrange- 
ment struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  in  spite  of  himself 
he  burst  into  an  irresistible  fit  of  laughing. 

*  Come  along,'  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover,  *  it's  time  we  were  off;'  and  he  shook  himself 
free  of  the  boy's  detaining  arms,  and  was  wondering 
how  he  could  turn  round  and  look  at  Laura,  when, 
to  his  relief,  he  heard  the  door  open  and  shut 
again.  She  was  gone;  and  he  wished,  and  so  did 
she,  that  she  had  had  the  sense  and  foresight  to  retire 
before. 
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*  Well,  I  never  did  feel  so  utterly  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ! '  said  Dick,  marching  across  the  garden, 
with  his  face  still  all  aglow.  *  The  only  drawback  to 
being  with  children  is  that  now  and  then  they  say 
such  disastrous  things.  "Wants  to  marry  you  so 
much !  '*  Well,  if  it  had  been  said  of  any  of  the 
other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  !  But  this  particular 
one,  if  she  has  such  a  wish,  has  certainly  the  grace 
to  keep  it  to  herself.  I  know  nothing  of  her ;  and, 
upon  my  word,  it  was  too  bad.  I  must  be  particu- 
larly civil  to  her  this  afternoon.' 

Here  the  children  overtook  him  :  and  he  told  them 
a  story  all  the  way  home  by  way  of  making  them  for- 
get this  matrimonial  conversation. 

In  the  afternoon  Laura  did  not  appear. 

*  I  wonder,'  thought  Dick,  *  whether  she  minds  it 
much,  and  whether  she  was  much  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance.' 

Probably  she  was ;  for  the  next  day  he  met  her 
suddenly  in  the  road,  and  she  was  so  painfully  embar- 
rassed that,  though  he  greeted  her  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful air  of  unconsciousness,  she  stammered,  blushed, 
and  could  not  look  at  him.  So  in  pity  to  her  he  was 
obliged  to  take  his  leave,  instead  of  turning  and  walk- 
ing a  little  way  with  her  as  he  had  intended. 

She  was  very  successful  after  that  in  keeping  out 
of  his  way ;  did  not  enter  her  brother's  house,  nor 
sit  in  the  drawing-room  at  home,  lest  he  should  come 
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in.  Yet  at  the  end  of  a  week,  when  he  did  encouLter 
her,  she  was  still  shy,  still  abashed. 

'Poor  Uttle  girl!'  he  thought  (Laura  was  as  tall 
as  most  other  women).  *What  is  to  be  done?  I 
must  manage  to  restore  her  self-respect  if  I  can.' 

But  for  several  days  after  this  he  did  not  see 
her,  and  then  she  dined  at  her  brother's  house,  and 
avoided  him  with  such  bashM  persistency,  that  he 
was  afraid  every  one  would  notice.  It  was  a  very 
real  feeling,  that  was  evident,  and  it  seemed  to  grow 
upon  her.  So  Dick  revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind, 
and  decided  that  he  would  speak  to  her  about  it  in 
a  plain,  simple  manner,  just  as  if  he  was  a  relative 
and  much  older  than  herself — ^would  assure  her  that 
he  knew  the  children  had  quite  misinterpreted  her 
sentiments — ^and  talk  afterwards  about  other  things 
till  she  was  again  at  her  ease. 

This  conversation  was  to  begin  somewhat  in  this 
way:  he  was  to  remark  that  children  often  make 
ridiculous  speeches,  and  she,  knowing  what  was 
coming,  was  to .  turn  her  young  face  away  and 
blush.  He  knew  exactly  how  she  would  look  when 
she  blushed  ;  but  he  did  not  care  for  anything  but 
to  set  matters  right ;  he  felt  no  other  interest  in  the 
conversation  that  he  thus  rehearsed  beforehand. 

*  As  our  little  niece  and  nephew  did  the  other  day,' 
he  meant  to  add ;  and  then  he  was  to  tell  her  how 
absurd  they  had  both  been  to  be  so  sensitive  about 
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it ;  *  for  his  part  it  was  only  for  the  moment,  but  as 
she  felt  the  matter  still/  &c.  &c. 

And  then  he  meant  to  say  things  which  would  show 
her  that  he  was  a  man  of  somewhat  mature  age  who 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life>  and  she  was  a  young, 
inexperienced  creature,  and  he  could  assure  her  that 
she  ought  never  to  bestow  another  thought  upon 
this  nonsense,  and  she  was  to  say  she  would  not, 
and  they  were  to  part  l&iends. 

*  Only,'  thought  Mr.  Richard  Vernon,  *  it  behoves 
me  to  be  careful  not  to  produce  a  second  misunder- 
standing while  I  am  correqting  the  first.'  If  he  was 
making  a  mistake  himself  in  so  thinking,  he  should 
not  be  severely  blamed,  for  several  women  as  young 
and  &.irer  than  Laura  had  helped  him  in  the  making 
of  it,  and  were  helping  him  stilL 

So  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  one  morning, 
when  Laura's  mother  and  her  sisters  were  out,  he  again 
approached  her  window  from  the  garden,  taking  care 
to  sing  an  air  as  he  came  along  which  should  prevent 
his  taking  her  at  unawares. 

*0h,  Laiuu,*  he  said,  when  he  reached  the  open 
window,  *  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  here ;  I  wanted  to 
have  a  little  fiiendly  talk  with  you.'  Laura  seemed 
overcome  with  bashfulness,  and  a  delicate  bloom  over- 
spread her  cheeks  and  forehead,  which  very  much 
improved  her  face.  She  had  a  number  of  spoons  and 
forks  and  some  old-fashioned  silver  utensils  spread 
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before  her,  and  seemed  to  be  brashing  one,  and 
another,  with  some  crimson  powder  spread  upon  a 
thing  like  a  highly-magnified  tooth-brush. 

She  looked  up  when  Dick  appeared,  but  she  made 
him  no  answer  whatever,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
window-sill  as  before,  with  his  feet  among  the  flowers, 
and  began  to  talk  first  on  indifferent  subjects  with 
the  most  frank,  friendly,  and  unembarrassed  manner 
possible. 

Laura  had  the  usual  white  apron  with  its  large  bib 
pinned  before  her ;  it  made  her  slender  figure  look 
even  more  girlish  than  usual,  and  her  shyness  added 
to  the  effect  She  could  not  dispense  with  her  occu- 
pation, but  while  she  answered  Dick  in  monosyllables 
she  went  on  with  her  polishing  operations,  her  hands 
being  covered  with  a  pair  of  loose  wash-leather 
gloves.  *A  droll  occupation,'  thought  Dick,  *but 
very  becoming  to  her ;  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so 
well  before.' 

At  last  he  began  to  approach  the  subject  which  had 
brought  him  there. 

*I  wanted  particularly  to  ask  you  to  go  to  the 
Grattans'  picnic  to-morrow ;  I  hope  you  will' 

'  I  think  I  shall  have  an  engagement  at  home,'  said 
Laura. 

'  It  makes  me  so  uncomfortable  to  see  you  hold 
aloof  from  all  the  little  parties  and  amusements  that 
— that  girls  like,'  said  Dick;  '  and  to  think  that  it  is 
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probably  my  fault,  and  that  you  continue  to  feel 
nervous  because  I  was  such  a  stupid  fellow  the  other 
day,  that  I  am  come  to  apologise,  and  to  say  that  I 
hope  you  will  go  as  a  particular  favour  to  myself,  and 
to  say  what — ^in  fact,  what  I  should  have  said  then ;' 
but  he  did  not  say  it,  or  say  anything ;  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  beginning  to  wish  himself  somewhere 
else,  and  was  conscious  that  he  was  not  holding  the 
part  in  the  conversation  that  he  had  intended. 

*  Perhaps  you  mean,'  said  Laura,  taking  him  up 
softly  to  his  great  surprise,  *  that  when  the  children 
talked  nonsense  you  should  have  said,  "Your  Aunt 
Laura  no  more  wishes  such  a  thing  than  I  do." '  She 
paused ;  Dick  stammered  out  a  sort  of  assent,  which 
would  have  been  unmeaning  if  it  had  been  audible, 
but  it  was  not ;  and  then  she  added,  still  in  the  soft, 
sweet  tone,  *  Yes,  I  think  you  should,  or  you  might, 
have  said  something  of  that  kind.  But  I  do  not  want 
you  to  make  any  mistake.  I  cannot  help  being 
bashftil,  but  I  have  long  got  over  the 'original  cause, 
and  have  assured  myself  that  the  shortness  and  sHght- 
ness  of  our  acquaintance  must  have  made  you  certain 
that  I  was  clear  of  any  such  wish  as  they  imputed 
to  me.' 

*  Shortness  and  slightness  !'  repeated  Dick,  rally- 
ing, and  veiy  glad  to  find  something  to  say;  *I 
should  have  said  that  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
you  and  your  whole  family,  and  on  such  terms  I 
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hope  to  continue.      Surely  you  consider  me  as  a 
friend?' 

*I  feel  quite  friendly  towards  you/  said  Laura, 
now  rather  composedly,  for  the  dreaded  subject  had 
been  approached  and  probed,  and  it  was  not  nearly 
so  formidable  now.  Dick  had  meant  to  say  much 
more,  but  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  it ;  at  last  he 
observed — 

*  Then  all  this  being  imderstood — r-' 
*A11  what?'  said  Laura. 

*  She  means,'  thought  Dick,  *  that  I  have  come  here 
professedly  to  explain  and  to  apologise,  and  have 
left  the  thing  to  be  done  by  her.'  *  It  being  under- 
stood, I  mean,'  he  began,  *  that  we  are  well  aware 
of  each  other's  indifference.  I  know  very  well  that 
you  are  utterly  indifferent  to  me,  and  have  not  con- 
descended to  have  any  designs  on  me  or  my  pro- 
perty.' 

Laura  on  this  looked  up  quite  surprised ;  the  speech 
had  been  made  with  sudden  heat,  and  almost  with 
bitterness ;  it  was  so  bluntly  expressed  as  to  be  any- 
thing but  civil,  and  it  was  most  evident,  even  to  her 
inexperienced  eyes,  that  Dick  was  vexed  with  himself 
and  mortified. 

*  No,'  she  said,  in  the  same  tone  of  subdued  sweet- 
ness, *  I  am  not  utterly  indifferent  to  you — I  rather 
like  you — as  an  acquaintance,'  she  added,  *  or,  since 
you  prefer  the  word,  as  a  friend.     And  I  am  sorry 
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that  you  should  have  annoyed  yourself  with  the 
notion  that  I  stayed  away  from  the  parties  only  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  to  meet  you.  I  should  have  done 
just  the  same  if  you  had  not  been  here.  I  had 
another  reason.' 

*  Another  reason  ! '  said  Dick,  recovering  his  temper 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  it ;  *  and  may  I  ask  then 
what  the  reason  could  be  ?' 

*  Oh,  that,'  said  Laura,  *  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
you.' 

*What!  a  mystery!'  he  exclaimed;  *I  thought 
there  were  no  mysterfes  excepting  in  novels.' 

*  This  is  a  very  homely  one,  and  quite  simple.* 

*  You  will  clear  it  up  for  me  some  day,  will  you 
not?'  said  Dick,  wondering  at  himself  for  having 
been  put  out  of  temper,  and  feeling  that  he  must 
not  go  now  till  he  had  made  her  forget  that  blunt 
speech. 

*  I  do  not  think  I  shall,'  said  Laura. 

*  Li  that  case  I  shall  set  myself  to  find  it  out' 

*  I  do  not  think  you  will.  I  suppose  you  will  on 
reflection  think  as  I  do,  that  you  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  search  into  my  affairs.' 

*  Well,  I  do  on  reflection  think  so ;  but,  Laura ' 

*  But  what,  Mr.  Vernon  ?' 

,  *  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  address  you  by 
your  name,'  said  Dick,  now  suddenly  thrown  back 
again. 
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*  Of  course/  said  Laura ;  *  I  was  a  mere  child  when 
we  were  last  together.' 

Dick  looked  at  her,  and  was  surprised  how  from 
moment  to  moment  she  recovered  her  self-possession ; 
indeed,  they  were  not  now  on  equal  grounds.  In 
letting  him  know  that  she  had  not  given  away  her 
heart  imasked,  she  was  only  keeping  up  her  feminine 
dignity ;  but  he  was  giving  her  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
information  in  saying  that  their  indifference  was 
reciprocal 

*  But/  he  thought,  *  she  has  come  out  of  this  scrape 
very  well,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  me.  So  she  did 
not  stay  away  on  my  account  after  alL' 

*But  Laura  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  name,'  he 
began ;  *  I  like  the  sound  of  it  Why  do  you  smile. 
Miss  Richmond  ?  Do  I  really  see  in  your  face  that 
you  cannot  return  the  compliment  ?' 

*  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,'  said  Laura ;  *  but  the 
beauty  or  ugliness  of  a  mere  sound  can  be  but  matter 
of  opinion.' 

*  Dick  is  an  ugly  name  evidently  in  your  opinion.' 

*  It  is  not  so  very — ',  I  like  it  rather  better  than 
Richard.' 

*  Like  it  rather  better  than  Richard,'  repeated  Dick, 
laughing.  'Well,  when  a  naturally  bashful  and 
modest  man  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  a  civil  things 
I  think,  I  do  think,  he  ought  to  be  met  in  a  Sfurit 
of ' 
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*  Reciprocity  ?'  suggested  Laura. 

*  Yes.  Rather  an  ugly  name,  is  it  ?  Perhaps  you 
think  me  rather  an  ugly  fellow  ?' 

*  No,'  said  Laura,  looking  at  him  as  if  to  consider 
the  subject  for  the  first  time,  *  I  think  you  are  rather 
handsome.'  And  a  smile  of  amusement  lighted  up 
her  whole  face.' 

Dick,  having  made  a  blunder,  had  no  answer  ready ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  Laura  was  actually  laughing, 
he  burst  into  a  laugh  also,  and  said,  *  Laura,  you're 
laughing  at  me.' 

*  Of  course  I  was,'  said  Laura.  *  I  was  wondering 
what  you  were  to  do  about  the  "  reciprocity." ' 

*  If  you  made  your  last  speech  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  merely  to  get  me  into  a  scrape ^ 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  made  it  in  the  interests  of 
truth  and  sincerity,' 

*  And  pray,'  said  Dick,  still  not  master  of  the  situa— 
tion,  *  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  your  face  or 
figure  to  prevent  a  man  from  thinking  you  handsome 
if  he  chooses  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  there  is  want  of  beauty  to  prevent  it.' 

*  Well,'  said  Dick,  rallying,  after  a  short  pause,  *  I 
shall  not  feel  in  this  case  that  any  reciprocity  would 
become  me,  because  the  look  you  gave  me  when  you 
made  that  civil  speech  took  away  all  its  value.  It 
was,  indeed,  with  a  most  matter-of-fact,  confessed 
carelessness  that  you  gave  your  verdict" 
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*  Why  should  I  have  affected  to  care,'  said  Laura, 
'about  a  matter  that  is  of  no  consequence  at  all? 
Beauty  signifies  nothing  to  a  man ;  he  can  get  on  just 
as  well  without  it — in  fact,  I  think  better.' 

'  How  so  ?' 

'A  plain  man  takes  more  pains  to  make  himself 
agreeable.' 

*  More  pains  than  I  do  ?' 

'  I  never  saw  you  take  pains  to  be  agreeable,  and 
pleasing,  and  attentive,  but  to  one  lady.' 

Dick  was  rather  alarmed ;  he  counted  over  all  the 
young  ladies  in  his  mind,  Laura  included. 

*  Indeed  T  he  exclaimed,  *  and  that  was ^ 

*  My  mother,'  said  Laura. 

*  Well,'  answered  Dick,  as  if  in  apology  for  himself, 
*  she  is  the  most  charming  old  lady  possible.' 

*  And  there  again  is  reciprocity.  I  have  heard  her 
make  very  flattering  remarks  about  you,  and  say  that 
you  were  charming.' 

'  That  must  have  been  in  answer  to  something  dis- 
paraging that  you  had  said.' 

'  No,'  said  Laura,  laughing,  '  I  had  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  you.' 

*But  when  she  made  that  sensible  remark,  you 
agreed  with  her.  You  said,  "Yes,  mamma;  so 
he  is." ' 

*  Why,  no,'  said  Laura,  *  I  didn't' 

*  Why  not  ?'  asked  Dick,  audaciously. 
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*Some  people  are  acute/  replied  Laura;  'they 
observe  the  motives  of  those  about  them ;  not,'  she 
added,  *  that  any  special  acuteness  was  needed  in 
such  a  case  as  this.' 

Dick  looked  at  her  with  great  amusement  *  It 
appears  to  me,'  he  said,  *  that,  through  a  mistaken 
and  damaging  frankness,  I  have  thrown  away  the 
advantage  that  a  man  usually  has  in  talking  to  an 
unmarried  lady,  and  you  iare  revenging  yourself  on 
me.' 

*  You  mean,  perhaps,  that  I  am  using  the  privilege 
of  a  friend,  and  hinting  at  something  in  you  that  may 
not  be  quite  perfect  I  think  it  was  a  friend  that  you 
wished  to  be  considered,  wasn't  it  ?' 

*  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  fair  enemy.  I 
mean  that  girls  in  general  have  a  fancy,  a  sort  of  way 
of  regarding  all  bachelors  as  possible  suitors.* 

*  Have  they?'  said  Laiura,  demiurely. 

*  They  have.' 

*  And  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  bachelor  ?' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Unless,  with  the  best  and  kindest  of  motives,  and 
with  a  certain  manly  pity  in  his  mind  for  any  par- 
ticular young  lady,  he  comes  and  sets  matters  in  a 
different  light  In  such  a  case,  you  think  he  makes 
over  the  advantage  to  her.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  I 
think  he  does.  In  fact,  I  now  feel  that  I  can  talk  to 
you  as  freely  as  if  I  were  yoiu:  grandmother.' 
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'Freely!'  repeated  Dick.  *I  hope  you  consider 
that  you  have  done  that  already.  I  never  felt  so 
helplessly  under  the  lash  of  the  feminine  tongue 
before.' 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  prize-fighter/  observed  Laura, 
*  who,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  allowed  his  little 
daughter  to  beat  him,  repHed,  "  It  pleases  her,  and  it 
doesn't  hurt  me,"  * 

'  It  does  hurt  me,'  said  Dick,  laughing ;  *  it  hurts 
very  much ;  I  feel  quite  sore  (when  I  heard  the  story 
though,  it  was  his  wife  who  beat  him ;  you  know  best, 
being  my  grandmother,  why  you  altered  it).  And 
why  do  you  assume  that  you  know  my  motives,  and 
insinuate  that  I  pay  attention  to  the  old  ladies  in 
order  to  escape * 

*  What  ?'  asked  Laura. 

*  Oh  !'  said  Dick,  *  now  I  think  of  it  I  am  privileged 
to  be  as  frank  as  you  are ;  I  acknowledge,  therefore, 
that  I  did  it  in  order  to  escape  from  the  attentions  of 
the  young  ones.' 

This  was  a  stroke  of  frankness  that  Laura  was  not 
prepared  for,  and  she  blushed  in  spite  of  hersel£ 

*My  sisters  are  exceptions,  of  course?'  she  pre- 
sently said, 

*  Decidedly  !  and  yourself!  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
speak  freely  !  Yes,  there  are  at  least  three  exceptions^ 
One  exception  is  going  to  many  young  Philpott; 
another  exception  is  afraid  of  Grace,  and  can't  bear 
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me  either ;  the  third  exception  is  my  excellent  grand- 
mother !    Laura,  do  you  know  that  you  have  a  most 
sweet  and  musical  little  laugh  ?' 
Laura  looked  up. 

*  I  meant  that  for  reciprocity,'  continued  Dick. 
'  I  have  been  thinking  how  I  could  return  your  one 
compliment — ^your  compliment  that  you  afterwards 
completely  explained  away.  Now  we  are  quits. 
And  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  by  telling  me 
so  many  unpleasant  truths,  and  making  me  sit  on 
this  window-sill  to  be  lectured  ?' 

Laura  had  finished  cleaning  her  silver,  and  had  put 
it  in  a  basket  and  risen. 

'Perhaps  I  meant  it  for  your  good,'  she  said; 
'but  now  I  think  of  it,  that  is  rather  an  uncom- 
fortable seat  So  I  will  let  you  go  now.  Good- 
bye!' 

She  came  towards  him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

*  But  suppose  I  don't  wish  to  go  just  yet?'  said  the 
inconsistent  visitor. 

*  In  that  case,  of  course  you  can  stay ;  only,  as  I 
am  going,  if  I  leave  you  here  you  must  promise  to 
shut  down  the  window  when  you  do  go.' 

*  You  are  going  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

He  took  her  hand  for  an  instant  \  then  she  turned 
and  left  the  room.  He  was  surprised,  and  sat  cogi- 
tating for  full  five  minutes ;  then  he  rose  and  pulled 
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down  the  window,  going  down  the  garden  to  the 
river,  not  half  pleased  with  himself,  and  not  sure 
whether,  on  the  whole,  he  was  pleased  with  her. 
*  Why  did  I  let  her  go?'  he  thought  *I  never  met 
with  that  kind  of  girl  before.  How  vivid  her  sen- 
sations are — ^liow  shamefaced  she  was  at  first,  and 
how  completely  my  little  mistake  gave  her  courage ! 
She  enjoyed  making  game  of  me.  I  rather  admire 
that  pretty  Httle  saucy  smile.  Another  motive  had 
she  for  staying  away  from  those  stupid  parties?  I 
wonder  what  that  motive  is.' 

Pecuniary  losses  press  far  less  heavily  on  some 
people  than  on  others.  Some  people  say,  *  How 
much  better  not  to  have  possessed  riches,  or  even 
an  easy  competence,  than  to  have  had  such'blessings 
and  then  lost  them !'  This  is  one  of  the  common 
mistakes  of  an  unobservant  or  distrustfiil  mind.  It  is 
best,  surely,  to  have  every  blessing  that  this  world  can 
afford,  to  enjoy  it  while  it  is  bestowed,  and  submit 
when  it  is  withdrawn.  Still,  as  said  before,  pecuniary 
loss  falls  less  heavily  on  some  people  than  on  others. 
Those  on  whom  it  falls  least  heavily  are  those  who 
have  scattered  the  blessing  while  they  possessed  it, 
who  have  looked  on  money  more  as  a  loan  than  as  a 
gift ;  if  they  have  been  able  to  say  while  they  had  it, 
'these  riches  will,  perhaps,  make  themselves  wings, 
they  shall  therefore  fly  in  the  direction  that  I  please 
while  I  have  power  oyer  them,'  they  are  not  likely  to 
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feel  it  much,  though,  after  all  that  they  have  nobly 
spent  or  kindly  given,  their  time  for  spending  and 
giving  comes  to  an  end. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Laura's  mother  had  been 
one  of  those  women  who  do  not  think  much  about 
money ;  she  had  been  wilUng  to  go  without  luxuries 
that  she  could  have  afforded  in  order  that  her  poor 
neighbours  might  have  food  and  raiment:  the  habit 
of  self-denial  was  therefore  already  formed,  and  it  did 
not  shock  her  to  find  that  now  there  were  more  things 
to  go  without,  and  more  care  to  be  exercised  in  spend- 
ing what  money  was  left. 

Things  went  on  much  as  usual  for  another  month, 
and  then  what  Grace  feared  and  Laura  had  surmised 
came  to  pass ;  another  letter  was  received,  and  Mrs. 
Richmond  lost  another  two  hundred  a  year.  Jose- 
phine was  aghast  at  the  news,  and  even  Harriet  was 
alarmed  into  common  sense  by  it,  but  the  mother 
took  it  quietly,  only  saying,  *Let  me  get  Josephine 
married,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
what  we  can  do.' 

Grace  herself  considered  the  matter  long  and  pain- 
fully. A  wedding  is  a  great  expense  to  a  family,  but 
is  the  last  that  ought  to  be  grudged.  Josephine 
received  from  her  mother  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences usually  bestowed  upon  a  bride ;  the  expen- 
diture required  for  them  trenched  largely  on  what 
was  left  of  the  income  for  the  coming  year,  and  Grace 
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perceived  plainly  still  further  loss  and  further  respon- 
sibility. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

*The  two  girls,'  said  Gilbert,  *must  go  out  as 
governesses.     I  see  nothing  else  for  it' 

*0h,  they  are  of  no  consequence,'  answered  the 
somewhat  uncommon  daughter-in-law;  'it  is  your 
mother  that  I  think  o£' 

*  Of  course  I  can  have  her  here  ?'  said  Gilbert 
*  She  would  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  I  always  like 
to  l^  with  her.' 

*  Of  course  you  do :  but,  love,  we  could  not  make 
her  comfortable  in  this  crowded  house,  with  no  sitting- 
room  for  retirement,  and  no  garden.  Besides,  she 
has  lived  so  many  years  in  that  house,  she  would  not 
like  to  leave  it' 

*You  would  not,  surely,  propose  our  leaving  this 
house  just  now  ?'  observed  Gilbert  *  This  is  not  the 
time  for  increasing  our  expenses.' 

'What  would  you  like  to  do  then ?'  asked  Grace. 

*  My  dear,  what  is  the  good  of  saying  that  ?  What 
do  you  want  to  do  ?  is  the  question,  for  you  evidently 
have  some  scheme  in  your  head.' 

'  If  your  mother's  house  were  not  her  own,  I  should 
have  nothing  to  propose;  but  it  is.  She  cannot 
afford  to  go  on  hving  in  it  She  might  not  be  able 
to  let  it  Why  should  we  not  all  move  into  it?  It 
would  accommodate  us  well,  leaving  her  her  present 
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chamber  and  her  present  little  quiet  sitting-room. 
That  is,  it  would  do  if  Josephine  and  Laura  were 
gone.' 

*  Poor  little  Laura !'  observed  Gilbert 

*  Yes,  poor  little  dear !'  said  Grace.  *  But,  Gilbert, 
what  else  can  be  done  ?  You  do  not  suppose  for  a 
moment,  knowing  Laura  as  you  do,  that  she  would 
remain  at  home  to  be  a  burden  to  any  one  ?' 

*  Couldn't  she  teach  the  children  ?' 

*  No,  love,  I  think  not  I  haven't  asked  any  ques- 
tions jet,  but  I  think  your  mother  would  be  miserable 
if  Harriet  was  sent  away  instead  of  Laura.  Harriet 
is  delicate,  and  troublesome  too.  No,  Laura  must  go 
out  And,  dear  Gilbert,  it  will  be  a  trouble  to  me, 
but  I  think  Harriet  must  teach  our  children.' 

'  Will  she  ?'  asked  GUbert 

*  She  must  either  do  that  or  leave  us.  It  will  be,  of 
course,  to  her  interest  to  please  me,  Gilbert.  I  know 
she  can  teach  music  extremely  well ;  because  two  or 
three  times  last  summer  she  gave  our  little  Harriet  a 
lesson  for  her  own  amusement  What  she  wants  is 
sense,  not  knowledge :  she  has  plenty  of  that ;  and  I 
must  look  after  her,  and  see  that  she  is  obeyed.' 

Mr.  Gilbert  Richmond  fell  into  his  wife's  scheme 
without  any  hesitation  or  any  discussion.  So  did  his 
mother  when  it  was  proposed  t6  her ;  so  did  Harriet ; 
80  did  Laura — ^it  was  all  so  complete,  so  natural,  so 
easy— easy,  indeed,  for  every  one  but  Laura,  who  not 
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only  fdt  hurt  that  Grace  should  have  the  entire 
management  of  her  husband  and  his  whole  ^unily, 
but  that  she  herself  should  not  be  able  to  propose 
an>thing  half  so  good,  though  to  her  was  assigned  the 
only  part  that  was  painful  or  unpleasant  For  Laura 
knew  that  she  loved  her  mother  more  than  did  her 
two  sisters  put  together,  and  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
her  for  an  indefinite  peiiod.  Grace  would  be  good  to 
her;  Grace  would  see  diat  she  did  not  suffer  from 
Harriet's  little  sdfish  ways ;  the  mother  and  daughter- 
iiblaw  wouKi  have  endless  discossioas  and  little  do- 
mestic |>bns  together;  diese  wooki  ahrajs  be  bar- 
monioos  and  geneiaQT  loriiii^  Whi»i  Liixn  thought 
about  this;,  she  penmcted  hersi^^  rv>  be  a  HiLle  iealous^ 
"I  :s;^i<ocM  not  care  s>d  m:3ich«*  s2re  coB^Skkxed.  "if 
mj^rmuii  wtne  i&oc  alhrex^iv  r&eirlr  as  ix&i  o^*^  Gsace  as 
:«i«  6$  OJf  uts.  Tbey  wtH  ajuaiije  G5b«eiu*  ansd  make 
ihwa  d.>  ^^tiKft  a$  tlSer  Eke.  aiai  I  j.i^l1  be  sSniEt  up  in 
$o«tte  :5k"^V!ill^N>cw^  aJB^  ksw^w  acocffl^  <af  wbii  goes 

»tt^«J^  JMChS  iSl^Mi:  5«v«r  wr::?»  ii  xZL"    Latnn  was 
IkH«t^     ^\\\hiiIJ5    \   jwCiiy  ^«5Kjr   thLi  BIT  iklfieMoe 
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So  Laiira  tried  to-be  more  contented;  and  now 
that  she  and  Dick  Vemon  were  better  friends,  she 
came  frequently  to  her  brother's  house,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  all  the  discussions.  The  wedding  was  near  at 
hand,  and  that  seemed  to  overpower  all  else.  Nobody 
had  time  to  see  her  low  spirits,  there  was  so  much  to 
do ;  and  Grace  was  already  beginning  to  get  things  in 
trim  for-  the  move  into  the  other  house,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable that  they  should  leave  it  before  quarter-day. 
Dick  now  made  himself  useful  Family  pictures  were 
moved  from  the  son's  house  to  the  mother's.  He  was 
consulted  about  them,  and  helped  to  hang  them  him- 
sel£  On  these  occasions  he  generally  had  a  chat 
with  Laura;  indeed,  he  was  now  much  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  than  with  either  of  her 
sisters.  But  his  company  gave  her  little  pleasure. 
She  was  to  go  away  from  home  so  soon,  and  more 
than  one  lady  was  already  in  correspondence  with  her 
concerning  the  teaching  of  her  children.  Moreover, 
Laura,  shortly  before  the  last  loss  of  income  on  the 
part  of  her  mother,  had  undertaken  to  teach  the  elder 
girls  in  the  Philanthropic  School  how  to  clean  silver, 
and  also  how  to  use  a  sewing  machine.  She  had, 
therefore,  little  time  on  her  hands,  and  she  wished  to 
have  less.  *I  will  do  what  has  to  be  done  first,' 
thought  Laura,  *  and  think  about  it  afterwards ;  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  when  I  am  in  a  situation,  as 
governesses  call  it     I  wonder  who  there  is  in  this 
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world  that  is  not  in  a  situation  of  some  sort  or 
other?' 

Even  Mr.  Gilbert  Richmond  was  observed  by  the 
ladies  of  his  family  to  be  desirous  of  getting  the  move 
over  as  soon  as  possible;  and  he  evinced  a  great 
desire  that  his  house  should  let  quickly.  The  reason 
of  this  came  out  during  the  course  of  a  particular 
evening,  when  his  mother  and  sisters  were  dining  with 
him.  It  would  add  one  to  the  list  of  voters,  and  he 
rather  hoped  that  a  friend  of  his  own  way  of  thinking 
was  going  to  take  it  \  it  was  a  nice  quiet  place  for  a 
literary  man,  and  an  election  was  likely  to  come  on. 

*The  idea!'  said  Harriet;  *I  wonder  how  you 
men  can  interest  yourselves  so  much  in  politics ;  and 
you  too,  Mr.  Vernon — that  is  why  you  are  anxious 
about  it,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  I  suppose  it  is,'  said  Dick ;  *  and  you  do  not  in- 
terest yourself  in  politics,  it  seems.  It  would  amuse 
you  if  you  were  in  America  to  hear  the  women  talk 
politics.' 

*  And  talk  about  their  rights,'  said  Laura.  *  Well, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  got  all  my  rights,  and 
I  think  all  my  privileges.  Do  you  think  it  will  end  in 
our  being  made  to  have  votes,  Gilbert?' 

*  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear;  these  are  strange  times.' 

*  Should  you  like  us  to  have  them  ?' 

*That  might  depend  partly  on  which  side  you 
meant  to  use  them.' 
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*•  Ah/  said  Laura,  as  if  considering  that  matter,  and 
then  added  reflectively,  *  I  always  used  to  think  I  was 
a  Whig.'  Her  air  seemed  to  imply  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  her  valuable  opinion  of  herself  had  changed 
or  not 

Dick  looked  at  her  with  some  amusement,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Harriet  exclaimed,  '  Sir  Harry 
Welsh  told  me  that  he  believed  all  women  were  bom 
Conservatives;  but  seriously,  Gilbert,  a  woman's  par- 
liament would  be  a  very  amusing  thing,  wouldn't  it  ? 
I  think  I  should  like  it.  Grace  would  stand  for  this 
borough,  of  course.  We  shall  read  in  the  Times^ 
"Grace  Richmond,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  called  to  order 
by  Mrs.  Speaker  for  not  exercising  enough  female 
influence — " ' 

*  That  reminds  me,  Grace,'  said  Laura,  *  that,  if  I 
vote  for  you,  I  shall  expect  you  to  bring  a  bill  in 
against  a  grievance  that  I've  just  thought  of.  We  will 
not  be  called  females  any  longer.  Such  expressions 
as  one  reads  now  in  the  newspapers,  "  This  elegant 
female,"  for  instance,  or  "  The  other  female,"  shall  be 
done  away  with,  and  men  shall  be  called  males.  We 
shall  read  in  the  police  reports  such  things  as  this  ; 
"  Two  males  were  brought  up  before  the  sitting  magis 
trate,  Miss  Harriet  Richmond,  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly.  A  woman,  accompanied  by  a 
male,  came  up  to  give  evidence,  &c.  &c.  On  being 
removed  to  prison,  one  of  the  males  used  opprobrious 

I  2 
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language."  I  wonder  how  you  will  like  to  hear  your- 
selves called  such  names ;  but  if  you  have  oppressed 
us,  you  know,  Gilbert,  it  is  only  just  that  you  should 
suffer.' 

*  Now,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  their 
sex,  to  hear  these  girls  talk  ?'  said  Gilbert,  laughing. 
*  My  dear,  there  has  been  no  talk  at  present  of  giving 
votes  to  any  but  women  of  property—householders.' 

*  Oh,  but  it  will  end  in  that,  of  course,'  said  the 
sanguine  Harriet. 

*  You  think  it  not  likely,'  observed  Dick,  *  that  we 
shall  refuse  votes  to  the  prettiest  part  of  creation, 
when  we  have  accorded  them  to  the  dowagers  ?' 

*  Do  you  think  we  shall  not  have  them,  then,  at 
all?' 

*  I  entertain  a  sincere  and  humble  hope  that  you 
will  not,  and  I  do  not  think  you  should  be  angry. 
Your  sister  says  that  she  possesses  all  her  rights,  and 
I  heard  something  about  privileges  also — I  should 
like  to  know  what  she  thinks  a  woman's  privileges 
are.' 

*  I  consider  one  of  them  to  be  the  privilege  of 
tyrannizing  over  you  men,  over  the  best  of  you  at 
least.* 

*  Indeed !' 

*  Yes,  the  better  and  stronger  you  are,  the  more  we 
do  it.  Consider  our  Vicar — isn't  he  a  good  man,  isn't 
he  a  strong  man  ?    And  is  there  an  old  woman  in  the 
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parish  that  cannot  tyrannize  over  him  ?  the  older  and 
uglier  she  is,  the  more  she  can  do  it.  That  is  partly 
because  he  feels  acutely  the  difference  between  his 
own  strength,  uprightness,  and  well-being,  and  their 
wretched'  weakness,  meanness,  and  poverty — poor 
despised  old  paupers  that  they  are  !' 

*  Yes,'  said  Dick,  *  but  that  is  not  all ;  the  feeling 
you  speak  of  arises  also  from  a  man's  having  formed 
deep  attachments.  He  loves  his  wife,  perhaps,  and 
dirt,  degradation,  and  profanity  are  terrible  to  him  in 
a  woman  for  her  sake  \  or  he  has  a  mother  with  him,  a 
sweet  saintly  old  woman,  and  it  causes  him  a  pang, 
which  is  partly  of  her  giving  him,  to  see  a  miserable 
and  neglected  old  age.  Now  the  first  of  these  two 
states  of  feeling  would  no  doubt  be  disturbed  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  by  the  possession  of  any  mere  power 
in  the  woman,  but  not  the  second — even  if  we  should, 
as  you  say,  "  make  you  have  votes,"  and  put  you  out 
of  your  right  place  in  creation.  Men  would  love  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  mothers  still' 

Here  Mrs.  Richmond  broke  in  with  *  My  dear,  I 
am  often  sorry  to  hear  you  say  things  that  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  mean.  Tyrannize  indeed  !  When  did  you 
ever  do  that,  or  wish  to  do  it,  to  any  one  ? ' 

*  I  never  did,  mamma,'  answered  Laura,  who,  like 
her  mother,  was  quite  unable  to  argue  a  point. 

*  Then  why  did  you  say  so,  love  ?' 

*  I  don't  know.     Did  I  say  so  ?    But,  mother,  I  do 
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not  want  to  be  onmdered  a  sort  of  bad  imitation  of  a 
man;  besides^  it  would  be  very  disheartening  to  be 
put  into  daily  competition  with  creatures  who  (we 
know  beforehand)  would  always  win.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do?'  said  Gilbert,  seeing 
that  she  rose. 

*  I  told  Sarah  to  come  for  me  early,  because  Cook 
wants  some  of  the  things  out  of  the  grocery  parcel 
which  is  to  come  to-night' 

'What,  b^inning  the  wedding  preparations  al- 
ready !' 

*  Already !  when  this  is  Monday,  and  Josey  is  to  be 
married  on  Thursday !  Keep  to  your  politics.  The 
lords  of  the  creation  have  nothing  to  do  with  cooking 
excepting  to  eat  what  is  set  before  them.' 

*  Lords  of  the  creation,  indeed  ! '  said  Gilbert,  look- 
ing at  his  wife,  and  shrugging  his  shoulder.  *  Then 
what  are  you,  pray?' 

'The  ladies  of  creation,  of  course,'  said  Dick. 
'  Laura,  you  will  let  me  walk  home  witii  you ;  it  is 
nearly  dark.' 

There  was  little  enough  in  this  speech,  certainly, 
but  there  had  been  something  in  Dick's  manner  that 
night  which  had  struck  Grace  forcibly.  It  was  no- 
thing more  than  common  civility  that  he  should  escort 
her  home,  but  he  had  actually  asked  to  do  so  as  if  he 
was  doubtful  as  to  the  result  What  could  it  mean  ? 
she  wondered ;  and  as  the  evening  wore  on  and  he  did 
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not  return,  she  became  more  and  more  silent  Strange 
if  all  her  schemes  should  end  in  this,  after  all.  There 
would  be  nothing  unsuitable  in  it  Laura  was  his 
equal,  but  she  had  wished  for  something  so  different 
for  him.  To  be  sure  Laiuu  would  be  saved,  if  he 
married  her,  from  becoming  a  governess,  that  was 
something;  it  is  such  a  confession  of  poverty  (as 
society  is  now  constituted),  when  a  family  lets  one  of 
its  female  members  go  away  to  earn  her  bread.  But 
Grace  felt  that  this  new  idea  was  most  unpalatable, 
most  imsatisfying  to  her  ambition.  *  To  be  sure  they 
are  both  very  reHgious,*  she  thought,  *and  that  is  a 
great  thing  to  draw  them  together.  But  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  in  it  Only  think  of  having  all  the  world 
to  choosd  from,  and  marrying  close  at  home  a  mode- 
rately good-looking  girl  with  a  moderate  fortune,  from 
a  family  with  small  means,  and  likely  to  find  them  still 
smaller ! ' 

At  last  Mrs.  Richmond  and  her  other  daughters 
went  away  also.  Gilbert  walked  home  with  them,  and 
Grace,  as  she  sat  in  the  dark  in  the  open  window, 
discerned  the  figure  of  Dick.  He  was  pacing  the 
garden  rather  rapidly,  rather  impatiently,  she  thought. 
Not  slowly,  like  a  man  revolving  in  his  mind  some 
pleasant  scenes  that  he  has  just  pleasantly  come  out 
o£  There  was  a  certain  air  of  deliberately  taking 
exercise,  a  sort  of  urgency  with  which  he  walked,  that 
worried  Grace ;  and  when  he  did  come  in  at  last  she 
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did  not  at  all  like  the  look  of  his  face :  it  was  veiy 
grave,  and  had,  she  thought,  rather  a  startled  look 
upon  it  *  Her  refusing  him,'  she  considered,  *  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  It  cannot  be  that ;  it  must  be 
my  fency;  and  yet  I  am  not  often  wrong.' 

Grace  was  not  quite  wrong,  but  very  nearly.  Dick 
had  not  made  Laiura  an  offer,  but  he  had  left  the 
house  fiilly  intending  to  do  so,  when  she  had  said 
something,  unconscious  of  the  effect  it  would  have, 
idiich  had  let  him  see  that  his  plans,  and  intentions, 
and  love,  were  utterly  unknown  to  her.  He  had  un- 
intentionally, and  because  he  could  not  help  it,  taken 
great  pains  to  keep  them  secret ;  but,  as  is  often  the 
case,  he  had  notwithstanding  supposed  them  to  be 
perfectly  well  known — at  least  to  her. 

So  he  walked  beside  her  and  said  nothing ;  and  so 
things  went  on  tiU  the  wedding-day,  and  tiU  the  bride 
was  gone.  Then  Laura  began  truly  to  feel  her  situa- 
tion ;  like  a  young  bird  just  about  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  nest,  she  wandered  about  the  house  in  her  brides- 
maid's attire,  and  then  she  wandered  about  the 
garden;  finally  she  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench 
where  last  the  housemaid  Elizabeth  had  sat;  but 
instead  of  beginning  to  sing  as  that  young  person  had 
done,  Laura  began  to  cry.  She  was  young  for  her 
years ;  she  had  been  bom  in  this  house ;  this  garden 
had  been  her  playground ;  but  she  presently  thought, 
*That  is  nothing — it  is  only  sentiment  at  least,  for 
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this  is  equally  true  of  Josephine,  but  she  does  not  much 
care  about  going  away.  But  then  there's  my  mother  : 
how  am  I  to  go  away  from  her  ?  and  oh !  how  am  I  to 
go  among  these  strangers  ?  I,  who  am  so  shy.  Oh !  if 
I  might  but  stay  !' 

She  kept  repeating  to  herself  as  she  looked  about 
her,  and  still  wept,  *  Oh,  if  I  might  but  stay  ?'  But 
old  trains  of  thought  are  apt  to  recur,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  for  it  if  they  are  good  ones.  An  old  train 
of  thought  rose  up  in  Laura's  mind  just  then,  and  a 
text  out  of  the  Bible  which  she  had  repeated  many 
hundreds  of  times:  *For  none  of  you  liveth  to 
himself.' 

It  was  a  lovely  day  early  in  October :  the  ground 
was  thickly  spread  with  yellow  leaves ;  they  kept  fall- 
ing from  the  poplars  and  abeles  upon  Laura's  white 
gown,  and  the  air  was  so  still. 

Now,  this  was  true  of  her  at  last ;  she  perceived 
that  now  she  did  not  live  to  herself,  that  for  some 
time  she  had  not  lived  to  herself,  and  that  her  new 
way  of  life,  which  was  by  no  means  one  she  should 
have  chosen,  was  certainly  one  which  was  likely  to 
make  her  more  useful  and  less  selfish :  it  was  painful, 
but  she  supposed  it  was  all  right,  and  ordained  for  her 
in  love.  And  then  she  cried  a  little  more,  but  stopped, 
just  as  Elizabeth  had  done,  because  she  heard  some 
one  coming. 

*  What  I  is  it  you,  Dick  ? '  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes 
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and  trying  to  recover  hersel£  '  It  is  a  lovely  after- 
noon, isn*t  it?' 

Mr.  Tompkins,  when  he  sat  on  that  bench,  had 
made  a  great  many  blunders,  but  he  did  not  manage 
to  make  so  many  as  Dick  did,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  came 
out  of  his  ordeal  better ;  for  when  Dick  had  opened, 
as  he  thought,  the  case,  had  astonished  Laura  into 
attention,  and  gone  blundering  on  for  at  least  three 
minutes,  he  came  to  a  pause,  and  Laura  said,  looking 
at  him  rather  earnestly — 

*•  Dick,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  !' 

Dick,  upon  this,  being  forced  to  straightforward- 
ness, replied  that  he  supposed  she  knew  he  loved  her. 

'  Love  me !'  repeated  Laura  ;  '  love  me  !'  and  she 
actually  laughed.  It  was  the  softest  Uttle  laugh  in 
die  world,  but  Dick  ¥rould  rather  not  have  heard  it 
just  then.  After  that  came  a  sob  oar  twov  and  dien 
more  tears^  and  then  she  said,  ^  How  can  you  be  so 
ridiculous  ?' 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  go  on,  but  he  did,  and 
certainly  6x6.  not  end  till  he  bad  made  her  fully  bdieve 
that  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart 

But  when  he  had  done,  she  only  answered — after  a 
pause  of  wonder  and  the  kind  of  interest  that  a  woman 
must  feel  under  such  circumstances — 

^  I  am  so  sorry,  dear  Dick.' 

IMdc,  upon  hearing  this»  got  up  and  walked  aboot, 
mdi  tibe  same  sort  of  urgency  which  he  had  used  diat 
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night  in  the  garden.  His  countenance  showed  his 
feeling  so  plainly,  that  Laura  was  a  little  awed,  this 
sort  of  thing  was  so  perfectly  new  to  her ;  but  after  all, 
she  thought — *  Why  didn't  he  let  me  see  that  he  liked 
me  ?  Why,  in  fact,  does  he  like  me  at  all  when  he 
took  the  trouble  only  a  few  weeks  ago  to  assure  me  of 
his  complete  indifference  ?' 

*  Laura,'  said  Dick,  at  last,  *  you  will  give  me  time, 
will  you  not  ?  You  are  not  going  to  dismiss  me  at 
once?' 

'  Time !'  repeated  Laura,  a  little  dismayed ;  '  I  am 
going  to  my  situation  this  day  week,  and  I  have  all 
my  friends  to  take  leave  of,  and  my  mother,  and  my 
home ;  and  after  I  am  gone,  of  course  I  shall  never 
see  you.' 

*  You  mean  that  during  this  eventful  week  you  can- 
not think  much  of  me.' 

*I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  mean,'  said  Laura, 
now  goaded  into  a  little  impatience ;  *  you  surprise  me 
so  much.' 

*  Laura,'  he  asked  after  a  long  pause,  *  will  you  tell 
me  when  you  expect  to  be  here  again  ?' 

*Next  midsummer,'  answered  Laura,  with  a  sigh. 
'It  is  a  long  journey,  and  Christmas  is  so  near  at 
hand  that  Mrs.  G.  rather  urged  me  not  to  come  away 
then ;  besides,  all  her  boys  are  at  home  for  the  holi- 
days at  Christmas,  and  she  can  less  spare  the  governess 
when  that  is  the  case.' 
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Laura  began  to  give  this  account,  only  thinking  of 
herself,  and  what  a  long  time  it  would  be  before  she 
shotdd  see  her  mother  and  her  relatives,  not  to  men- 
tion that  sweet  garden  and  the  lovely  river  that  was 
slipping  on  so  softly  before  her  eyes ;  but  as  she  spoke 
she  became  fully  aware  how  much  more  deeply  Dick 
felt  the  matter  than  she  did,  how  bitterly  disappointed 
he  was,  and  how  powerless  he  felt  himself. 

She  rose  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  repeated  that 
she  was  sorry,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him ;  and  then 
she  presently  got  it  from  him  again,  and  went  slowly 
back  into  the  house,  leaving  him  seated  on  the  bench, 
staring  at  the  little  river.  Midsummer  was  a  long 
way  oflf,  but  he  supposed  he  must  wait  till  it  came, 
and  then  come  to  this  place  and  take  his  chance 
again. 

*  Laura,'  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  coming  into  the  little 
store-room  two  days  after  this,  just  as  Laura  had  dis- 
missed her  sewing-class,  and  was  putting  away  the 
work ;  *  Laura,  is  this  true  that  I  hear  ?' 

*  About  Dick?'  said  Laura,  not  pretending  to  mis- 
understand her. 

*  It  is  true,  then ;  what  could  you  mean  by  it,  my 
dear  child  ? '  contmued  the  mother,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  regret. 

*  What  I  did  he  tell  you,  mamma?' 

'  No,  but  Gilbert  did.     Grace  seems  to  have  found 
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it  out,  and  when  she  asked  him  he  did  not  deny  it, 
and  he  wished  me  to  know,  he  said,  because  he 
thought  I  should  use  my  influence  to  help  his  catise. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't  care 
for  him?' 

*  I  thought  I  would  rather  be  a  governess  than 
many  him,'  said  Laura,  demurely. 

*My  dear,  it  is  only  three  months  since  you  ex- 
pressed a  conviction  that  nobody  ever  would  make  you 
a  suitable  offer :  and  I  was  a  little  vexed,  I  confess, 
because  it  is  so  much  better  that  girls  should  not  think 
much  on  those  matters  till  occasion  arises,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  that  you  would  shortly  have  an 
excellent  offer  from  a  thoroughly  superior  man,  and 
would  refuse  him  point  blank.' 

*  He  took  me  by  surprise,'  said  Laura ;  *  and  be- 
sides, I  always  had  a  theory  that  I  should  not  have 
offers ;  I  was  certain  that  I  should  not,  or  else  I  should 
not  have  talked  as  I  did  that  day.' 

*A  theory!'  repeated  the  mother,  with  a  comical 
little  noise  that  was  not  exactly  a  groan,  but  some- 
thing very  like  one. 

*It  is  very  inconvenient,  mamma,'  replied  Laura, 
apologising ;  *  but  really  I  would  rather  go  and  be 
governess  to  those  children.' 

So  Laura  went  away,  and  she  was  a  governess,  and 
she  did  not  particularly  like  it     Her  employers  were 
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exacting;  they  were  rather  cold;  and  Laura,  being 
very  shy,  suffered  many  little  annoyances  and  much 
inconvenience  without  the  courage  to  speak.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  life  having  now  truly  come  upon 
her,  she  began  to  feel  the  great  difference  between 
duties  done  of  one's  own  accord,  and  sought  out  for 
one's  self,  and  the  sterner  kinds  of  duty  that  had  come 
upon  her.  She  sometimes  felt  as  if  her  taskmasters 
now  were  men  and  women  who  were  never  satisfied, 
never  thought  she  had  done  enough ;  but  the  former 
Master  for  whom  she  had  tried  to  work  was  a  loving 
Father,  who  had  rewarded  her  with  his  own  peace  in 
her  heart  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  long  winter 
passed  away,  she  began  to  perceive  that  she  was  still 
serving  the  loving  Father,  and  that  made  all  things 
easier.  As  for  Dick,  she  had  not  much  time  to  think 
of  him ;  and  if  a  circumstance  anything  but  pleasant 
had  not  aroused  her  to  think  of  him,  he  would  almost 
have  passed  out  of  her  mind. 

She  read  one  day  in  the  newspaper  a  singular  ac- 
count of  the  burning  of  a  workhouse.  The  fire  had 
broken  out  just  at  sunset,  when  a  party  of  young  men 
who  were  coming  home  from  a  boat-race,  and  going  to 
dine  at  a  large  country  house,  which  was  mentioned, 
came  running  up  to  help  the  men  who  were  bringing 
the  fire-engine.  "  One  of  them,"  it  went  on  to  say, 
"who  was  carrying  an  oar  over  his  shoulder,  made 
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use  of  it  to  vault  into  a  window  some  height  from  the 
ground.  He  was  a  Mr.  Vernon.  The  oar  cracked 
with  his  weight ;  but  he  was  flung  on  to  the  window- 
sill,  and,  directed  by  the  people  without,  made  his 
way  to  a  ward,  where  there  was  said  to  be  a  woman 
l)4ng  with  her  infant  of  a  few  hours  old.  Others 
of  these  yoimg  men  got  in  also,  and  their  "pluck" 
seemed  to  increase  the  daring  of  the  other  men.  They 
rescued  two  or  three  bedridden  people,  and  exposed 
themselves  rashly.  They  also  saved  a  good  deal 
of  clothing  and  some  stores,  and  they  all  got  out 
without  a  scratch,  excepting  this  Mr.  Vernon,  who 
had  his  left  hand  badly  torn  by  the  fall  of  a 
rafter  with  some  jagged  nails  in  it,  which  caught  his 
fingers,  while  the  infant  on  his  arm  and  the  woman 
were  unhurt.' 

*It  could  not  be  Dick,'  thought  Laura;  *or,  of 
course,  I  should  have  heard  it  from  home.'  It 
proved,  however,  that  it  was  Dick,  and  Grace  had  to 
leave  her  young  family,  and  go  to  nurse  him.  Very 
few  particulars  were  told  to  Laura ;  but  she  did  not 
much  care  for  that,  as  she  had  read  them  in  the  news- 
paper. '  Dick  was  better,'  this  was  sometimes  said ; 
and  at  other  times,  *  Dick  had  certainly  less  pain  now 
than  at  first ;'  finally,  they  said,  *  that  cut  on  his  fore- 
head is  healed  now,  and  he  looks  more  hke  himself 
again.'    *0h,'  thought  Laura,  *his  face  is  disfigured, 
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then,  is  it?*  But  when  she  got  home,  and,  to  her 
surprise,  found  him  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with 
her  mother  and  his  sister,  she  saw  that  he  was  still 
an  invalid  wearing  his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  had  a 
glove  on  his  left  hand,  and  at  first  Laura  did  not  dare 
to  look  at  it ;  but  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  herself,  were 
drawn  to  it  at  last,  and  she  saw  that  two  or  three  of 
its  fingers  were  empty.  How  much  more  beautifiil 
the  somewhat  handsome  face  appeared  now  that  it 
was  adorned  with  that  slight  scar,  and  how  much 
more  interesting  the  whole  man  appeared  with  that 
becoming  sling  and  the  somewhat  steady  set  of  the 
mouth,  which  looked  as  if  he  had  summoned  up  all 
his  strength  to  do  battle  with  pain,  and  keep  its  pre- 
sence to  himself,  and  keep  all  expression  of  it  down, 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  describe.  But  Laura  felt 
it,  and  what  she  did  when  her  mother  and  Grace  left 
her  alone  with  him,  nobody  would  have  told,  if  she 
had  not  told  it  herself  afterwards,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

He  lifted  up  his  somewhat  hollow  eyes  and  looked 
at  her :  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  felt  any  conscious 
regret  for  what  he  had  done ;  but  he  did  think — 
because  he  did  not  know  better — that  it  had  lessened 
his  chance  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved ;  and  while 
she  imagined  that  he  had  become  beautifiil,  he  re 
membered  that  he  was  maimed. 
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She  rose,  when  he  looked  at  her,  and  moved  towards 
him ;  and  when,  as  she  came  up  to  him,  he  also  rose, 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  sweet  entreating  in  her  soft 
voice,  *  Dick,  will  you  kiss  me  T 

She  had  always  been  thought  an  odd  girl.  Every- 
body said  she  was;  but  she  was  my  friend,  and 
perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  I  never  could 
see  it 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LONG  while  ago,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dreadful  French  revo- 
lution, on  a  dark  night  in  August,  a  French 
peasant-woman,  of  the  better  sort,  sat 
knitting  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  stopped  to  scold  her  wran^ing  children, 
when  they  disturbed  the  slumber  of  the  infant  that  lay 
in  a  cradlo  at  her  feet 

The  black-eyed  peasant-woman  was  restless,  though 
she  did  not  stir  from  her  seat,  and  her  hard  dark 
hands  trembled,  though  she  gave  them  no  peace  from 
the  knitting-pins.  She  was  lost  in  thought ;  and  many 
flashes  of  lightning  had  quivered  through  the  vine- 
leaves  that  formed  her  only  window-curtain,  before 
sne  roused  herself,  and  sent  her  numerous  children 
up  the  crazy  ladder  to  their  straw  beds.  This  done, 
and  she  left  in  silence,  the  knitting-pins  dropped  on 
her  knees  for  a  few  moments;  she  listened  to  the 
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inutterings  of  the  thunder,  the  shivermg  of  the  mul- 
berry-leaves, and  the  splashing  of  the  rain  from  her 
roof.  Then  she  rose  quietly,  and  broke  a  log  of 
wood,  which  she  laid  on  her  rude  hearth,  to  revive 
the  fire  that  had  nearly  died  out 

While  so  doing  she  stood  upright,  and  turned  her 
head  as  if  she  heard  some  expected  sound ;  but  she 
did  not  move  a  step  till  her  door  had  opened  and 
shut  again.  Then  she  looked  back  over  her  shoulder 
— ^fear  and  agitation  were  in  the  gesture ;  but  at  sight 
of  what  she  had  expected  to  see  she  turned,  and 
made  the  accustomed  reverence  never  omitted  in 
those  days  by  a  French  peasant  in  presence  of  the 
lords  of  the  soil. 

What,  then,  did  the  peasant-woman  see  ? 

She  saw,  standing  within  her  door,  pale,  and 
alarmed,  and  out  of  breath  with  a  hasty  walk  at 
night  and  the  dread  of  discovery,  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  dressed  in  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  day, 
but  her  silken  garments  and  rich  laces  stained  with 
soil  and  torn  with  briers,  and  her  powdered  tresses 
wet  with  the  driving  rain.  She  had  a  young  infant, 
in  a  white  robe,  and  she  was  holding  it  to  her  bosom, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  trying  to  shelter  it  with  part 
of  her  dress,  and  with  her  fan.  The  babe  slept,  and 
the  mother,  who  had  not  stirred  since  her  entrance, 
was  looking  down  upon  it  with  despair  in  her  eyes, 
while  she  partly  supported  herself  against  a  gentle- 
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man  who  stood  beside  her  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand. 

No  words  were  spoken ;  the  peasant  sat  down 
before  the  cradle ;  the  high-bom  wife  came  and  laid 
the  child  upon  her  knees,  and  began  to  divest  it  of 
its  rich  clothing,  kneeling  on  the  rough  floor  at  the 
peasant's  feet.  The  husband  stood  listening  by  the 
door,  ready  in  case  of  attack.  Some  coarse  Httle  gar- 
ments were  produced  and  put  upon  the  babe,  and 
then  the  pale  mother  kissed  it,  and  arose,  and,  wring- 
ing the  water  from  the  dehcate  robe,  tore  off"  one  strip 
and  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  then  pushed  the  remainder 
between  the  now  blazing  logs. 

Such  was  her  courage,  such  her  sense  of  extreme 
danger,  that  she  would  have  walked  out  of  the  house 
with  no  more  words,  no  more  kisses  to  her  first-bom, 
if  her  husband  had  not  left  the  door  to  look  at  his 
child;  and,  seeing  her  dressed  like  a  peasant-child, 
and  remembering  her  extreme  youth,  which  made  it 
too  probable  that  before  he  saw  her  again  she  would 
be  utterly  changed  in  Hmb  and  feature,  he  groaned, 
and  said  to  the  woman,  *How  many  times  shall  I 
adjure  you  that  you  deliver  my  own  to  me  again  ! ' 

The  woman,  in  reply,  bemoaned  the  danger  of  the 
times,  which  made  it  Hkely  that,  if  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  consented  to  harbour  the  innocent  babe, 
she  and  her  own  children  would  suffer  for  it.  She 
spoke  doubtfully,  though  she  promised  to  do  her 
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beat]  and  the  young  mother,  now  sharing  her  hus- 
band's dread,  murmured,  *  And  if  you  should  die,  ma 
bonne  Marie?'  'Then,  how  should  we  know  our 
own  again  ?'  asked  the  husband.  The  woman,  who 
was  trusted  in  de&ult  of  some  better  hope,  looked 
aullen,  but»  when  the  £iUher  counted  out  a  great  deal 
of  coined  money  and  some  trinkets  into  her  lap,  she 
gav^  many  promises  that  she  would  do  her  best ;  but 
he  was  examining  the  edge  of  his  swtxd — it  was  bright 
and  ke^A — and  when  he  had  defiberatdy  btoo^t  the 
la««^p  and  given  it  into  his  wifels  hand,  he  said  to 
Ker>  ^  There  is  no  way  bat  tibis;'  to  which  speedi  she 
answeitd  undauntedly^  ^Then  take  it;  and  I  win 
hold  ^  hght  to  thee^' 

So  he  hfted  up  his  babe's  haiKi  axtd  drew  the  sword 
.M^fotss  her  aivv  about  an  inch  above  the  wrists  makiDg 
a  cut  $i»iSbdientty  de^  to  bleed  teehr. 

The  chUid  scxedmed^  and  the  modwr  s  ^ce  grew 
pater  aivi  «M)ce  ri^  than  betbce^  but  she  g?Eve  bock 
tbi^  lauxi^  wii^  a  steady  bsiod  to  ber  hnsbandL  and* 
<.b»wtDg  ^  piece  of  her  chSiif  s  dress  that  ^le  had 
axceoMJkd  to  keep  &>f  a  relic  &oni  ber  bcsom:^  she 
bottod  )tp  ^  titde  tender  ann,.  aoad  tdMn  die  parents 
left  hi^  Oft  ^le^  peasant  s  lap^  ami  wenc  ooc  mm  the 
(i^UEkness  and  chestKnan; 

Tbey  weotfe  otti^  and  ded  away  fibr  their  lives  fom 
tbii^  ancestxai  home.  They  bad  i^v^n  their  ^s^ii^  her 
Qvly  chance  of  suncivm^     For  no  youn^  mexat  could 
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have  endured  the  hardships  and  privations  that,  in 
common  with  so  many  of  the  old  French  nobihty, 
they  were  destined  to  undergo. 

The  one  haunting  fear,  that  they  should  not  know 
their  child  again,  was  over.  They  had  marked  her 
for  their  own  with  an  indelible  token,  but  for  several 
years  they  little  expected  even  to  claim  her,  and  could 
hope  for  little  better  than  that  she  might  share  the 
life  and  eat  the  food  of  her  foster  family. 

But,  after  years  of  misery  and  concealment,  after 
imprisonment  and  want,  the  mother — ^for  they  were 
separated — escaped  to  England,  and  the  father,  after 
incredible  hardships,  made  his  way  into  La  Vendue, 
and  arrived  in  disguise  at  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  child.  His  house  had  been  sacked  and 
burned,  his  trees  cut  down,  the  land  belonged  to 
others,  and  the  very  villages  went  by  new  names. 
He  also  went  by  a  new  name,  and  misery  gave  him  a 
new  and  a  careworn  face. 

He  came  to  the  village  as  a  labourer,  with  a 
spade  on  his  shoulder.  His  child  was  now  six 
years  old,  and  he  soon  recognised  her  among  her 
playmates  by  the  mark  on  her  wrist  The  peasant 
woman  was  dead,  and  the  child  had  never  been  told 
of  her  parentage.  How  her  father  enticed  her  away 
she  did  not  afterwards  remember;  but  she  could 
recall  a  feeling  of  fear  as  connected  with  him,  though 
she  had  not  hesitated  to  obey  and  follow  him. 
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All'  she  could  recollect  of  the  journey  was  the 
exceeding  hunger  that  they  often  suffered ;  but  that, 
after  a  long  time,  they  were  on  the  sea,  where  they 
might  he  down,  and  eat  a  little,  and  rest ;  and  then  she 
remembered  being  in  a  great  town,  where  they  often 
walked  out  by  lamplight — ^where  they  foimd  her  mother 
— and  where  the  people  did  not  understand  what  they 
said.  But,  though  they  never  went  out  till  night&U — 
the  poor  parents  shunning  daylight,  dressed,  as  they 
were,  in  tatters,  and  barefooted  —  this  Uttle  hungry 
child  remembered  London  neither  for  its  riches  nor  its 
greatness  \  she  only  dwelt  on  the  one  ^t,  that  it  was 
full  of  bread-shops,  and  that  people  when  they  passed 
put  bread  into  her  hand.  In  afber  years,  and  in 
happier  circumstances,  when  seated  at  the  door  of  a 
quiet  ^urm-house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  American 
forest,  she  would  often  talk  of  this  time  of  hanger  and 
destitution,  and  caU  to  mind  the  lighted  lamps  shining 
on  wet  pavements,  the  shops  pouring  forth  a  warm 
glow  into  the  streets,  and  the  hurrying  passengers, 
who  would  put  a  penny  into  the  hand  of  this  b^gar 
dan^ter  of  dukes  \  but  her  pictures  of  London  were 
ahvajs  ni^t  scenes — she  had  never  once  entered  its 
sbeets  by  day. 

Some  kind  hand  was  held  out  to  help,  and  the 
pumts  emignued  to  America  with  their  child.  Then, 
^rtltti  ^  liboar  of  the  day  was  over,  they  would  sit 
WKkr  the   iMgndia-iree,  by  their  own  door,  and 
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describe  to  their  child  the  country  of  her  birth  and 
the  manners  of  the  people  she  belonged  to.  They 
were  contented,  and  even  gay,  though  they  both 
worked  with  their  own  hands ;  and,  as  for  the  child, 
the  mark  upon  her  wrist  wrought  its  effect  through- 
out all  her  life.  The  parents,  who  had  dared  so 
early  to  put  her  to  pain  for  her  future  good,  were 
not  likely  to  fail  in  any  discipline  that  she  might 
need,  and,  having  both  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion,  their  teaching  was  enlightened  as  well  as 
loving. 

Gay-hearted  people,  they  lived  in  peace,  and 
scarcely  seemed  to  regret  their  lost  possessions,  for 
they  had  found  the  *  pearl  of  great  price ;  *  and  as 
for  their  country,  they  looked  for  a  *  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly.*  But  the  daughter  was  a  perfectly 
different  character.  She  had  all  the  gravity  and 
calm  that  befitted  a  birth  amid  racking  anxiety  and 
constant  peril;  deeply  devout  and  self^enying,  she 
suited  better  with  her  adopted  country,  and  language, 
and  people,  than  with  her  light-hearted  and  some- 
what thoughtless  parents.  And  when  they  were  dead, 
and  she  married,  and  bringing  up  American  children 
in  a  homely  farm-house,  there  was  nothing  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  good  women  among  whom  she 
dwelt  but  a  more  refined  style  of  manners,  and — the 
mark  on  her  wrist 

Of  this  mark  on  her  wrist  she  was  accustomed  to 
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make  great  use  in  tlie  management  of  her  numerous 
children.  Sometimes  they  would  ask  to  look  at  it 
It  was  a  long  scar,  narrow  as  a  thread,  on  the  back 
of  her  arm;  and  whenever  she  turned  back  her 
sleeve  and  indulged  them  with  a  sight  of  it,  she  would 
make  some  reflections  connected  with  it  that  were 
likely  to  impress  the  hearts  of  her  litde  audience. 
'Where  should  I  have  been  now,  children,  if  my 
parents  had  not  loved  me  well  enough  to  wound  me  ? 
I  should  have  been,  perhaps,  a  poor  ignorant  peasant- 
woman  to  this  day;  a  Roman  Catholic  that  had 
never  heard  the  Word  of  life.  You  see,  they  did 
this  for  my  good,  and  vrhen  I  hurt  jw  it  is  always  for 
the  same  cause.' 

When  I  first  knew  this  brave  good  woman,  she  was 
a  widow,  and  her  children  were  all  grown  up,  and 
had,  literally,  1^  her  alone.  It  was  by  her  own  con- 
s^[it,  for  the  ixasL  did  not  ans?7er  weU,  and  she  had 
encouraged  most  of  her  sons  to  move  westward.  But 
soon  after  I  came  to  live  in  her  house  she  told  me, 
with  evident  pleasure,  that  a  widowed  daughter,  who 
had  settled  in  a  distant  ^ate,  was  coming  home  to 
her,  to  help  her  and  live  with  her.  She  was  to  bring 
her  only  child  with  her.  *•  And  I  shall  find  her  pre- 
tKBoe  a  great  comfort,'  she  observed,  ^  for  she  and  I 
«R  ^Ptary  mudi  of  a  mind.' 

TliOQgh  they  «vr^  dtmbi&ss  of  a  mind,  they  were  re- 
MMlcibty  unlike  in  temperament  and  dispoadon ;  and 
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I  soon  noticed,  that,  though  the  same  piety  shone 
through  the  conversation  of  both,  there  was  a  striking 
difference  in  the  way  it  showed  itself.  The  mother 
was  always  making  the  best  of  everything  \  brave  and 
heart-whole,  she  *  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man,* 
and,  in  spite  of  many  trials  suffered,  she  had  still 
elasticity  of  mind  enough  to  say,  *  I  thank  God  I  have 
had  a  happy  life — ^and  the  husband  and  children  that 
I  have  lost  He  will  restore  to  me.'  The  daughter,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  humble  and  patient,  but  had 
nothing  brave  about  her.  If  she  had  spoken,  her 
words  might  have  been,  *  I  believe  God,  that  all  shall 
work  for  good,  and  though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him  \  but  I  have  had  a  sorrowful  life,  and  I  shall 
never  rise  up  and  be  cheerful  any  more.' 

Something  of  the  same  gentleness,  humility,  and 
pensiveness  had  descended  to  the  child.  She  was, 
when  I  first  saw  her,  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  as  it 
is  with  her  that  this  little  sketch  chiefly  concerns  itself, 
I  will  describe  her  appearance  as  she  looked  when 
first  I  saw  her. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  American  forest 
was  beginning  to  be  tinged  with  those  superb  colours 
that  no  one  can  imagine  to  himself  if  he  has  never 
sailed  westward ;  the  sky  was  one  flush  of  crimson, 
the  heat  of  the  day  had  abated,  and  I  went  down  to 
the  ferry  to  meet  the  child  and  her  mother,  for  their 
hostess  and  mine  was  busy  within  preparing  supper. 
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The  river  is  very  shallow,  but  wide ;  and  at  the 
ferry  a  horse  can  cross  it  easily.  I  sent  a  fann-boy 
across  with  the  old  white  horse,  when  I  saw  the  parent 
and  chitd  alight  from  a  coach  at  the  opposite  bank. 
As  the  noble  creature  waded  slowly  across,  beating 
the  still  flood  into  rings  of  golden  light,  I  saw  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  child  fixed  earnestly  on  me;  and  when  I 
lifted  her  down,  and  gave  her  my  blessing,  according 
to  the  custom  ofmy  people,  she  said,  '  Mother,  is  this 
the  poor  pastor  that  was  persecuted?'  'He  can 
understand  you,  my  child,'  said  the  mother,  checking 
her  and  speaking  low.  '  What  is  his  name  ?'  she  then 
asked.  'You  are  to  call  him  M.  le  Pasteur,'  the 
mother  answered  ;  and  the  child,  without  any  shyness, 
but  in  a  sweet  treble  voice,  accosted  me  with  '  M.  le 
Pasteur,  I  did  not  know  you  could  speak  English.' 
She  said  it  in  the  most  winning  tone  of  apology,  and 
presently  as  we  mounted  the  bank  she  continued, 
'M.  le  Pasteur,  may  I  take  hold  of  your  hand?' 
'  You  are  too  forward,  my  daughter,'  said  the  mother 
gravely  ;  and  as  I  did  not  choose,  even  in  so  slight  a 
or,  lo  act  contrary  to  the  parent's  wish,  I  did  not 

c  the  lilLle  hand  in  mine,  and  the  child's  attention 

s  soon  attracted  away  from  me  to  her  grandmother, 

.ippeored  in  the  porch  and  came  out  to  meet 

lloth  widowed  since  they  had  parted,  and  both 

Mved  of  more  than  one  child,  it  was  no  wond« 
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that  at  first  accosting  each  other  the  mother  and 
daughter  wept ;  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  shrinking 
and  alarm  of  the  child;  she  coloured  exceedingly, 
and  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  as  if  she  longed  to 
make  her  escape,  and  as  if  the  sight  of  their  grief  was 
intolerable  to  her. 

I  had  sometimes  noticed  this  in  a  child  before,  and 
supposed  it  to  be  a  feeling  half  selfish,  half  cowardly. 
The  young  spirit  will  not,  cannot,  bear  to  be  disturbed 
in  its  serenity,  and  it  has  a  dread  of  a  shadow  which 
it  catches  a  glimpse  of  as  lying  in  its  path.  I  held 
out  my  hand  to  the  little  frightened  child,  and  drew 
her  forward  to  her  grandmother,  who  had  already 
roused  herself  and  now  kissed  her  little  descendant 
tenderly.  There  was  no  likeness  between  them; 
timidity  was  as  much  impressed  on  one  face,  as 
courage  on  the  other.  The  child  evidently,  though 
free  from  fear  of  her  own  kind,  was  without  any 
natural  power  to  meet  danger,  to  endure  hardship, 
to  deny  self,  to  give  up  ease.  She  was  very  small 
for  her  years,  and  slight  in  figure  \  she  had,  moreover, 
those  large  earnest  eyes,  and  long  silken  lashes,  which 
are  scarcely  ever  united  with  strength  and  firmness 
of  character. 

But  her  grandmother  was  evidently  an  object  of 
interest  and  of  some  awe  to  her.  She  now  saw  her 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  noticed  that  she  was  attracted 
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specially  to  her  hands,  and  watched  the  movements  of 
her  arms,  as  she  stood  by  the  table  making  tea  for 
her  tired  guests. 

She  had  been  told  the  romantic  tale  of  her  grand- 
mother's childhood;  the  fine  manners  and  stately 
walk  of  the  good  lady  awed  her ;  her  quiet  depressed 
mother  had  no  such  evidence  of  gentle  blood,  no  such 
refined  address,  as  she  was  now  contemplating,  and 
she  was  so  much  absorbed  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  her  to  withdraw  her  fascinated  eyes. 

Her  mother  presently  took  her  away  to  4)ed,  and 
for  the  next  few  days  she  was  suffered  to  roam  about 
the  place,  free  and  happy ;  she  rode  the  old  white 
horse  when  they  took  him  down  to  water,  she  went 
with  black  Clara  to  milk  the  cows,  and  helped 
her  to  feed  the  poultry.  She  made  friends  also 
with  the  poor  pastor,  and  loved  to  run  after  him 
with  hat  or  stick  when  he  strolled  out,  or  ask 
for  a  seat  on  his  knee  when  he  sat  in  the  porch  at 
sunset. 

An  old  man  can  often  be  better  understood  by  a 
child  then  by  one  of  maturer  age.  So  at  least  I  found 
it  in  the  case  of  this  loving  little  friend  of  mine ;  her 
sympathy  was  so  reverential,  and  her  interest  so  deep, 
that  it  was  easier  to  talk  with  her  of  persecution  and 
proscription,  of  scattered  pastors,  of  murdered  and 
banished  people,  of  broken  promises  and  treacherous 
smiles,  than  with  some  who  could  understand  these 
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things  better,  but,  to  use  an  American  word,  would 
realize  and  feel  them  less. 

*  What  a  good  thing  it  is,'  she  once  remarked  to  me, 
*that  we  can  all  be  Protestants  here  without  being 
persecuted  !* 

I  replied,  *  Yes,  my  child,  a  good  thing ;  yet  there 
is  a  blessing  in  persecution  that  no  religion  can  have 
while  it  prospers/  And  I  then  explained  to  her  that, 
when  religion  *  walks  in  her  sUver  slippers,*  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  good  Bunyan,  it  is  not  so  easy 
for  those  who  follow  after  to  feel  comforted  concerning 
their  sincerity,  as  when,  if  they  follow,  it  is  to  brave 
persecution  and  perhaps  death. 

*  But,'  asked  the  child,  *  is  it  not  better  to  go  after 
religion  here  in  America  than  not  to  go  at  all  ?' 

'  Surely,'  I  replied ;  *  and  there  is  no  merit  in  being 
persecuted.' 

'  I  shall  never  be  persecuted,'  she  interrupted ;  *  and 
what  a  good  that  is !' 

'  And  couldst  thou  not  find  in  thy  heart  to  be  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake,  my  child?'  I  asked. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  her  dilating  eyes 
flashed  and  then  softened,  but  her  answer  seemed  to 
come  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  *0h  no  !'  and 
then,  in  a  hurried  voice,  she  went  on,  *  I  should  be 
so  frightened !  when  I  saw  the  fire,  and  they  said, 
"Will  you  pray  to  the  Virgin?"  as  they  did,  you 
know,  to  the  English  martyrs,  and  "  Will  you  be  a 
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Roman  Catholic  ?"   I  should  be  obliged  to  say,  "  Oh 
yes,  oh  yes  !" ' 

*  But  God,*  said  I,  *  is  stronger  than  our  fears,  and 
his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness/ 

My  young  auditor  paused  to  reflect,  and  shortly 
answered,  with  childish  simpUcity, — *When  I  hear 
about  our  Saviour  and  his  dying  for  us,  I  love  him : 
if  I  had  seen  him,  and  he  had  told  me  Himself  of 
an3rthing  that  I  was  to  do,  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
done  it' 

*  Child,'  I  replied,  *  He  does  tell  you ;  He  tells  you, 
"  Take  up  thy  cross,  arise,  and  follow  me." ' 

Again  she  recurred  to  her  former  thoughts,  and  said, 
*  Yes,  but  here  in  America  God  will  not  give  me  any- 
thing hard  to  do.  I  shall  not  have  to  let  anything  be 
taken  away  from  me,  you  know,  nor  to  lose  anything, 
because  I  am  a  Protestant* 

I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  that  duty  frequently 
must  run  contrary  to  inclination ;  and  to  show  her 
that  all  must  sacrifice  self-will  and  ease  if  they  be 
followers  of  Him  who  made  himself  the  sacrifice  for 
our  sin.  She  was  a  more  than  commonly  inteUigent 
child,  and  had  been  well  instmcted  in  religious  truths, 
but  she  had  not  faith  to  believe  that  she  should  ever 
be  able  to  exercise  courage  or  endure  hardship^  and 
she  sat  silent  by  me  a  long  time. 

The  air  was  pleasant  and  cool  after  a  hot  day,  the 
sky  was  rosy,  and  the  glorious  hues  of  the  leaves 
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glowed  in  the  hollow,  were  reflected  in  the  river,  and 
fired  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  up  which  we 
could  look  from  our  seat  My  thoughts  soon  wan- 
dered to  my  native  vale,  and  to  the  flock  that  I  had 
tended  among  the  mountains.  My  heart  seemed  to 
hear  the  words  of  the  prophet, — *  Where  is  the  flock 
that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ?'  when  sud- 
denly the  child  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed,  *  M.  le 
Pasteur,  did  you  ever  see  that  mark  that  my  grand- 
mother has  on  her  arm  ?' 

*Yes,  my  child.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  make  one  like  it  on  my  arm, 
because  then  perhaps  when  the  time  came  I  should 
remember.* 

*  When  what  time  came  ?' 

'  Oh,  the  time  when  I  had  to  do  something  that  I 
did  not  like  to  do — something  like  what  my  great- 
grandfather had  to  do  when  he  made  the  mark.' 

*  What  did  he  make  it  for  ?' 

*  That  he  might  know  her  for  his  own.' 

*  My  child,  if  you  are  a  child  of  God,  your  Father 
knows  you  for  his  own  without  such  a  mark ;  and 
when  the  time  comes  that  you  speak  of.  He  can  cause 
you  to  remember.  Believe  in  God,  that  He  is  able  to 
make  you  more  than  conqueror  in  that  conflict  which 
all  his  children  must  sustain,  that  strife  against  evil 
powers  and  an  evil  nature.  Do  you  truly  desire  to  be 
his  child  and  his  servant?    Why,  then,  look  in  his 
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word  and  see ;  the  mark  is  already  given,  the  servants 
of  God  are  sealed  already  in  their  foreheads.' 

*  And  you  say  that  they  must  all  have  things  to  do 
that  they  do  not  like  ?  then  they  must  be  very  different 
to  me,  or  else  God  helps  them.' 

*Yes,  God  helps  them,  my  child;  they  can  do 
nothing  without  that  help.' 

*  And  yet,'  she  said,  *  I  wish  I  had  a  mark  on  my 
wrist,  like  my  grandmother's.  I  think  surely  it  would 
remind  me.' 


CHAPTER  11. 

I Y  little  companion  had  drawn  up  her  sleeve, 
and  was  looking  at  her  delicate  wrist  at- 
tentively, and  with  a  wistful  air.  I  replied, 
humouring  her  gravity  with  as  much  seri- 
ousness  as  I  could  command,  *  I  have  no  sword  to 
make  a  mark  with,  little  one ;  but,'  I  added,  feeling 
in  my  pocket,  *  I  have,  I  think  I  have,  a  penknife  or 
something  of  that  kind;'  and  I  produced  a  little 
knife,  which  I  was  proceeding  to  open  when  the  child 
shrank  from  me  with  terror,  and  her  face  became 
sufifused  with  crimson. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  shall  I  put  it  up  again  ? ' 

She  answered  faintly,  *  Yes ;'  and  when  it  was  safe 
in  my  pocket  she  crept  nearer  again. 

*  So  you  see,  you  were  not  in  earnest  in  your  wish,* 
I  observed;  but  seeing  her  still  disturbed,  I  con- 
tinued, *  I  thought  you  would  understand,  my  child, 
that  I  was  only  playing  with  you.     I  desired  just  to 
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let  you  see  that  you  did  not  truly  wish  me  to  inflict 
any  pain  on  you.' 

*  I  did  wish  it — I  was  in  earnest  till  the  time  came,* 
she  replied  with  equal  truth  and  intelligence  ]  '  and 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  frightened.  Till  you  took 
out  that  knife  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  should  like  to 
have  a  mark  made  on  my  wrist' 

*  Do  you  think  so  now  ? 

*  Oh  no.' 

*  Then,  something  worth  remembering  has  been 
fixed  in  your  mind  this  morning.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is?' 

The  httle  girl  shook  her  head. 

*  It  is  that  you  are  not  to  be  depended  on.' 

*  But  I  knew  that  before,'  she  answered,  blushing. 

*  No ;  not  so,  or  you  would  not  have  supposed 
that  you  had  courage  to  submit  to  an)rthing  painful, 
or  to  do  anything  that  crossed  your  inclination,  even 
though  you  had  made  a  resolution  that  seemed  a 
strong  one  beforehand.  This  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence if  your  inclination  in  general  led  you  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  if  the  pleasant  thing  to  do  was 
always  the  right  thing;  but  as  you  and  all  are  by 
nature  wicked,  we  always  wish  to  do  what  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  inclined  to  do  the 
wrong  thing ;  and  if  we  depend  on  oiurselves  we  shall 
certainly  do  it' 

*  Then,'  said  the  child,  with  a  certain  vehemence 
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of  voice  and  gesture,  ^what  a  sad  thing  it  is  that 
God  does  not  make  us  a  little  stronger !  *  Her  eyes 
flashed  as  she  spoke,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  infant  of  our  rebel  race  was  accusing 
her  Maker  in  her  heart.  But,  as  I  have  said,  she 
was  exceedingly  timid  by  nature,  and,  when  she  ob- 
served my  silence  and  displeased  gravity,  she  speedily 
checked  herself,  and  presently  said  humbly,  *I  did 
not  mean  to  say  anything  wrong,  M,  le  Pasteur.' 

I  replied,  *  It  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  for  us  if 
God  had  suffered  us  to  be  stronger.' 

'  Why  ? '  she  asked  with  surprise. 

*  Because  then  we  could  in  some  degree  depend 
on  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  depend 
entirely  on  Him,  therefore  we  should  be  much  worse 
off  than  we  are;  for  God's  strength  is  not  made 
perfect  in  our  strength,  but  in  oiu:  weakness.' 

An  incredulous  smile  dawned  on  the  features  of 
my  little  friend,  but  she  turned  her  face  away  to 
hide  it 

*  Why  do  you  smile  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Because,  because,'  she  stammered,  and  then 
evaded  the  question  by  saying,  *  You  know,  Monsieur, 
my  mother  is  always  saying  that  I  have  no  courage, 
none  at  all,  and  am  such  a  silly,  weak  child,  and 
she  wishes— every  day  she  tells  me  that  she  wishes 
— ^I  was  more  like  my  grandmother.' 

'  But  that  is  not  what  made  you  smile.' 
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*  No,  but  you  will  be  displeased  if  I  tell  yotu* 

*  I  will  not,  though  I  think  it  was  something 
wrong :  tell  it  me,  for  if  it  was  wrong  I  may  then 
be  able  to  set  you  right' 

^  Well,  I  was  thinking,  M.  le  Pasteur,  that  there  is 
no  good  in  being  brave  and  strong,  and  I  need  not 
wish  to  be  like  my  grandmother,  if  what  you  said  was 
true  about  God's  strength  being  made  perfect  in 
weakness,  because  then  the  weak  people  are  the  best 
off.  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  I  ever  pray  to  God 
to  let  me  trust  in  him,  but  I  often  do — I  am  obliged.' 

*  Obliged ! '  I  repeated,  surprised  at  the  singularity 
of  the  expression. 

*  Yes ;  because  I  am  often  so  frightened,  so  terribly  * 
frightened,  and  my  mother  said  if  I  trusted  in  God 

I  should  not  be  so  frightened' 

*  What  is  it  that  frightens  you,  my  child  ? '  I  in- 
quired. 

*  Many  things ;  when  there  is  a  thunder-storm,  and 
when  the  wind  cracks  off  the  great  boughs,  and  I  hear 
them  come  thundering  down,  and  when  I  am  awake 
in  the  night  and  think  of  robbers,  I  am  frightened ; 
but  my  grandmother  never  is ;  she  is  not  even  afraid 
in  the  high  winds :  it  does  not  come  into  her  head 
to  expect  that  anything  terrible  is  going  to  happen.' 

*  And  then  when  these  fears  come  into  your  head 
you  pray  to  God     Is  that  so  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Yes ;  I  know  some  prayers  that  my  mother  taught 
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me,  and  I  pray  them  when  I  am  frightened,  and  I  say 
that  verse  about  the  high  wind  over  and  over  again 
in  the  night — 

"  Howl,  mountain  winds,  your  force  combine. 

Without  His  high  behest 
Ye  shall  not  in  the  mountain  pine 

Disturb  the  sparrow's  nest"  * 

*  Do  you  never  pray  to  God  excepting  when  you 
are  afraid  ?'  I  now  asked  my  little  friend. 

*  I  always  say  my  prayers  morning  and  night,*  she 
replied. 

*  But  only  pray  when  you  are  frightened  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  any  occasion,  you  know,'  she  answered 
ingenuously,  and  then  added,  'my  mother  says,  to 
pray  is  to  ask  God  for  something  that  we  want,  and 
I  don't  want  an)rthing  when  I  am  not  in  danger,* 
when  I  am  I  want  God  to  take  care  of  me.' 

*  And  when  you  pray,  do  you  feel  less  afraid  ?* 

*  A  little  less  sometimes ;  and  when  it  is  over  I 
know  very  often  that  there  was  really  no  need  to  be 
afraid,  and  I  say  to  myself  that  the  next  time  the 
storm' or  the  wind  comes  I  will  be  brave;  but  it  is 
no  use;  as  soon  as  they  come  again  I  begin  to 
tremble ;  or,  perhaps,  something  new  comes,  and  then 
I  am  more  frightened  than  ever — as  I  was  yesterday 
when  my  mother  fainted ;  but  yet,  when  she  got  better, 
grandmother  said  there  had  not  been  any  danger.' 

'  You  are  quite  aware,'  I  then  said,  '  that  constantly 
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to  think  there  is  danger  when  there  is  none  is  a  proof 
of  how  weak  you  are.' 

*  Oh  yes/  she  replied ;  *  my  mother  is  always  telling 
hie  so.* 

*  And  you  pray  to  God  because  He  is  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of,  and  to  save  you  T 

*  Yes  j  and  because  God  hears  people  when  they 
pray.* 

*  If  God  answers  your  prayer,  and  does  take  care 
of  you,  is  not  that  better  than  if  you  were  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself?  * 

*  Yes  j  because  God  is  Almighty.' 

*  Then  what  a  good  thing  it  is  for  you  that  you  are 
weak,  for  if  you  felt  strong,  and  saw  no  danger,  you 
say  you  should  not  want  to  pray;  but  now,  though 
you  are  a  little,  ignorant  creature,  and  scarcely  know 
what  danger  really  is,  or  what  the  protection  you  ask 
for  means,  you  are  far  better  off  than  many  who  feel 
strong  and  at  ease;  for  God,  who  does  know  all 
the  dangers  that  beset  you — ^the  known  and  unknown 
dangers — ^will  surely  protect  you;  and  that  is  what 
is  meant  by  His  strength  being  made  perfect  in 
weakness.* 

*  Is  it  ? '  she  answered  with  surprise ;  but  her  child- 
ish mind  did  not  seem  able  to  grasp  the  subject  that 
I  had  been  trying  to  bring  before  it ;  she  caught  but 
a  glimpse  of  it;  and  I,  thinking  it  not  well  to  lead 
her  to  dwell  on  her  own  feelings,  or  consider  her  own 
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chaxacter  too  closely,  soon  reverted  to  other  matters, 
and  suffered  her  to  talk  to  me  of  her  rabbits,  her  daily 
lessons,  and  anything  that  interested  her. 

I  was  ever  a  lover  of  children,  and  this  child,  though, 
from  having  lived  an  exceedingly  secluded  life,  she 
was  simple,  and  very  unlike  most  other  children  in 
l^r  habits,  had  an  intelligence  about  her  as  well  as 
a  singular  frankness  that  I  liked  to  see ;  it  interested 
me  also  to  notice  how,  without  any  external  resem- 
blance to  her  grandmother,  that  elegance  of  manner, 
and  that  refinement  of  mind  and  sentiment,  which 
she  had  never  seen  elsewhere,  seemed  naturally  to 
fall  upon  her  like  an  inheritance  ;  she  was  no  sooner 
brought  into  contact  with  it  than  it  became  her 
own. 

I  remembered  that  conversation  thus  distinctly,  less 
because  it  was  the  last  I  then  held  With  my  littie 
friend,  than  because  the  subject  of  it  bore  strongly 
on  my  then  feeHngs  and  experience.  In  a  few  days 
both  I  and  the  child  were  removed  from  our  quiet 
sojourn  in  the  secluded  farmhouse;  she  to  be  edu- 
cated at  a  school  in  one  of  the  northern  cities,  and 
I  to  take  charge  of  a  small  congregation  far  away  on 
the  borders  of  one  of  the  Canadian  lakes. 

I  thus  in  a  great  degree  lost  sight  of  my  friends 
of  the  farm,  for  I  do  not  belong  to  a  letter-writing 
generation,  and  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  active  business  of  life  to  have  time  for  coixe- 
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spondence  with  other  than  the  members  of  their  own 
^milies. 

Ten  years  passed  away  before  I  visited  that  sunny 
and  beautiful  ^pot  again,  and  approached  the  porch 
on  a  clear,  hot  evening  in  autumn  ;  the  grandmother 
stood  in  the  doorway  to  welcome  me,  and  a  young 
girl  was  at  her  side ;  l3ie  mother  was  dead,  and  we 
who  survived  to  meet  again  were  very  much  changed. 
One  had  grown  and  was  approaching  womanhood, 
the  other  two  were  tottering  and  descending  into  the 
vale  of  years.  The  splendid  rose  colour  of  an  Ame- 
rican sunset  illuminated  the  two  faces,  and  gave  a 
'bloom  to  the  girl  that  nature  had  not  bestowed ;  her 
white  dress  shared  it  with  the  fair  cheek,  and,  as  she 
stepped  forward,  the  smile  of  her  childhood  stole  over 
her  modest  face,  and  recalled  her  to  my  recollection 
as  I  had  first  seen  her. 

They  brought  me  in,  and  during  the  short  twilight 
we  sat  talking  together  as  parted  friends  must  talk 
when  they  meet  again,  for  there  are  always  some 
changes  to  be  spoken  of,  some  death  or  removal  to 
occupy  their  thoughts :  there  are  some  natural  regrets 
to  find  expression,  and  there  are  things  to  be  noted 
but  not  referred  \o  in  words — evidences  of  the  coming 
on  of  old  age,  the  increase  of  infirmity,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  beauty,  and  the  coming 
as  of  the  generation  that  is  to  occupy  our  place  when 
we  are  gone. 
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The  twilight  deepened  into  night,  and  we  sat  still 
by  the  window,  from  which  we  could  see  down  into 
the  deep  ravine,  where  the  bluebird  and  the  oriole 
built,  and  where  the  last  evening  notes  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  were  sounding ;  we  could  hear  the  tumbling 
of  the  stream  at  the  bottom,  and  further  to  the  right 
we  could  see  the  broad  river  into  which  it  fell ;  it  was 
calm  and  dear,  so  that  many  stars  were  reflected  in 
its  bosom ;  but  just  where  the  noisy  stream  fell  into 
it,  I  noticed  that  its  smface  was  rippled,  which  gently 
rocked  a  small  white  boat,  that  was  tied  to  an  over- 
hanging tree. , 

*  That  is  a  pretty  boat,*  I  observed  to  the  grand- 
mother. 

*  Yes,*  she  replied ;  *  it  belongs  to  our  Estelle.* 

*  If  I  remember  rightly,'  I  continued,  *  it  is  lying 
near  to  that  cavity  that  there  used  to  be  in  the  rocky 
bank  of  the  river ;  I  hope  the  water  has  not  washed 
it  away.' 

A  silence  followed  that  I  thought  betrayed  embar- 
rassment, and  it  was  not  broken  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion, for  the  young  Estelle  rose,  and,  as  she  came 
forward  into  the  full  moonlight,  she  said,  ^  It  is  time, 
grandmother,'  to  which  the  old  lady  replied,  *  God  go 
with  you,  my  child.' 

Estelle,  as  she  stood,  turned  her  head  towards  the 
river,  and,  remaining  with  her  hands  slightly  clasped, 
seemed  to  be    considering    attentively  the  familiar 
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landscape  with  more  than  common  care;  she  then 
raised  her  hand  to  her  ear,  as  one  who  listens, 
and  the  grandmother  at  the  same  time  ceasing  to 
speak,  and  laying  down  her  netting-shuttle,  a  silence 
so  deep  followed,  that  we  could  hear  far-distant 
sounds  which  before  I  had  not  noticed  ;  and  the 
longer  Estelle  listened  the  more  this  seemed  to  be 
the  case. 

At  length  she  dropped  her  hand,  as  if  satisfied,  and 
at  the  same  instant  her  grandmother  took  up  her 
netting-needle,  and  Estelle  quickly  left  the  room. 
Just  before  she  had  concluded  her  watch  I  had  heard 
the  distant  note  of  the  American  robin,  and,  far  from 
connecting  it  with  the  actions  of  my  companion,  I 
had  said,  by  way  of  making  a  remark  that  would  not 
appear  to  be  intrusive,  *I  never  heard  the  robin's 
note  so  long  after  sunset  before/ 

But  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  I  per- 
ceived that  they  disturbed  my  hostess :  she  looked  at 
me  attentively,  and  after  a  cautious  pause  said,  calmly, 
*  Probably  you  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  was 
the  note  of  the  robin.* 

*  Probably,'  I  repHed,  still  conscious  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  conduct  of  my  old  friend, 
and  still  anxious  to  dispel  it  by  conversing  on  indif- 
ferent subjects — *  probably  so  :  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
it  was  doubtless  a  signal-call  from  some  himter  or 
fisher  down  the  river  to  a  comrade.     I  have  often 
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noticed  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  setders  hereabouts 
for  imitating  the  cries  of  wild  animals/ 
-  Another  silence  followed,  and  I  felt  hurt,  for  I  per- 
ceived beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  some- 
thing I  had  said  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  my 
friend.  What  it  might  be  I  could  not  tell,  but,  fearful 
of  repeating  my  mistake,  I  saw  a  light  figure,  clothed 
in  a  dark  cloak  or  mantle,  pass  across  the  little  space 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  begin  to  descend  the  steep 
path  into  the  ravine,  without  making  any  comment 
upon  the  cbrcumstance. 

That  this  person  was  the  young  Estelle  I  did  not 
doubt,  but  I  waited  for  her  grandmother  to  speak, 
which  She  did  at  length,  by  inquiring  after  the  welfare 
of  two  runaway  slaves  whom  1  had  been  happy  enough 
to  assist  after  their  escape  to  Canada. 

I  told  her  all  the  particulars  I  could  remember 
respecting  them,  but  the  interest  of  the  conversation 
did  not  prevent  my  watching  the  path  into  the  ravine, 
and  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
maiden  in  the  mantle  came  up  by  it  again. 

In  addition  to  this  path  I  could  not  but  notice  the 
beauty  of  the  night-view,  the  polished  stillness  of 
the  river  (now  flooded  with  moonlight,  excepting  in 
the  shadow  of  the  two  hills  between  which  ran  the 
ravine),  the  long  waving  reflection  of  the  planet  Ju- 
piter, and  the  beauty  of  the  constellations  that  glit- 
tered above  the  trees.    The  moon  hung  at  the  head 
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of  the  ravine,  consequently  her  light  fell  upon  the 
river  between  the  shadows  of  the  hills,  making  a 
vivid  but  narrow  space  of  light  Suddenly  as  my  eye 
glanced  down  at  it  from  the  height  where  we  were 
seated,  I  beheld  it  ringed  with  ripples,  and  in  another 
instant  a  Httle  white  boat  had  shot  into  it,  and  was 
crossing  it  with  rapid  oars.  Only  one  person  sat  in 
the  boat;  the  moonlight  was  full  on  the  face,  and 
distaiA  as  it  was  I  thought  it  was  not  a  manly  face  or 
figure,  but  more  than  this  I  could  not  discern ;  more- 
over, the  boat  had  soon  crossed  the  illuminated  por- 
tion of  water,  and  was  deep  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hills.  I  could  not,  therefore,  see  more,  and  I  made 
no  remarks  on  what  I  had  seen ;  but  where,  I  thought, 
was  Estelle,  if  she  was  not  in  the  boat ;  and  why  was 
she  there,  if  my  conjecture  was  correct  ? 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  black  Clara,  who  came  in  to  spread  a  cloth  for 
supper  and  bring  a  lighted  lamp  into  the  room. 
Curtains  for  the  windows  are  not  much  used  in  that 
secluded  part  of  the  country — ^your  nearest  neighbour 
being  generally  three  or  four  miles  off  does  not 
overlook  you,  and  the  night  and  the  stars  are  too 
fair  to  be  shut  out  I  accordingly  still  turned  my 
face  to  the  open  window,  though  now  the  discourse 
of  my  old  friend  interested  me  so  much  that  I  did 
not  consider  what  it  revealed  to  me  with  so  much 
attention. 
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She  informed  me  that  her  granddaughter  was  about 
to  marry  an  estimable  man,  with  whom  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  during  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  one 
of  the  northern  states.  '  And  young  as  she  is,'  pro- 
ceeded the  old  lady,  *  there  is  nothing  I  desire  so 
much  as  to  see  her  speedily  blessed  with  a  good 
husband;  for  I  am  old,  I  cannot  live  long,  and  I 
begin  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  my  time  of  life.  This 
marriage  is  almost  all  I  could  desire,  though  I  have 
to  regret  that  the  younger  John  Evans  should  have 
excited  the  angry  feelings  of  some  of  the  slaveowners 
hereabouts.  Being  an  EngUshman,  or,  rather,  the  son 
of  an  English  settler,  he  does  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  prudence  and  caution,  and  I  regret  to 
find  that  he  is  already  a  marked  man.* 

*"  A  marked  man  r  The  expression  being  so  com- 
mon would  not,  perhaps,  have  struck  me  under  any 
other  circumstances,  but  as  it  was  I  thought  of  the 
mark  that  my  old  friend  bore  about  with  her,  and 
remembered  the  childish  wish  of  the  fair  Estelle. 

*  Please,  Missis,'  said  Black  Clara,  putting  in  her 
head,  *  here's  Mas'r  Kilmer  come  to  see  missis.' 

*  Show  him  in,'  said  my  old  friend ;  and  straightway 
a  somewhat  pleasant-looking  man  entered  and  Estelle 
following  him  closely;  he  had  no  sooner  spoken  to 
her  grandmother  than  he  faced  about  and  paid  his 
compliments  to  her. 

We  seated  ourselves  at  supper,  and  I  noticed  that 
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Estelle  had  the  air  of  attempting  to  be  calm  and 
unexcited,  though,  in  spite  of  her  self-restraint,  her 
dilated  eyes  had  somewhat  of  the  frightened  eagerness 
that  I  had  observed  in  her  childhood,  and  her  breath 
came  quickly,  as  if  she  had  been  exerting  herself. 

*  So  Silas  is  come  back,'  said  the  yoimg  man, 
pausing  in  his  supper;  *I  met  him  and  Minister 
round  by  ids  clearing.  "  Well  ?  "  says  I.  "  Well,"  says 
he,  "if  this  am*t  an  abominable  business  enough  to 
drive  a  man  clean  mad."  "  Not  overtaken  *em  ?  "  says 
I.  "  No,"  says  he,  "  the/ve  made  tracks  too  fex  away 
north  for  that  And,"  says  he,  "  I  feel  real  wicked 
like,  for  what's  the  good  of  a  man's  doing  his  duty  ? " 
"  Go  along,"  says  Minister,  "  don't  talk  that  'ar  way  \ 
the  righteous  must  look  for  untoward  providences  and 
ingratitude  from  the  evil-minded  in  this  life  :  you  meet 
it  in  a  right  spirit,  and  it  '11  all  turn  out  for  the  best" 
"  It  jest  shows,"  says  I,  "the  ingratitude  of  niggers." 
"  It  jest  does,"  says  Minister.  Stranger  in  these 
parts?' 

This  question  he  addressed  to  me,  and,  being  now 
aware  of  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-guest,  I  was 
specially  careful  how  I  answered  his  after  observa- 
tions ;  the  more  so,  as  I  noticed  that,  though  he 
talked,  ate,  and  made  himself  at  home  with  unabashed 
persistency,  the  young  man  never  took  his  eyes  from 
the  feice  of  Estelle,  though  it  was  not  admiration  that 
they  expressed  so  much  as  curiosity. 
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At  last  the  little  white  boat  was  spoken  of.  *  How 
did  she  "get  along"  in  learning  to  row?'  asked  the 
young  man  of  JEstelle.  *  O,  she  could  manage  it  very 
well  now.'  *  That  was  strange/  he  remarked,  *  for  he 
never  saw  her  on  the.  river.'  Estelle  blushed  pain- 
fully. *  You  might  have  seen  her  there  often  a  month 
or  so  ago,'  replied  the  grandmother;  and  I  thought 
Estelle's. blush  was  explained,  for  at  the  time  men- 
tioned her  lover  had  doubtless  accompanied  her  in 
the  boat 

The  guest  asserted  that  he  had  often  seen  her  on 
the  river  a  month  ago,  and,  it  being  a  moonlight  night, 
requested,  as  it  would  shorten  his  way  very  much  to 
go  by  water,  that  she  would  lend  him  the  boat  It 
seemed  a  natural  request,  but  it  was  made  rather  de- 
liberately, and  with  scrutinising  eyes. 

*  My  granddaughter  will  wish  to  take  oiur  friend 
down  the  river  to-morrow,'  said  the  old  lady,  for 
Estelle  appealed  to  her  with  frightened  eyes. 

*I  could  return  the  boat  by  noon,'  replied  the 
young  man,  and  he  still  looked  at  Estelle ;  but  again 
her  grandmother  answered  for  her:  *I  believe  we 
shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  lending  it  to  you  at 
present' 

After  this  decided  answer  the  young  man  rose  to 
take  leave,  and  we  all  accompanied  him  into  the 
porch.  His  parting  words  were,  *Well,  good  even- 
ing. Miss  Estelle ;  if  I  had  my  way,  ladies  should  not 
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ttp  about  in  boats  alone ;  it  only  gets  'em  into  danger, 
and  so  Silas  sajrs.' 

*  Danger  !  *  repeated  Estelle ;  but  he  said  no  more, 
and  we  stood  listening  to  his  departing  footsteps  as 
he  da^ed  down  the  steep  path  into  the  ravine,  at 
rather  too  quick  a  pace,  I  thought,  to  be  safely  pur- 
sued in  the  moonlight 

*  Now,  grandmother,'  exclaimed  Estdle,  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing,  *  what  did  he  mean  by  that?' 

*  They  haN-e  heard  something,  child,  it  is  plain,  or 
ihey  suspect  something,'  replied  the  old  lady:  *0 
that  my  limbs  were  not  so  stiff  1 ' 

*  In  that  case  would  you  go  down  tiie  ravine  to- 
night ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  wonld.' 

'  And  warn  tkem  ? '  asked  the  girl,  r^ardless  of  my 
presence. 

'  No,  child,  no ;  but  I  would  hide  the  boat' 

*  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  tried  yesterday,  in 
the  daylight,  but  failed ;  I  thought  I  would  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  done  if  necessary.' 

*  Can  I  gi^^e  any  help,  for  any  purpose?'  I  now 
inquired. 

*  I  should  not  consent  to  receive  help  unless  you 
knew  the  purpose,'  replied  the  grandmother. 

*  Tell  it  me,  then.' 

*Vou  mentioned  a  cavern  in  the  bank  —  you  re- 
ItoCttiber  it    but  are  mistaken  as  to  its  position — ^it 
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is  half  a  mile  from   the  place  where  the  boat  was 
moored — ^ 

*Well?' 

She  hesitated. 

*  Nothing  you  are  likely  to  tell  me  concerning 
that  cavern  will  cause  me  any  surprise,'  I  presently 
said. 

*  It  may  as  well  be  uttered,  then,*  she  replied  : 
*  under  its  heavy  roof  are  sheltered  three  runaway 
slaves.' 


CHAPTER    IIL 

|HREE  runaway  slaves!     When    my  old 
friend  said  that,  my  heart  stood  still  for  an 
instant,  and  I  remained  fixed  in  alarm  to 
think  of  the  peril  they  were  braving,  she 
and  her  timid  young  granddaughter. 

When  I  recovered  myself,  I  said  to  Estelle,  '  Child, 
have  you  counted  the  cost  ?' 

She  made  no  direct  answer,  but  the  moon  shone 
full  into  her  face,  and  her  frightened  eyes  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  darkness  under  the  trees.  'The 
woman  was  sick,  and  they  had  beaten  her,'  she  pre- 
sently said,  not  looking  at  me,  but  into  the  sununer 
darkness. 

*  Do  you  know  that  the  States*  law  wiU  not  bear 
you  out  in  what  you  are  doing?'  I  continued;  but 
she  went  on  with  her  former  words : 

*  And  they  had  taken  away  her  cluldren,  and  flogged 
her  old  mother  to  death.' 
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*  And  besides  that/  I  urged,  '  do  you  not  know  by 
frequent  experience  that  the  planters  hereabout  think 
nothing  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  ?* 

*  And  now  her  master  has  offered  a  reward  to  any 
one  that  will  bring  her  back,  or  that,  failing  to  secure 
her,  will  shoot  her  down,*  continued  Estelle,  in  the 
dreamy  tone  of  one  that  is  weary,  but  with  a  certain 
suppressed  vehemence.  Her  slack  hands,  which  had 
lightly  clasped  each  other  when  their  guest  departed, 
dropped  listlessly  by  her  side  as  she  spoke ;  but  when 
she  found  that  I  said  no  more — ^for,  indeed,  I  was  lost 
in  thought, -and  doubtful  as  to  how  I  could  help  her — 
she  raised  them,  clasped  them  firmly  and  tightly  over 
her  breast,  and  turning  to  her  grandmother  said,  with 
flashing  eyes,  *Is  this  your  friend?  Is  he  going  to 
warn  away  all  the  little  courage  I  have  ?  I  want  no 
warning;  my  heart  warns  me  enough  of  everything 
terrible  that  can  happen.  What  I  want  is  encourage- 
ment' 

*  And  help,'  I  suggested. 

'  Yes,  if  you  can  give  it,  and  I  know  you  would  be 
willing,'  said  the  grandmother. 

'^Certainly,  if  I  first  know  that  I  am  helping  those 
who  are  at  work  with  their  eyes  open.' 

*  Ah,  my  eyes  are  never  closed,  my  heart  is  never 
secure,'  said  Estelle. 

The  grandmother  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  me ; 
the  mixture  of  timidity  and  determination  in  Estelle's 
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manner  was  very  striking,  but  perhaps  she  might  be 
accustomed  to  both,  for  she  said  nothing  to  soothe 
these  evident  fears,  and  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
doubt  that  whatever  ought  to  be  done  would  be  done 
by  Estelle,  in  spite  of  them. 

A  short  consultation  brought  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  best  at  once  to  go  down  to  the  cavern,  and 
warn  its  temporary  inhabitants ;  they  were  to  be  con- 
cealed somewhere  else  in  the  wood,  and  we  were  to 
bring  back  the  little  white  boat.  Estelle  took  a  dark 
lantern  with  her,  to  show  the  path  to  me,  who  could 
scarcely  pursue  it  with  safety  in  the  dark,  under 
those  thickly-leaved  trees;  she  also  carried  with  her 
a  little  bag  of  money,  a  man's  hat,  and  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

By  the  help  of  overhanging  boughs,  which  we  could 
clasp,  and  with  the  lantern  to  guide  our  feet,  we  got 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  river ;  and  now,  having  the 
moon  to  light  us,  we  made  our  way  very  easily  towards 
the  place  where,  when  I  had  looked  out  just  after 
sunset,  the  little  white  boat  was  moored.  I  felt 
Estelle's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm  as  she  stopped 
me,  and  with  bewildered  eagerness  paced  hither  and 
thither.  We  had  found  the  place,  and  the  tree  to 
which  the  little  white  boat  had  been  secured,  but  it 
was  not  there ;  the  end  of  the  rope  hung  loose  into 
the  water,  but  the  boat  had  been  cut  adrift,  and  was 
gone. 
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Estelle  sighed ;  she  was  exceedingly  weary,  but  she 
said  that,  by  the  help  of  the  moon,  we  could  make 
our  way  slowly  through  the  trees  towards  the  cavern, 
for  the  ground  was  now  even ;  but  we  must  shut  up 
the  lantern,  lest  it  should  betray  us.  I  was  surprised 
at  her  determined  spirit,  but  would  say  nothing  to 
daunt  it,  though  I  kept  a  keen  look-out,  and  avoided 
all  needless  noise ;  for  I  considered  that,  if  our  yoimg 
guest  had  turned  the  boat  do^vn  the  stream,  he  was 
likely  to  be  near  to  watch  the  result.  Very  slowly 
and  silently  we  neared  the  cavern  ;  I  knew  from  recol- 
lection that  it  was  a  wide  opening  in  the  limestone 
bank,  but  that  its  entrance  was  exceedingly  low,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  completely  overhung  and  concealed 
by  drooping  ferns,  ivy,  and  climbing  plants  from  above, 
while'  only  at  one  point,  where  the  bank  slightly  re- 
ceded, it  could  be  entered  from  the  shore,  for  it  faced 
the  water,  over  which  its  lowering  roof  projected. 

Every  leaf  dripped  with  dew,  and  in  the  heat  and 
stillness  the  fireflies  wandered  about,  and  the  scents  of 
the  various  forest  flowers  were  oppressively  sweet. 

*  The  cavern  is  just  below  us,'  whispered  Estelle ; 
*  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  within ;  pray  be 
cautious.'  We  approached  the  place  where  it  could 
be  entered  with  exceeding  caution,  and  stood  still  to 
listen.  If  the  slaves  were  undisturbed,  they  were 
doubtless  asleep;  but  it  behoved  us  to  be  certain 
that  they  had  not  been  discovered  before  we  ventured 
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to  look  in.  We  stood  so  long  listening  and  gazing 
about  us,  that,  though  my  body  stood  upright,  and  my 
eyes  were  open,  a  dream  came  and  passed  before 
my  mind, — a  dream  which,  however,  failed  not  to 
mix  up  in  its  scenes  the  setting  moon,  the  shooting 
stars  that  were  now  falling  across  the  sky,  the  deepen- 
ing darkness,  and  the  coming  out  of  innumerable  stars. 
At  length  a  low  moan  within,  as  of  a  child  in  pain, 
and  then  sobs,  and  a  man's  voice,  sleepy,  but  distinct 
enough  to  be  audible  without :  *  Put  thee  trust  in  God, 
thee  knows  he  is  the  God  of  the  fatherless.' 

*  It  is  one  of  the  Friends,'  whispered  Estelle ;  and 
she  advanced  and  stepped  into  the  cavern.  The  man 
who  had  spoken  was  up  in  an  instant ;  he  had  been 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  hand  clasping  his  knees, 
and  probably  dozing;  further  back  lay  a  child  half 
asleep,  a  negress  of  probably  seven  or  eight  years ; 
and  these  were  the  only  apparent  inmates  of  the 
place. 

'Danger?'  was  his  succinct  inquiry.  Estelle  told 
him  what  the  young  American  had  said,  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  parents  of  the  child  ? 

*  The  opportunity  was  ripe-  for  his  escape,'  he  re- 
plied ;  *  and  I  came  down  to  let  him  know  just  after 
thee  left,  as  they  told  me.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  very  grateful,  then,  he  is  gone,'  exclaimed 
Estelle. 

*  Yes,  and  I  told  him  to  take  the  boat,  as  we  agreed,' 
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proceeded  the  Friend ;  *  he  had  but  to  drop  down  the 
liver  five  miles,  and  then .  land  and  come  up  to  our 

clearing.      Friend  John  D has  arrived,  and  we 

have  planned  that  he  shall  take  the  man  Paul  in 
his  covered  wagon  behind  his  notions.  Thee  knows 
JohnD : 

*  Oh,  yes;  he  sells  brashes  and  rags  and  baskets.* 
'*Ay,  that  is  so;  he  will  take  him  three  hundred 
miles  on  his  way,  and  feed  him ;  thee  understands.' 

*0h,  I  am  so  grateful!*  repeated  Estelle ;  *  but 
Dinah,*  she  continued,  looking  roimd,  '  she  seemed  so 
feeble,  so  faint,  when  I  went  away ;  surely  she  could 
not  go  with  him.* 

'The  woman  Dinah  is  dead,*  said  the  Quaker 
solemnly;  'she  was,  as  thee  said,  feeble  and  faint; 
and  when  her  husband  had  left  her,  she  lay  down  and 
died.  I  have  closed  her  eyes,  and  covered  her  body 
?rith  boughs,  and  I  am  waiting  here  till  day  dawns 
that  I  may  bury  her.  Thee  will  help,*  he  added, 
^dressing  me ;  *  and  thee,*  speaking  to  Estelle,  *  will 
caation  the  child,  for  children,  thee  knows,  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  this  one  might  be  coming  out  to 
play.* 

Estelle  assented,  and  we  set  down  our  dark  lantern 
on  the  floor,  where  it  shed  a  littie  light  into  the  dreary 
recesses  of  the  cavern ;  we  then  sat  down  on  the  stony 
ground,  and,  propping  our  backs  against  the  sides, 
waited  for  the  dawn,  and  sometimes  dozed  a  little. 
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waking  up  to  wonder  where  we  were,  when  the  child 
would  moan  in  her  sleep,  and  mutter,  *  Oh  mammy ; 
oh  daddy!'  Probably  it  was  past  one  o'clock  when 
we  entered  the  cavern,  for  the  time  that  we  sat  dozing 
there  did  not  seem  long,  though,  ever  since,  this  scene, 
so  unusual,  and  so  full  of  anxious  interest,  has  beep 
frequently  present  to  me  in  my  dreams.  There  was 
the  roof,  so  low  at  the  entrance  that  we  had  been 
obliged  to  creep  into  it  almost  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  but  which  rose  afterwards  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  or  more ;  there  was  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  slave, 
the  child  of  a  degraded  race ;  and  of  the  prostrate 
Friend,  with  his  athletic  figure,  and  mild,  impassive 
face ;  there  was  the  strange  flicker  of  the  lantern,  and 
the  restless  flitting  of  a  few  fireflies,  which  had  wan- 
dered in ;  there  was  the  soft  gurgle  of  the  water,  that 
washed  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  stirred  the 
tips  of  the  long  leaves  that  dropped  over  it ;  and  there 
was  the  utter  darkness  without,  which  permitted  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  reflections  of  the  stars  on  the 
scarcely  rippled  water,  and  but  for  which,  and  for 
the  sound  of  it,  we  could  not  have  been  aware  whe- 
ther water,  land,  or  a  blank  wall  bounded  the  entrance 
of  the  cave. 

I  was  asleep  and  dreaming  when  a  hand  on  my  arm 
awoke  me,  and  the  *  Friend '  beckoned  me  to  follow 
him.  I  arose  quietly ;  it  was  still  quite  dark,  but  the 
candle  was  flickering  in  the  socket,  and  by  its  remain- 
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ing  light  we  inaae  our  way  out  of  the  cavern.  There 
was  aheady  a  little  stir  among  the  leaves,  the  morning 
air  was  growing  fresh,  and  the  still  sleepy  doves,  par- 
rots, and  song-birds  were  beginning  to  get  restless, 
and  to  chirp  and  twitter  on  their  roosts ;  but  it  was 
dark  even  in  the  east 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  I  asked  of  the  young 
man. 

*  To  bury  the  woman,'  he  replied ;  *  for  by  what  our 
jTOung  friend  says,  there  is  suspicion  abroad' 

*  But  we  cannot  bury  her  in  the  dark.* 

*  Nay,  but  I  guess  I  can  find  the  place  where  I  laid 
her  before  dawn;  and,  if  so,  we  shall  soon  fix  the 
grave.' 

I  had  often  observed  the  sudden  coming  on  of 
morning  in  those  latitudes ;  yet  when  the  Friend  told 
me  I  could  stop,  for  we  had  gone  far  enough,  and  I 
looked  again  to  the  dark  east,  and  saw  the  morning 
star  shining,  and  the  black  tree  trunk  scarcely  visible, 
I  was  troubled  to  think  that  he  had  brought  me  out 
so  soon,  for  a  Httle  more  rest  would  not  have  been 
miwelcome. 

But  while  I  was  thinking  so,  a  sudden  line  of  lurid 
orange  flushed  behind  the  hills,  and  the  morning  star 
died  out  in  a  moment ;  while  I  was  still  gazing  at  its 
vacant  place,  the  black  landscape  took  a  thousand 
x)lours,  and  the  leaves  that  hung  above  us  were  sud- 
denly green,  the  orange  sunbeams  were  drooping  on 
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our  feet  and  lighting  up  our  tired  faces ;  the  flashing 
of  wings,  the  humming  of  insects,  noise  of  singing, 
and  chattering,  and  running  to  and  fro  of  the  forest 
animals  was  all  about  us,  and  the  river,  white  as  milk, 
was  glistening  between  the  trees.  I  stepped  back  a 
pace  in  surprise  and  admiration. 

*  Friend,*  exclaimed  the  young  Quaker  seriously, 
*  mind  where  thee  sets  thy  foot ;  the  dead  lies  behind 
thee.' 

I  turned  hastily  at  his  words,  and  the  dead  woman 
lay  at  my  feet;  the  limbs,  decently  composed,  and 
clothed  in  the  gay  chintz  gown  in  which  the  poor 
slave  had  died,  were  further  protected  by  numerous 
small  boughs  of  the  sumach-tree,  which  the  young 
Quaker  had  broken  off  wherewith  to  cover  her  during 
the  night.  The  leaves  were  glistening  with  dew,  and, 
as  the  fresh  morning  air  stirred  them,  they  revealed 
the  emaciated  but  calm  and  passionless  features  of 
her  who,  from  birth  to  death,  had  been  sinned  against 
so  much.  Close  to -where  the  body  lay,  a  tree  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  leaving  a  deep  cavity  in 
the  soil. 

*  It  will  be  easier  to  fill  this  in  than  to  dig  a  grave,' 
said  the  Quaker,  *  and  that  is  why  I  brought  thee 
here.* 

Carefully  and  reverently  we  lifted  up  the  poor  body, 
and  laid  it  in  the  hollow,  covering  it  thickly  with 
leaves  and  boughs  first ;  this  done,  the  Friend  raised 
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the  call  that  I  had  heard  the  night  before,  namely,  the 
note  of  the  American  robin,  and  not  many  minutes 
after  Estelle  issued  from  the  cavern,  leading  the  child 
The  latter  walked  to  the  hollow,  and  looked  with 
listless  apathy  on  the  features  of  her  mother;  but 
when  some  more  boughs  were  brought  and  laid 
upon  the  dead  face,  she  moaned  a  little  and  shed  a 
few  tears. 

But  we  had  now  no  time  to  attend  to  her ;  it  was 
full  daylight,  and  it  behoved  us,  including  Estelle,  to 
cover  in  the  grave  as  quickly  as  possible;  stones, 
earth,  branches,  anything  we  could  get  we  heaped 
into  it;  and  when  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  toil 
it  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground  and  well 
trodden  down,  we  knelt,  and  I  read  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture,  and  offered  up  a  short  prayer  that  God 
would  soften  the  hearts  of  this  poor  victim's  perse- 
cutors, and  grant  that  her  husband  and  child  might 
escape  them. 

As  we  rose  from  our  knees,  the  extreme  pallor  and 
exhalistion  of  Estelle  struck  both  me  and  the  Friend  at 
the  same  moment,  and  he  requested  me  to  take  her 
down  to  the  cavern,  and  give  her  some  food  and 
water  which  I  should  find  there ;  then,  without  a  word 
of  farewell,  he  seized  the  little  sobbing  negress  by  the 
hand,  and  began  swiftly  to  make  his  way  with  her 
towards  some  fresh  place  of  temporary  concealment, 
where  he  had  previously  told  her  that  he  intended  to 
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place  her, — ^stopping,  however,  and  calling  to  me,  when 
at  a  little  distance,  *Come  back,  friend,  as  soon  as 
thee  can,  and  cover  the  place  with  vines.' 

*  We  had  best  do  that  first,'  said  Estelle ;  and  I  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  especially  as  the  task  was  neither 
a  long  nor  a  hard  one.  The  prostrate  tree  was  covered 
with  creepers ;  the  wild  grape-vine  was  there ;  the  hop, 
and  the  plant  that  across  the  Atlantic  they  call  the 
honeysuckle,  but  which  has  little  likeness  to  its 
Europescn  namesake,  excepting  its  love  of  climbing. 
These  we  drew  carefully  away  from  the  clasp  of  the 
fallen  tree,  and  trailed  them  across  the  grave  till  all 
signs  of  it  were  obliterated ;  and  then  I  took  my  weary 
charge  to  the  water's  edge,  where,  though  the  morn- 
ing was  already  hot,  there  was  freshness  and  beauty 
enough  to  revive  her;  so,  resting  on  a  grey  rock 
hard  by  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  we  brought  from 
it  the  milk  which  Estelle  had  carried  there  the  night 
before,  and  the  loaf  of  bread,  by  means  of  which, 
together  with  some  wild  fruits,  we  made  a  sumptuous 
breakfast. 

Excitement  and  fatigue  had  exhausted  her;  ami 
though  we  were  both  anxious  to  return  and  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  her  grandmother,  we  were  obliged  to 
sit  awhile  and  rest  till  a  little  strength  returned  for  the 
walk. 

As  she  sat,  I  now  noticed  on  Estelle's  arm  a  small 
bracelet  of  nearly  white  hair ;  she  had  turned  back 
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her  sleeve  and  laid  aside  her  heavy  mantle,  in  ordei 
to  bathe  her  hands  and  face  in  the  river,  and  thus  this 
somewhat  singular  ornament  became  visible. 

*  Is  that  your  grandmother's  hair?'  I  asked. 

She  blushed,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  saying 
that  it  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  lover ;  adding, 
*  One  day,  when  we  were  sitting  near  here  together,  I 
told  him  how,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  had  wished  to 
have  a  mark  such  as  my  grandmother  bears  ;  he  is  a 
very  brave  man,  but  I  think  he  understands  my  weak- 
ness. Some  time  afterwards  he  gave  me  this  bracelet, 
and  called  it  a  mark  for  me.' 

*  But  you  must  not  consider  yourself  so  weak  now, 
my  child,'  I  observed;  *  since  you  are  able  to  do 
things  that  many  women  would  shrink  from.  For 
how  long  a  time  have  you  visited  this  cavern  nightly 
in  the  dark?' 

*  For  nearly  three  weeks ;  you  know  that  it  required 
that  one  who  thoroughly  knew  the  path  should  go  to 
them  and  bring  their  food ;  my  grandmother  is  too 
old ;  her  limbs  are  stiff  now,  and  she  is  not  active ;  so 
— so  I  did  it'  As  she  spoke  she  turned  the  bracelet 
imconsciously  on  her  arm,  and  sighed. 

*  It  was  a  dangerous  service,'  I  observed. 

*Yes,'  she  answered;  *and  I  often  felt  sick  with 
fear  when  I  was  coming  through  the  wood — ^fear,-  not 
so  much  of  discovery  or  real  danger,  as  of  things  that 
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have  no  name,  and  to  brave  people  no  existence.  Can 
you  fancy  so  foolish  a  thing  as  a  grown-up  woman 
afraid  of  tAe  dark  V 

*  Yes,  I  can ;  when  we  can  see  we  fency  that 
nothing  is  about  us  that  is  hidden  from  our  eyes ;  but 
when  all  is  veiled  the  invisible  presences  make  them- 
selves felt  to  some  of  us — a  thing  is  "  secretly  brought 
to  us,  and  our  ears  receive  a  little  thercoC**  There 
can  be  no  sense  of  security,  then,  unless  paramoont 
to  this  feeling  is  that  of  tibe  invisible  and  protecting 
jMPes^ice  of  God* 

'Yes,'  she  answered  firankly,  for  our  unusual  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  take  away  her  reserve;  'as  I 
go  down  this  path  I  often  repeat  to  myseli^  when  I  am 
most  afraid,  '^  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  the  Lord  is  my 
rock.^'' 

My  mind,  on  hearing  her  say  this,  revorted  to  tiie 
conversation  that  I  had  held  with  her  several  years 
ago,  and  I  asked  her  if  ^e  remembered  it;  but  it 
appeared  tiiat  she  did  not,  though  it  seemed,  from 
what  she  said,  that  ^xe  connected  certain  religious 
impressicms  with  my  visit,  and  had  not  forgotten  her 
childish  request  tiiat  I  would  make  a  mark  on  her 
arm. 

'Rit  that  haunting  fear,'  ^le  continued,  'that  I 
began  to  feel  so  early  in  my  life— ^e  fear  lest  I  ^lould 
utterly  &il  if  called  on  to  do  some  painful  duty,  or 

*  Job  iv.  12. 
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sdirink  from  "  enduring  hardness  "  for  Christ's  sake — 
has  nearly  left  me  now.  It  was  nothmg  but  want  of 
faith  that  made  it  so  strong  in  my  heart  If  I  could 
always  trust  in  Him,  I  should  know  and  believe 
steadily,  that  His  strength  can  overcome  my  weak- 
ness, and  that  my  best  strength  is  my  dependence.* 

We  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  this,  till  Estelle, 
rising,  intimated  that  she  should  now  like  to  return 
home.  *I  feel  quite  rested  with  sitting  in  this  de- 
lightful place,*  she  observed. 

*  Morning,  Miss  Estelle ;  morning,  old  gentleman  ! ' 
said  a  voice  behind  her;  *you  are  out  bright  and 
early,  sure/^.* 

I  rose,  and  saw  our  young  guest  of  the  previous 
night,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  actually  looked  a  Httle 
ashamed  of  himself  at  being  found,  at  this  time  in 
the  morning,  spying  about  his  neighbour's  land. 

*Yes,'  said  Estelle,  quite  joyously;  *and  we  have 
breakfasted,  as  you  see.'  A  recollection  of  the  safety 
of  the  slaves  evidently  dehghted  her,  and  the  young 
man's  confusion  made  her  certain  that  he  was  come  to 
see  if  he  could  find  some  trace  of  them. 

*  Ain't  there  a  sorter  cavern  hereabouts?'  he  ob- 
served, advancing  to  the  entrance. 

*  Yes,'  said  Estelle. 

*  Well,  now  if  s  curus^  I've  a  notion  I  should  like  to 
go  in  and  see  it  again.' 

*  Do,'  repHed  Estelle. 

N  2 
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I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  happy  smile  as  she  stood, 
bonnet  in  hand,  on  the  ferny  knoll,  while  the  young 
man  crept  into  the  deserted  cavern;  the  thoughtful 
Friend,  before  we  reached  the  place,  had  removed 
every  crust  of  bread,  every  particle  of  clothing,  and 
had  thrown  the  tin  cup  and  the  bottle  from  which  the 
poor  creatures  had  drunk  into  the  river.  We  had 
carried  the  lantern  away  with  us  to  the  grave,  and 
from  thence  to  our  breakfast-place  ;  it  was  stand- 
ing between  us ;  but  the  skirts  of  Estelle's  gown  had 
concealed  it  from  the  uninvited  guest,  and  she  now 
snatched  it  up  and  put  it  into  the  covered  basket  from 
which  we  had  taken  our  loaf,  the  loaf  that  she  had 
carried  down  the  night  before,  and  the  bottle  of  milL 
These  she  set  down  on  the  shady  side  of  the  rock, 
previously  gathering  some  large  leaves  to  lay  over  the 
bread. 

*  I  shall  send  the  boy  for  them,*  she  observed,  taking 
the  basket  on  her  arm;  'but,  M.  le  Pasteur,  when 
Mr.  Kilmer  comes  out,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
offer  him  some  breakfast?  for  I  ought  to  go  home.* 

Mr.  Kilmer  was  some  time  in  the  cavern  :  when  he 
came  out  it  was  with  rather  a  crestfallen  air. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  how  did  you  like  the  place  ?' 

*  Why,  stranger,  it's  sorter  gloomy,  and  makes  a 
man  shudder,  it's  so  chill' 

*  Yes,  I've  been  in  it,  and  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  I  should  not  like  to  sit  there  for  an  hour  or  two  if 
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I  had  anything  particular  on  my  conscience ;  it  is,  as 
you  say,  gloomy.' 

The  young  man  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  dis- 
trast,  and  seemed  to  wince  a  little. 

*  The  water,  sobbing  against  its  sides,  makes  a  noise 
just  like  human  moans,'  I  continued ;  *  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  if  a  man  had  caused  any  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  moan  and  groan,  he  would  be  sure 
to  hear  their  voices  over  again  there/ 

'It  did  seem  uncommon  full  of  moans,'  said  he, 
still  regarding  me  with  distrust,  and  moistening  his 
parched  lips. 

*  Will  you  eat  and  drink  something?'  I  said,  point- 
ing to  the  viands ;  *  you  see  there  is  a  breakfast  left 
for  you,  and  I  was  bidden  to  say  you  were  welcome 
to  it' 

*Well,  old  gentleman,  I  think  I  will.'  So  saying, 
he  sat  down,  and  appeared  much  to  relish  his  meal. 
*  Now,  what  should  you  say  to  that  cave  for  a  hiding- 
place  for  runaway  niggers?'  he  observed,  stopping 
after  his  second  slice  of  bread. 

*  I  say  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hide  there  if  I 
was  a  runaway.' 

*  Why  so,  old  gentleman  ?' 

*  Because  I  should  expect  you  to  walk  straight  up 
to  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  find  me 
there.' 

*  I  shouldn't  wonder  now,'  proceeded  the  young 
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man  in  a  pondering  tone,  *  if  those  ongrateful  critters 
did  try  that  place  afore  they  made  tracks  northwards.' 

*Why  do  you  think  so?'  I  observed  carelessly; 
*  because  it  seemed  so  full  of  moans  ?' 

Not  observing  the  satire  of  this  speech,  he  rejoined, 
still  in  the  same  reflective  tone,  *Well,  it  might  be 
that,  or  it  might  be  the  place  being  so  dark,  and  so 
secret,  and  so  dismal-Hke ;  but  IVe  eaten  enough ; 
I  must  go  about  my  business.  Good  morning,  old 
gentleman.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

|HE  morning  was  hot  and  still,  so  much  so, 
that,  being  fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the 
previous  night,  I  was  glad  to  sit  quietly 
after  Mr.  Kilmer  had  left  me,  till  the  boy 
arrived  to  carry  away  Estelle's  basket  of  provisions. 
The  boat  was  down  the  stream  some  miles ;  we,  there- 
fore, could  not  expect  to  have  the  use  of  it  till  some 
of  the  Quakers  in  the  next  clearing  brought  it  up  for 
us.  I  accordingly  plodded  homewards  on  foot,  and 
on  Hearing  the  house  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  porch, 
and  Estelle  talking  to  him. 

I  advanced  cautiously,  wishing  to  discover  who  this 
might  be,  and  whether  he  was  come  to  make  any 
inquiries  regarding  the  slaves;  but  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  for  Estelle's  first  words  showed  that  this 
was  a  friend  in  whom  she  could  place  confidence; 
they  were — '  Oh,  John,  what  a  good  thing  it  would 
have  been  if  you  had  arrived  a  few  days  earlfer  1 ' 
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I  advanced  to  the  porch,  and  a  pleasant  frank- 
looking  young  man  turned  at  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
steps* 

*  This  is  John  Evans,'  said  Estdle,  blushing ;  *  he  is 
come  over  unexpectedly,  and  I  have  been  telling  him 
what  v<^  have  done  this  mornii^,  and  what  has  been 
my  chief  emplo>tnent  for  the  last  three  weeks.' 

*Why  would  it  have  been  a  good  thing?'  asked 
the  young  man,  when  he  and  I  had  greeted  one 
another. 

*Oh,  because  you  would  have  done  it  so  much 
better.' 

*  If  a  thirig  is  done  eflfectually,  could  it  have  been 
done  better?'  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  you  would  have  done  it  bravely  and  finnly, 
without  all  those  doubts  and  dreads,  and  that  want  of 
ftiith  in  God,  and  that  terrible  impatience,  which 
made  it  so  very  difficult  to  keep  the  poor  creatures  in 
the  cave  till  their  master  had  almost  ceased  looking 
ibr  them.' 

*  I  should  have  found  this  waiting  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  you  did,'  answered  the  young  man,  look- 
ing at  Estelle  with  admiring  eyes.  '  Milton  speaks  of 
angels  who  did  **  only  stand  and  wait," — Only  !  If  God 
gives  me  work  to  do,  I  will  thank  Him  that  He  has 
bestowed  on  me  a  strong  ami;  if  He  gives  me  danger  to 
^»ftV€,  I  will  bless  Him  that  He  has  not  made  me  witii- 
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out  courage;  but  I  will  go  down  on  my  krees  aYid 
beseech  Him  humbly  to  make  me  fit  for  my  task,  if 
He  tells  me  it  is  only  to  stand  and  wait' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  as  if  the  mere  thought  of  im- 
passive waiting  while  others  were  in  danger  was  ter- 
rible to  his  impetuous  spirit.  And  when  he  had  ceased 
to  speak  he  set  his  lips  with  a  firmness  that  revealed 
very  plainly  the  force  of  his  character. 

He  presently  said  that  he  would  walk  over  to  the 
Quaker  settlement,  and  fetch  back  the  little  white 
boat,  for  there  was  no  saying  how  soon  it  might  be 
wanted.  *  And  if  you  should  see  Mr.  Kilmer,'  observed 
Estelle,  *pray  do  not  forget  to  mention  in  passing 
that  you  have  but  just  arrived  in  these  parts,  for,  in 
case  that  poor  fellow  should  be  traced  after  all,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  plain  you  have  had 
no  hand  in  concealing  and  aiding  him.' 

*Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  more  one  is  suspected  the 
less  chance  one  has  of  doing  the  deed,'  answered  the 
young  man  with  a  smile.  *So  I  may  be  trusted  to 
remember  prudence  for  the  sake  of  the  next  run- 
away !* 

*  I  meant  for  your  own  sake,*  said  Estelle. 

*  My  own  sake,'  he  repeated :  *  Oh,  I  can  take  care 
of  myself,  and  defend  myself  too,  if  any  fellow  is  in- 
clined to  try  the  strength  of  my  arm.* 

*  You  do  not  need,'  I  remarked,  *  to  defend  yourself 
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from  strength  so  much  as  from  treacheiy — hand-to- 
hand  blows  you  can  easily  ward  oS,  but  no  man  can 
defend  himself  from  a.  rifle-shot' 

'  Do  be  careiut,'  pleaded  Estelk. 

'  I  mean  to  be,'  he  lephed.  '  I  hold  it  a  moral 
delinquency  to  lisk  my  life,  when  some  good,  as  I 
humbly  hope,  depends  on  its  being  preserved.' 

So  sa}ing,  he  ran  down  the  steep  slope  of  the 
luvine.  And  Estelle,  as  she  looked  after  him,  S£ud 
with  a  ^gh,  '  He  always  puts  me  off  in  that  way : 
how  far  more  difficult  it  b  to  be  brave  about  him  than 
bnt^'C  in  my  own  person  ! — if  I  cannot  leain  the  last, 
how  shall  I  e\'er  leam  to  be  tiustfiil  and  confident 
about  him?' 

'  G<H.)  will  make  it  possible,'  I  replied. 

I  remember  how  she  watched  him  with  her  deep 
c^'<^S  ;  giiiin^  down  the  steep  ra\'ine,  and  listening  to 
his  retivating  fixitsteps.  I  remember  the  heat  of  the 
clear  sky,  and  the  chcerfiit  chattering  <rf  the  swallows 
in  their  nests  under  the  eaves;  but  I  cannot  recall 
any  ct>n\-ei»tioo  or  incident  of  that  momir^  which 
calls  fi»  Rcord.  We  passed  an  idle  day,  for  Estelle's 
gniMlniuthcr,  n  li:  baxing  slept  all  ni^i  thmigfa  arude^ 
t  our  p^K^Jlk::«^l  absmcc.  retired  soon  after  imxhi  to 

^  wad  t>4ctlc  took  up  at  the  same  time  some  slight 

e  of  vxxk  ;  tut  her  Mr  head  drooped  over  it,  and 

I  Mton  Muod  asleep  in  ber  locking-chair,  close 
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I  myself  was  also  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  the 
solemn  face  of  the  woman  so  lately  committed  to 
the  grave,  when  the  striking  of  a  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece woke  me,  and  my  newly  opened  eyes  became 
aware  of  something  that  they  would  least  have  desired 
to  encounter.  Outside  the  window,  and  furtively 
peeping  in  at  Estelle  as  she  slumbered,  stood  the 
negro  child  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  cave ;  she 
was  gorgeously  dressed  as  to  colour,  her  garment 
being  of  orange-coloured  chintz,  with  large  wandering 
flowers  imprinted  on  it,  and  a  crimson  ribbon  or 
bandeau  encircled  her  head.  This  gaiety  was  suffi- 
ciently out  of  place  as  she  stood  at  her  mother's 
grave,  but  now  it  struck  me  as  positively  dangerous, 
being  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  and  making  its 
wearer  easily  recognised.  I  started  up  on  seeing  her, 
and  she  as  hastily  retreated  behind  the  jessamines. 
I  was  soon  outside  the  house,  and  looked  right  and 
left  for  her,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found ;  and,  fretted 
beyond  measure,  I  walked  about  trying  to  discover 
whether  any  person  was  near  at  hand  who  might  have 
observed  her  presence. 

There  were  many  trees  near,  and  the  broken  ground 
made  it  not  easy  to  assure  oneself  that  there  were  no 
spies  about ;  indeed  the  circumstance  that  she  could 
so  easily  hide  herself  proved  that  there  was  no  se- 
curity against  the  observation  of  strangers  and  perhaps 
enemies. 
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Pacing  the  hot  gravel  before  the  house,  I  now  looked 
behind  every  bush,  and  scrutinized  every  nook,  trying 
to  discover  the  child,  and  calling  to  her  softly  to  come 
out  of  her  hiding-place ;  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  a  lau- 
rustinus  shrub,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  crouching 
figure,  and  the  glitter  of  her  white  teeth,  for  a  grin, 
half  fear  half  triumph,  revealed  them  to  me  as  I 
passed  My  vexation  was  extreme  to  think  that  she 
should  have  left  the  retreat  to  which  the  friendly 
Quaker  had  led  her ;  and  should  have  brought  herself 
and  us  into  so  much  danger  by  this  worse  than  childish 
folly. 

Though  I  had  passed  this  drooping  shrub  at  least 
ten  times  without  seeing  the  child,  my  eyes  had 
no  sooner  beheld  her  than  I  fancied  her  presence 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  but  as  I  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  her,  I  ordered  her  to  remain  where 
she  was,  threatening  her  with  punishment  if  she  dis- 
obeyed. 

But  the  threat  of  punishment,  to  one  so  hardened 
and  insensible  from  ill-treatment,  was  not  at  all  ter- 
rible ;  she  knew  I  had  aided  to  conceal  her,  and  did 
not  believe  that  I  would  beat  her,  therefore  she  felt 

< 

no  respect  for  me;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
lash  and  the  holder  of  the  lash  absorb  to  themselves 
very  frequently  all  the  veneration,  obedience,  and  awe 
that  the  slave,  and  especially  the  slave-child,  is  cap- 
able of  )delding ;  and  though  their  hearts  be  sick  foi 
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freedom,  and  their  bodies  wasting  from  misery  and 
hardship,  they  will  sometimes  exhibit  a  feeling  of 
something  like  contempt  for  the  mildness  of  those 
who  reason  with  diem  instead  of  striking  them,  and 
expect  to  have  their  orders  obeyed  without  adding  to 
diem  the  stimulus  of  a  blow. 

The  slave-child's  eyes  glittered,  and  she  showed  her 
white  teeth,  but  all  my  questions  and  all  my  com- 
mands that  she  would  not  stir  did  not  draw  from  her 
a  word  of  answer,  good  or  bad  Instead  of  appre- 
ciating the  danger  of  capture  into  which  she  had 
brought  herselfi  she  was  evidently  chuckling  from 
inward  satisfaction,  and  I  soon  became  aware  of  the 
cause;  for,  unawed  by  my  presence,  she  began  to 
untie  a  portion  of  her  orange  dress,  which  she  had 
knotted  up,  and  displayed  some  forest  berries,  which 
she  proceeded  to  pick  over  and  eat. 

One  reason  why  I  had  not  observed  her  before  was 
that  a  deep  gardener's  basket,  full  of  leaves  and  weeds, 
stood  before  the  shrub — ^it  was  a  round  basket  without 
a  handle — some  tools  were  lying  beside  it,  and  the 
ground  had  evidentiy  been  freshly  dug  over.  The 
man  who  had  been  working  there  might  be  expected 
to  return  at  any  moment,  and  I  was  looking  for  a 
suffidendy  conspicuous  spot  to  which  I  could  remove 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  his  approaching  the  shrub, 
when  voices  behind  me  proclaimed  the  unwelcome 
izxXy  that  young  Evans  and  Mr.  Kilmer  were  coming 
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up  the  ravine  together.  I  could  only  return  to  the 
shrub,  and,  in  slowly  passing  the  now  terrified  child, 
adjure  her  to  sit  perfectly  still,  before  the  two  young 
men  emerged  from  the  thicket;  and  to  my  horror, 
Estelle's  grandmother  looked  out  from  an  upper  win- 
dow, and  cheerfully  invited  them  both  to  come  in  and 
take  tea. 

The  young  stranger  actually  required  some  press- 
ing, and  I,  standing  before  the  shrub,  was  powerless 
to  prevent  his  receiving  it ;  while,  feeling  that  she  had 
not  been  very  hospitable  the  previous  night,  and 
believing  that  the  slaves  she  had  harboured  were  now 
far  away,  my  old  friend  courteously  repeated  her  invi- 
tation, and  the  young  man,  accepting  it,  actually 
brushed  the  leaves  of  the  laurustinus  on  his  way  into 
the  porch. 

It  was  scarcely  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
they  were  early  folks,  and  black  Clara  was  already 
preparing  coffee.  The  little  discussion  outside  had 
roused  Estelle,  and  she  came  to  meet  us,  blooming 
and  refreshed  after  her  sleep.  I  so  contrived  matters 
as  to  get  young  Kilmer  placed  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  and,  sitting  myself  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  laurustinus-tree,  I  bore  the  anxiety  of  that 
afternoon  as  well  as  I  could.  At  first  all  was  still, 
neither  sound  nor  motion  told  of  the  trembling  child's 
presence  under  the  tree ;  but  as  if  nothing,  not  even 
the  dread  of  the  slaver's  lash,  could  keep  her  quiet, 
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she  -soon  began  to  stir,  and  I  could  see  the  branches 
shake  slightly.  All  my  hope  was  that  my  companions 
could  not  observe  this ;  but  when  small  clods  of  earth 
were  flung  out,  and  a  slight  noise  like  the  scratching 
of  some  animal  was  heard,  I  really  was  almost  in 
despair. 

*  It  appears  like  you  have  rats  on  the  premises,' 
said  young  Kilmer. 

'I  never  knew  it,'  replied  my  old  friend,  *and  I 
never  heard  that  noise  before.' 

It  seems  to  be  just  outside  the  house,'  said  Estelle, 
as  several  more  clods  lightly  struck  the  wall. 

I  l>oked  hard  at  Estelle  and  contrived  to  silence 
her,  but  the  grandmother's  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
she  remarked  to  her  future  son-in-law,  that  after  tea 
it  might  be  as  well  to  loose  the  house-dog  and  bring 
him  to  the  place,  if  rats  were  really  undermining  the 
premises. 

As  if  the  poor  little  negress  was  bent  on  her  own 
recapture,  the  gardener's  basket  now  rolled 'over  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  and  was  lightly  pulled  under 
the  branches,  but  most  happily  no  one  observed  this, 
for  the  window  was  narrow,  and  I  had,  fortunately, 
time  to  approach  and  stand  before  it,  ere  the  loco- 
motive basket  had  done  more  than  rock  and  quiver  a 
little. 

I  felt  seriously  angry  against  the  child,  but  was 
quite  powerless  in  the  matter.     I  could  neither  pro- 
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long  the  meal  nor  keep  up  the  xonversation  long; 
and  when  the  party  rose,  and,  coming  out  into  the 
porch,  looked  about  them  for  some  signs  of  the  rats,  I 
believed  that  the  orange  petticoat  must  assuredly  be 
discovered,  and  I  looked  towards  the  laurustinus-shrub 
with  the  most  lively  alarm. 

To  my  joy  and  astonishment,  the  child  was  gone ; 
yes,  most  certainly  she  was  not  there;  but  how  she 
had  contrived  to  creep  away  without  being  seen,  re- 
mained the  greatest  mystery.  No  words  can  describe 
my  relief  of  mind  as  we  walked  round  the  shrub,  and 
I  saw  lying  underneath  it  the  leaves. and  rubbish  that 
she  had  turned  out  of  the  basket,  and  the  basket  itself 
topsyturvy  on  the  ground.  Yet,  knowing  that  she 
muse  be  near,  I  was  anxious  to  keep  young  Kilmer 
close  to  the  house;  and  was  greatly  relieved  when, 
the  house-dog  having  failed  to  discover  any  rats,  the 
young  men  sat  down  in  the  porch,  and  began  to  relate 
various  hunting  adventures ;  while  I,  having  contrived 
to  withdraw  the  ladies,  made  them  aware  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Estelle's  terror  was  extreme  ;  her  wish 
now  was  to  detain  young  KLilmer  till  after  sunset,  that 
he  might  not  have  a  chance  of  perceiving  the  child, 
wherever  she  might  be  hiding ;  but  all  her  efforts  at 
persuasion,  and  her  grandmother's  courteous  invita- 
tion, failed  to  induce  the  young  man  to  remain,  and 
in  broad  daylight  he  came  out  on  the  gravel  to  shake 
hands  and  take  his  leave. 
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We  *were  close  to  the  laurustinus-shrab.  *  Well, 
good  evening,  ma'am,'  said  the  guest  *You  had 
better  get  that  dog  tied  up  again;  how  he  scratches 
under  the  trees !  has  he  found  a  snake  ?' 

I  lifted  up  tlie  branches  and  shook  them,  and  he 
gave  the  basket  an  idle  kick  with  his  foot,  but  it  did 
not  move;  then  he  turned  away,  and  he  and  John 
Evans  went  down  the  slope  together. 

*  Be  quiet,  Growler,'  cried  the  grandmother.  *  How 
the  dog  scratches !  Get  up,  Estelle — Estelle,  my  child 
— what  is  it !  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  Oh,  the  yellow  petticoat ! '  murmured  Estelle,  who 
on  her  knees  was  moving  away  the  leaves.  *0h, 
mercy,  oh,  mercy !  the  child  is  buried.*  A  little  piece 
of  the  gay  chintz  was  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  and 
also  a  small  black  foot — a  fearful  sight  this  certainly, 
but  the  foot  was  warm ;  and  the  truth  now  flashing  on 
me,  I  raised  the  basket — not  without  some  trouble — 
and  underneath  appeared  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  little  negress;  she  had  actually  buried  herself  to 
the  waist  in  earth  and  leaves,  and  had  turned  the 
basket  over  her  head. 

Well,  indeed,  it  was  for  her  that  the  earth  had 
been  so  freshly  dug  over,  and  that  she  had  had  presence 
of  mind  to  conceal  herself  so  artfully.  We  pulled  her 
out,  shook  her  free  of  the  loose  earth,  and  promised 
her  some  supper ;  but  the  terror  of  hearing  *  Massa' 
Kilmer  talking  close  to  her,  and  of  feeling  his  foot 
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within  an  inch  of  her  cheek,  haxi  completely  subdued 
her,  and  she  shivered  in  every  limb. 

The  negro  child  was  left  under  the  laurustinus-shnib 
till  nightfall,  and  we  then  concealed  her  in  a  loft.  She 
could  not  be  trusted  in  any  way,  a  littie  low  cunning 
being  all  the  sense  that  seemed  to  have  survived  her 
infancy  of  ill-usage  and  toil.  Yet,  still  more  for  their 
own  sakes  than  for  hers,  it  behoved  my  friends  to 
keep  her  from  falling  again  into  her  master's  hands, 
lest  a  few  blows  should  unlock  her  tongue,  and  induce 
her  to  tell  what  had  become  of  her  parents,  and  from 
whom  they  had  received  aid  in  their  extremity. 

In  this  loft  I  visited  her  the  next  morning,  and  gave 
her,  as  I  suppose,  her  first  lesson  in  the  Christian  reU- 
gion.  She  was  not  an  inapt  pupil,  but  I  knew  that  it 
was  her  interest  to  appear  attentive,  and  I  left  her, 
feeling  keenly  that  my  friends  would  have  a  difficult 
task  to  accomplish  if  they  were  hoping  to  conceal  her 
there  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  remained  a  fortuight  with  Estelle  and  her  grand- 
mother, and,  on  the  morning  of  my  withdrawal,  had 
the  pleasure  to  unite  the  young  couple,  and  give  them 
my  blessing.  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  ceremony 
I  rode  off  to  my  Httle  flock  in  the  north,  and  had  not 
pursued  my  way  more  than  three  or  four  miles  when 
I  came  to  a  log  hut,  close  to  which  was  a  sawpit,  and 
two  workmen,  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  beside  it,  were 
eating  their  dinner.     I  dismoimted  to  ask  for  some 
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water,  and,  tying  up  my  horse,  began  to  converse  with 
the  men  :  they  were  Englishmen  who  had  emigrated  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  found  that  I  was  not  of  American 
birth  they  began  to  exercise  the  Englishman's  privilege 
of  gmmbhng. 

*  Free  country,  indeed  !  when  a  man  can't  open  his 
lips  at  a  public-house,  and  speak  his  mind  about  their 
fevers,  and  their  swamps,  and  their  musquitoes,  and 
their  niggers,  but  they  must  threaten  him  with  a  bowie 
knife  r 

*  I  like  to  speak  my  mind,*  observed  the  other,  *  but 
in  this  here  State  you  can't  so  much  as  tell  a  man  he's 
a  humbug.' 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  religion.  *  So  you're  a 
parson,  are  you,  sir?  Well,  you're  the  first  parson 
that  ever  came  nigh  here  since  I  emigrated.' 

*  But  do  you  never  go  to  a  place  of  worship  ?* 

*  Can't  say  I  do ;  don't  like  their  ways,'  replied  the 
one. 

*  I  went  now  and  then  when  first  I  came  here,  but 
bless  you  it  wasn't  a  bit  like  a  church,'  said  the 
other. 

*  Nor  a  meetin'  either,'  chimed  in  his  companion. 
*  Now,  at  home  you  never  hear  a  parson  say,  "  My 
brethren,  the  holy  duty  of  poaching  is  plainly  revealed 
in  the  Bible ;"  nor  you  never  heerd  a  minister  say  at  a 
Bethel  (for  all  he  knows  the  folks  smuggle  a  bit),  "  My 
dear  friends,  smuggling's  a  pious  thing."     Now  what  I 

o  2 
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ask  you  is,  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  said  in 
the  old  country  in  all  your  days  ?* 

*  I  have  not  lived  much  in  the  old  country,  but 
I  never  did  hear  such  a  thing,  certainly.  I  suppose 
you  are  alluding  to  the  custom  that  they  have  here 
of  defending  slavery  and  the  sale  of  slaves  from  the 
pulpit* 

*  No,  I  wasn't ;  I  was  thinking  of  these  ways  of 
teUing  folks  they  have  a  right  to  take  the  law  in  their 
own  hand.  "  And  why,"  say  they,  "  if  war  is  lawM 
between  two  States,  isn*t  a  duel  lawful  between  two 
men?"  As  to  niggers,  poor  souls,  I  pity  *em — so  I 
do ;  but  bless  you,  sir,  what  fools  most  of  'em  are  !* 

*  Give  'em  a  holiday  and  a  handful  of  com,'  added 
the  other  with  strong  contempt,  *  and  they  all  begin 
singing  like  mad.     You're  an  abolitionist,  I  reckon  ?' 

*  Yes,  certainly.' 
'  Well,  so  am  I.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  mate,'  said  the  other  gruffly ; 
'  what  need  for  you  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  ?  You 
mind  your  business,  and  keep  your  notions  to  yourself; 
do  you  want  to  get  your  house  pulled  down  over  your 
head,  and  yourself  dragged  on  a  hurdle,  as  they 
threaten  to  do  by  some  folks  hereabouts?' 

*What  folks,  I  asked?'  with  involuntary  interest 

*  Folks  that  interfere  with  other  folks'  slaves,'  he 
replied  cautiously;  *and  has  been  helping  some  bn 
'em  to — some  on  'em  to * 
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•  *  Emigrate  ? '  I  suggested,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

*  If  walls  have  ears,  I  s'pose  leaves  have/  he  an- 
swered, 'Well,  emigrate,  if  you  will — go  out  for 
change  of  air,  you  know.* 

*But  respecting  the  folks  that  are  threatened,*  I 
answered;  'are  they  threatened  openly  or  only  in 
their  absence  ? ' 

*  Well,  not  openly,  I  reckon  ;  and  yet  I  have  heard 
things  said  about  them  several  times,  but  nothing  has 
been  proved  again*  them  yet.' 

*  Is  it  only  one  family?*  I  asked. 

The  men  looked  at  me,  as  if  surprised  at  my  curiosity. 

*  I  thought  you  was  a  stranger  in  these  parts,*  said 
the  more  cautious  of  the  two ;  and  then,  after  reflect- 
ing, he  said  with  a  smile,  *  They  may  be  one  family 
by  this  time,  for  aught  I  know;  but  they  was  two 
some  time  back.* 

*  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  have  just  been  assisting 
at  what  has  made  them  one  family,*  I  replied.  '  Look 
here!* 

*  Well !'  exclaimed  the  man,  colouring,  as  I  pro- 
duced a  small  piece  of  wedding-cake.  *  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  mean  to  speak  so  plain,  and  not  a  single 
name  has  passed  my  lips.* 

*  No,  you  have  been  cautious ;  but,  my  good  fellow, 
did  you,  an  Englishman,  mean  to  let  one  of  your 
own  countrymen  suffer  in  this  cause  without  warning 
him?* 
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198  .     .  for  that,  and  ©y 

__  ou  ^et  tne  a'*"^® 

too-'  ,med  the  young  tnan,  j^^  it . 

'  ^^'^  '^'':  Tils  father,  and  g°^^^' ^^^  that 
'  I've  spoke  to^s  spteadt^  J^,^  ^^^p^ct 

says  he,  "  ]etn,  don  t  y  ,^  ^ake^  ^^    ^^^^ 

Sy  suspect  tny  son    -  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

v,im    For  my  P*'^'     ^  „„  ate  ten  tunes  »  vq  let 

and  expense  than       y  ^e  they  ^^^ 

one  darken  my  doo^ .        ^^^^,  .y^p^hy  ^^ 

^e.  because  1  never        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^T^ces,  for  1 

affairs,  and  ta&e  ,      >fveu,  ^^ 

„t  tete  talk"*  [„,a^ 

upon  him,  ^^'\  ^       t  whether  I  heard  o  ^^.^  a 

^"^     /.alt'     '  Then,'  said  the  ^^^^^.v^ereupon 
spy,  after  all.  ftee  to  him.      ^"^  ,.    Ending 

shouldn't  have  spoke  so  ^^^^^  ^^d  1.  ^^ 

,l,e  saw  began  ^°/^*;,^ended to  be,  ^-^^^^^^'^^^ 
^^^^^^^dTy'horand  rode  off;  but  *e ^^.^ 
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Evans,  detailing  the  remarks  I  had  heard,  and  en- 
treating him  not  to  forget  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent 

I  did  not  hear  much  of  these  good  friends  during 
the  winter,  though  occasionally  a  Southern  newspaper 
would  reach  me  in  my  retreat.  Every  little  town  in 
America  supports  its  newspaper,  generally  it  supports 
three  newspapers,  and  its  petty  interests  are  all  laid 
therein  before  its  miniature  public,  as  well  as  the 
private  affairs  of  many  of  its  inhabitants ;  this  being 
done  with  an  extravagance  of  abuse,  or  an  excess  of 
laudation,  a  daring  personality,  and  a  vehemence 
of  party  spirit,  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  these  Southern  news- 
papers  often  made  me  uneasy  respecting- my  friends. 
I  saw  that  the  tide  of  opinion  was  setting  against  John 
Evans ;  that  he  was  hated  as  holding  abolitionist  views; 
that  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  education  among 
negroes ;  and  had  been  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
tie  of  marriage  was  no  less  binding  on  the  slave  than 
on  his  master. 

A  natural  thing  this  for  a  man  to  have  said,  a  self- 
evident  truth  to  have  uttered,  but  then  it  could  not  be 
uttered  with  impunity ;  and  when  I  read  it,  and  the 
remarks  made  upon  it,  I  knew  that  John  Evans  and 
his  family  could  not  long  continue  to  live  in  that 
locality  with  safety  and  comfort     But  for  these  news- 
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papers  I  should  have  heard  little  of  my  friends,  ex- 
cepting that  their  grandmother  continued  in  good 
health,  and  that  Estelle  had  become  the  mother  of 
two  children. 

The  northern  climate  in  which  I  was  living  was  cold 
and  ungenial ;  the  rigour  of  its  winters  deprived  me  of 
strength,  and  foYced  me  southward  to  feel  the  sun- 
beam that  in  my  earlier  life  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
bask  in ;  and  when,  after  two  years,  my  old  friends 
entreated  me  to  come  again  and  viat  them,  I  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  journey,  long  and  fatiguing 
as  it  was. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon,  in  the  freshest  part  of 
the  American  spring,  when  I  again  approached  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  old  friend,  and  was  put  down 
by  a  coach  at  a  road  which  crossed  the  highway,  with 
directions  how  to  reach,  by  its  means,  the  river  that 
flowed  near  their  house.  I  had  not  more  than  four 
miles  to  walk  to  the  river,  and  there  I  had  been  told 
that  John  Evans  himself  would  meet  me,  and  row  me 
down  to  my  destination.  The  road  I  had  to  pursue 
"was  little  more  than  an  opening  cut  through  the  trees 
of  the  primeval  forest ;  such  a  road,  indeed,  as  we  can 
scarcely  picture  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  trees 
which  had  been  cut  down  were  piled  on  either  side ; 
some  of  the  stumps  left  in  the  soil  had  had  fires 
kindled  upon  them  to  bum  them  to  a  level  with  it  j 
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irhere  the  ruts  were  deep  logs  had  been  laid  in  them ; 
and  in  holes  and  swamp-hollows  waggon-loads  of 
branches^  trunks,  and  underwood  had  been  flung,  to 
render  them  tolerably  safe  for  pedestrians. 

I  pursued  my  way  along  this  road,  and  the  air 
of  desolation  that  pervaded  it,  and  the  evidences  of 
reckless  destruction  that  I  saw  around  me,  robbed  it 
of  all  interest,  lonely  and  sylvan  as  were  its  accompa- 
niments. At  length  a  footpath  crossed  it,  a  natural 
opening  which  had  probably  been  first  used  by  wild 
animals,  and  then  adapted  by  man  to  his  own  pur. 
poses.  It  seemed  to  lead  downwards,  and,  supposing 
it  to  be  my  way  to  the  river,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
pursue  itj  nor  did  I  discover  that  I  had  missed  my 
way  till,  becoming  suddenly  steeper,  the  path  brought 
me  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  tumbling  a  noisy  little  stream. 

I  looked  to  the  left,  and  to  my  disappointment 
recognised  the  sawpit  which  I  had  passed  in  my  last 
journey  from  my  friend's  house ;  I  was,  therefore,  still 
four  miles  from  my  destination,  and  had  taken  the 
wrong  footpath  through  the  wood,  this  being  the  head 
of  the  same  ravine  on  whose  further  brink,  where 
it  opened  from  the  river,  Estelle  and  her  grandmother 
lived. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  walk  to  the 
sawpit,  for  past  it  lay  the  road  to  the  house.  I  was 
thirsty  and  tired  j  the  men  now  working  in  it  gave  me 
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some  milk ;  they  were  not  the  same  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  there;  and  ^diile  I  sat  and  rested  my 
weary  limbs  they  questioned  me  as  to  my  former  life, 
present  intentions,  income,  and  opinions,  in  true 
American  fashion. 

I  sat,  as  I  well  remember,  in  the  glorious  sunshine, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  spring ;  the  magnolia 
leaves  were  spreading,  and  all  its  snowy  buds  ready 
to  burst;  the  American  cowslip  thickly  covered  the 
ground  on  which  I  sat ;  great  flocks  of  pigeons  were 
cooing  and  winnowing  the  air  with  their  wings  over- 
head ;  the  yellow  bird  was  chattering  in  the  wood ;  and 
from  every  pore  of  the  warm  and  steaming  earth  life 
and  growth  were  breaking  forth. 

My  two  companions  were  at  work  in  the  sawpit, 
under  the  shadow  of  some  mighty  maple-trees,  and 
the  regular  movement  of  the  saw  did  not  disturb  my 
meditations.  My  heart,  like  the  world  about  me, 
came  forth  to  meet  the  sunshine,  and  thawed  after 
its  long  winter ;  the  pulse  of  life  beat  high,  and  that 
strange  feeling  which  is  like  short  renewal  of  youth 
came  over  me,  and  held  me  for  a  while  in  its  thralL 
At  last  warmth  and  fatigue  made  me  doze,  and  I  was 
lost  in  a  dream,  in  which  the  reviv-al  of  strength  and 
renewal  of  the  feelings  of  manhood  made  me  fancy 
that  I  was  young.  I  was  young,  and  moreover  I  was 
transported  to  ages  long  past :  I  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Scottish  hero  Bruce;  the  bloodhound  was 
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after  me,  and  I  was  wading  in  the  stream  that  he 
might  lose  the  scent  I  remember  the  deep  baying  of 
the  hound  in  my  dream,  further,  then  nearer,  mingled 
with  shouts  of  encouragement  and  excitement,  and 
my  own  reflection,  as  crouching  under  a  rock — the 
very  rock  that  my  waking  eyes  had  admired — I  felt 
the  soft  gurgle  of  the  stream  as  it  rippled  over  my 
feet,  and  exulted,  with  that  strange  mixture  of  fact 
with  fiction  that  sometimes  visits  a  dreamer,  first,  that 
I  myself  had  become  young  and  strong  again,  and, 
.  secondly,  that  I  should  certainly  escape  from  my  foes 
and  come  to  the  throne;  for  history,  methought, 
assured  me  of  that  fact,  though  my  pursuers  could  not 
know  it  For  a  long  time  after,  nothing  that  happened 
appeared  to  me  half  so  like  waking  fact  as  that  dream. 
The  hound  drew  nearer,  its  baying  was  deeper  and 
more  terrible,  and  now  the  tramping  of  horses  gallop- 
ing was  in  my  dream.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  the 
next  thing  I  recollect  is  a  frantic  cry,  and  that  men 
were  puUing  me  out  of  the  way  of  the  horse,  which, 
with  bridle  flying,  and  no  rider,  was  madly  rushing 
over  the  very  spot  where  I  had  been  sitting.  There 
was  shouting  behind,  and  dogs  barking,  and  a  rushing 
onward  of  horsemen,  and  a  coming  crowd  visible 
among  the  trees ;  and  before  my  dazzled  eyes  could 
get  accustomed  to  the  light,  or  dismiss  the  dream, 
a  man  on  horseback  flew  past,  with  eyes  staring  and 
terror-stricken  countenance.     Two  large  hounds  were 
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dose  on  the  horse's  heels :  and,  swiftly  as  he  went,  I 
noticed  that  his  features  bore  slightly  the  negro  cast, 
though  his  complexion  was  fair.  Another  horseman, 
and  another,  were  flying  past  us  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  of  it — these  were  white  men ;  and  after 
them,  with  frantic  shouts,  followed  the  pursuers.  In  an 
instant  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  mob,  consist- 
ing of  probably  200  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
mounted,  while  the  rest  were  in  carts  and  gigs,  and 
all  of  whom  were  riding  and  driving  with  such  reckless 
hurry,  and  in  such  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  pulled  up  their  horses  in  time 
to  avoid  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

In  two  minutes  they  had  swept  past  us,  and  die  . 
men  who  had  been  at  work  in  the  sawpit  followed  on 
foot  I  was  left  alone  to  collect  my  thoughts  after 
this  rude  awakening,  and  to  pursue  my  way  at  my 
leisure,  which  I  did,  devoutly  trusting  that  the  fugitive 
slaves  (which  I  could  not  doubt  they  were)  would 
succeed  in  making  good  their  escape,  though  why  two 
of  them  should  be  undoubted  white  men  I  could  not 
conjecture. 

Rested  and  refreshed,  I  now  quietly  walked  on 
towards  my  destination ;  and  when  the  distant  baying 
of  the  hounds  was  lost  in  the  nearer  sounds  of  the 
forest,  and  all  was  tranquil,  I  forgot,  for  a  while,  the 
adventure  of  the  morning,  in  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  meeting  my  friends. 
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Who  does  not  know  the  sense  of  uneasy  agitation 
which  attends  a  visit  to  places  and  people  cared  for 
long  ?  A  very  little  circumstance  at  such  a  time  sur- 
prises the  mind,  every  little  change  is  noticed.  I  was 
coming  up  a  bye  path  in  the  shrubbery,  and  I  ob- 
served how  well  the  ground  was  cultivated,  and  how 
rich  were  the  beds  of  the  spring  flowers.  I  also  no- 
ticed a  strong  smell  as  of  charcoal-burning,  and  heard 
a  sHght  crackling  sound,  as  if  John  Evans  was  per- 
forming this  operation  somewhat  nearer  to  his  house 
than  seemed  prudent.  And  as  I  hurried  onwards, 
longing  to  meet  some  one  or  hear  voices  in  the  hos- 
pitable abode,  an  unexpected  gap  met  my  eyes,  where 
there  should  have  been  a  house-wall,  and  roof,  and 
chimneys.  I  stood  a  moment  confused  and  amazed ; 
then  a  light  puff  of  smoke  came  out  of  the  ground  ; 
I  rushed  forward,  rounded  the  comer — and  there  was 
no  house — the  house  was  gone ! 

Biunt  to  the  ground — not  a  spar  left — not  a  wall 
standing.  The  edifice  had  been  of  wood,  and  was 
utterly  consumed;  all  that  remained  were  the  stone 
doorsteps,  which  led  now  to  nothing  but  ashes  and 
smouldering  beams.  The  sun  was  shining  gaily  on 
the  scene,  and  every  now  and  then  a  tongue-like 
flame  shot  up,  but  was  scarcely  seen  in  the  dazzling 
light;  everything  was  perfectly  still,  not  a  creature 
was  near  to  watch  the  spot  I  cannot  call  it  a  ruin — 
for  ruin  implies  that  something  was  left  to  show  what 
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had  been ;  here  nothing  was  left  but  the  site.  No 
eflforts  seemed  to  have  been  used  to  check  the  flames — 
no  water  had  been  thrown — no  furniture  whatever  had 
been  saved — nothing  lay  about  which  bore  any  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  taken  out  of  the  house. 

In  my  distress  I  looked  here  and  there  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  meaning  of  this  frightful  sight  and 
utter  desertion.  I  saw  that  the  fire  was  of  very  recent 
origin;  it  must  have  taken  place  in  broad  daylight, 
therefore  I  might  reasonably  hope  that  no  lives  had 
been  lost.  But  what  a  piteous  sight  it  was  !  the  young 
green  leaves  of  the  trees  were  seared ;  the  rich  damask 
roses,  just  opening  their  first  buds,  were  whitened  with 
ashes ;  the  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  blackened  sticks,  standing  close  to  the 
site  of  the  house,  showed  what  had  been  some  flourish- 
ing shrub  a  few  hours  previously.  I  shouted,  but  no 
voice  answered;  and  I  walked  about  the  premises, 
but  could  find  no  one. 

I  will  not  detail  all  the  events  of  that  miserable 
afternoon,  nor  dwell  upon  my  searchings  in  the  ravine 
and  by  the  river.  I  came  upon  a  broad  tract,  tram- 
pled, and  evidently  of  recent  formation ;  it  led  to  the 
dell  hard  by  where  Estelle  and  I  had  breakfasted  two 
years  previously,  and  here  there  had  evidently  been 
a  fray;  but  there  was  no  one  lingering  about  the 
place ;  so  at  last  I  left  it,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
nearest  house,  where,  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
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many  contradictions,  I  heard  the  sad  story  of  the 
morning. 

I  will  not  tell  it  as  I  then  became  acquainted  with 
it,  but  relate  it  as  shortly  as  I  can. 

The  feeling  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  had  long  been 
growing  to  an  alarming  height  against  John  Evans, 
though,  as  he  declared,  it  had  not  for  a  long  while 
fallen  in  his  way  to  take  the  part  of  a  slave  against  his 
master.  However,  about  a  week  previously  to  my 
arrival,  a  man,  who  in  the  North  had  lectured  against 
slavery,  had  the  temerity  to  make  his  appearance  at 
the  nearest  town,  and,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to 
open  his  lips  on  the  subject,  he  was  recognised  and 
told  to  quit  the  place  at  once.  He  went  to  John 
Evans,  and  being  a  minister,  and  a  most  peaceable  man, 
he  was  not  denied  an  asylum,  and  might  have  stayed 
there  quietly  enough,  but  that  five  days  after  his  with- 
drawal two  most  valuable  slaves,  of  great  intelligence 
and  little  admixture  of  negro  blood,  disappeared.  The 
hue  and  cry  was  immediately  raised,  the  town  turned 
out  and  poured  forth  into  the  forest ;  John  Evans  was 
immediately  suspected,  the  riotous  mob  poured  into 
his  grounds  and  began  to  search  his  woods,  while  a 
detachment  surrounded  his  house  and  demanded  the 
abolitionist  minister. 

The  doors  were  locked,  as  my  informant  told  me, 
but,  when  John  Evans  found  that  they  would  soon  be 
battered  down,  he  came  to  an  upper  window,  his  wife 
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and  grandmother  standing  behind  him,  each  with  a 
child  in  her  arms. 

*  The  minister,  the  minister  !*   shouted  the  mob ; 

*  give  him  up,  or  we  will  tear  your  house  down.' 

*  He  is  not  here,'  replied  the  undaunted  Evans. 

*  Then  he  is  in  the  cave,'  screamed  the  ringleaders ; 

*  we  know  there  is  a  cave ;  you  and  your  wife  have 
hidden  runaways  there  before  now : — come  down  and 
show  us  the  cave,  or  we'll  bum  the  house  over  your 
heads.' 

*  I  will  come  down,'  he  replied,  *  and  show  you  the 
cave,  but  I  warn  you  beforehand  that  there  is  no  one 
there.' 

*  Come  down,  come  down  !'  they  shouted  ;  and  he 
came  down,  the  two  women  following. 

Estelle,  as  I  was  told,  was  white,  and  her  Hmbs 
trembled,  but  she  and  her  grandmother  gave  the 
children  to  their  servant  and  followed  John  Evans ; 
perhaps  from  a  feeling  that  the  mob  would  not  injure 
him  in  their  presence — perhaps  from  an  added  motive. 

*  Now,*  said  they,  seizing  him  and  hurrying  him 
down  the  steep,  '  give  them  up  to  us,  one  and  all,  or 
we  shall  hurl  you  into  the  river.' 

In  hot  haste,  with  curses  and  execrations,  the  raging 
mob  came  down,  partly  dragging  Evans,  and  yet 
guided  by  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cave. 
Kilmer  was  among  those  who  had  waited  below ;  but 
though  he  knew  how  to  find  the  cave,  he  had  not 
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pointed  it  out ;  and  when  he  saw  Estelle,  he  came  up 
to  her  and  entreated  her,  if  she  knew  it,  to  point  out 
the  place  where  the  fugitives  were  concealed. 

Estelle  was  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
her  arms  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  her  dark  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  her  husband's  face,  as  if  for  encou- 
ragement or  direction. 

*  Give  him  up,  and  let  him  be  shot !'  shouted  the 
more  excited  among  the  slave-hunters.  *  Where's  the 
cave?' 

*  Show  it  them,  Kilmer,'  cried  Evans,  who  now  per- 
ceived for  the  first  time  his  own  extreme  danger,  and 
perhaps  hoped  to  create  a  little  delay. 

Kilmer  advanced  to  the  river.  Evans  stood  still, 
firmly  fronting  his  adversaries.  Estelle  never  took 
her  ardent  gaze  from  her  husband's  face. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  cave  was  empty,  and 
they  poured  forth  again  more  enraged  than  ever. 

*  They  will  take  your  word,  Evans,'  cried  Kilmer ; 
*  don't  throw  away  your  life ;  if  the  runaways  are  not 
on  your  premises,  say  so.' 

Evans  was  silent. 

*  If  you  have  not  harboured  this  lecturing  fool,  say 
so,'  cried  Kilmer  \  *  pacify  them,  for  pity's  sake,  if  you 
can.' 

Still  silence  j  but  rifles  were  pointed  at  Evans. 

*  Stop  !'  cried  Kilmer  j  *  try  his  wife's  friends  j  speak 
out  while  you  have  time,  young  woman.' 

p 
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*  Will  you  spare  the  minister's  life  if  I  promise  that 
he  shall  go  North  immediately  that  you  withdraw?' 
asked  Evans. 

A  roar  of  laughter,  derision,  and  curses,  followed 
this  speech.  *  They  shall  all  be  flogged  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives,'  cried  the  ringleader,  *  and  then  he 
shall  be  shot  for  a  warning.' 

Still  Kilmer  urged  Estelle  to  speak,  and  as  he  did 
so  Evans  drew  nearer;  he  was  now  aware  of  his 
danger;  perhaps  he  wished  to  reassure  her,  for  he 
looked  her  in  the  face  with  calm  and  steady  eyes. 
Perhaps  the  infuriated  mob  thought  that  the  husband 
and  wife  would  consult  together  to  betray  the  wretched 
slaves  and  the  still, more  unfortunate  minister,  but,  in- 
stead of  that,  stooping  quietly,  he  kissed  her  pale  face, 
and  she  was  heard  to  say, 

*  What  is  this  for,  John  ?' 

*  Because,  my  beloved,'  he  replied,  *  it  seems  that 
we  must  part.' 

*  Speak  out,  speak  !'  cried  Kilmer,  taking  advantage 
of  the  now  awful  silence. 

*  Come  on,  then,  you  murderers,'  cried  Evans,  turn- 
ing from  his  wife,  *  but  not  here,  don't  shoot  me  down 
under  my  wife's  eyes ;  let  her  stand  where  she  is,  and 
now  do  your  worst.' 

He  sprang  away  as  he  spoke  with  unexampled 
bravery,  as  it  afterwards  appeared;  desirous  to  lead 
the  now  raging  and  infuriated  mob  away  from  the 
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tree,  and  meet  his  fate  at  a  distance.  He  had  reached 
the  top  of  a  knoll  when  they  overtook  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  turn  and  face  them.  They  all  cried, 
*  Shoot  him  down,  pull  him  down  T  but  unable  either 
to  defend  himself  or  escape,  he  stood  erect,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak,  when  a  rifle  was  lifted  close  behind 
him  and  the  trigger  pulled.  Kilmer,  who  was  unable 
to  see  his  neighbour  shot  down,  knocked  it  aside ;  it 
was  discharged,  and  Evans  stood  unhurt ;  but  a  long, 
loud  cry  arose  from  behind;  horror,  and  rage,  and 
triumph,  seemed  to  mingle  in  it  Alas  !  the  rifle  had 
done  its  deadly  work :  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  lay 
Estelle,  scarcely  paler  now  than  when  she  had  received 
her  last  kiss — but  dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  And 
in  her  fall  had  become  visible  a  hollow  place  in  the 
tree,  which  her  flowing  skirts  had  concealed,  and_ 
which  only  in  dying  she  had  ceased  to  guard.  The 
awestruck  crowd  flew  back  for  an  instant,  but  rushed 
on  again  with  curses  and  execration ;  for  out  of  the 
gap^  and  over  her  prostrate  figure,  sprang  the  three 
fugitives,  and  flew  for  their  lives  from  their  infuriated 
pursuers.  Many  of  the  more  eager  searchers  had  dis- 
mounted, the  better  to  beat  about  in  the  brushwood. 
The  unhappy  men  had  therefore  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  find  saddled  horses  at  their  elbows;  desperation 
made  them  active;  they  were  on  them,  and  some 
distance  off,  before  the  astonished  people  could  pursue 
them ;  but  they  soon  gathered  themselves  together, 
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and  loosed  their  hounds  and  horses  forth  afber  them, 
leaving  Evans  and  the  grandmother  alone  with  their 
dead. 

The  flames  were  already  rising  from  the  burning 
bouse,  but  no  one  knows  who  set  fire  to  it  I  never 
heard  any  further  particulars  respecting  that  dreadful 
day ;  neither  my  old  friend  nor  Evans  would  hear  the 
least  allusion  to  it 

Wonderful  to  relate,  both  the  minister  and  the  two 
slaves  made  good  their  escape,  so  that  the  life  of  the 
lovely  Estelle  was  not  sacrificed  in  vain.  I  saw  her 
beautiful  remains  the  day  after  her  death ;  they,  with 
her  family,  had  been  removed  to  her  father-in-law's 
house.  Very  calm  and  peaceful  was  the  expression 
of  her  youthful  features ;  no  trace  of  dread  remained 
upon  them,  nor  of  the  fearful  anxiety  that  must  have 
clouded  her  last  moments.  All  was  happy  and  still — 
her  work  was  done ;  she  had  not  fainted  in  her  day  of 
trial.  Evening  was  now  come,  and  she  was  gone  to 
rest,  but  she  had  carried  with  her  to  her  couch  one  of 
the  weapons  of  her  warfare ;  for  on  her  arm  she  still 
wore  the  simple  ornament  given  to  her  by  her  husband 
— ^the  bracelet,  with  its  heart-inspiring  words,  *The 
Lord  is  my  rock.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 


T  is  very  wonderful  to  see  the  resignation 
of  the  poor,  and  the  quiet  submission  of 
so  many  of  them  to  their  lot 

I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the  con- 
tentment of  those  who,  according  to  the  graphic 
saying,  'live  from  hand  to  mouth,'— still  more  at 
the  composure  of  some  who,  when  out  of  work  from 
illness,  or  some  other  cause,  will  moralize  on  their 
own  condition,  and  point  with  compassion  to  others 
still  worse  off  than  themselves.  How  often  have  I 
heard  one  or  other  of  my  parents  say,  '  This  is  a 
hard  winter :  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  much  straitened 
with  your  large  family ' ! 

'  Well,*  the  answer  would  be,  '  certainly  it  is  hard  ; 
but,  then,  sir,  you  see,  all  the  gifts  come  in  the 
winter.' 
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*  What  wages  do^s  your  husband  earn  ? ' 

*  Why,  he  has  earned  but  4r.  6d.  the  last  four  weeks, 

by  reason  Mr. can  only  keep  the  men  on  three 

days  in  the  week.' 

r 

*  Can  you  get  on  with  4^.  6d,  a  week  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  we're  forced  to  run  up  a  score  at  the 
baker's ;  but,  dear  me !  sir,  what  can  poor  folks  ex- 
pect, such  a  hard  frost  as  this  ? ' 

Their  submission  to  inevitable  poverty  is  wonderful ; 
but  when  we  see  them  extend  the  same  indifference 
to  proposals  for  improving  their  condition,  if  those 
proposals  involve  change,  or  personal  exertion  in 
some  new  form  to  the  one  they  are  accustomed  to, 
long  journeys,  or  the  necessity  for  consideration  and 
thought,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  poverty, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  so  often  does,  ignorance  and 
dulness  of  intellect,  is  the  greatest  and  most  stubborn 
bar  to  its  own  removal. 

We  know  that  *the  poor  shall  never  cease  out 
of  the  land ;'  but  really  it  does  sometimes  appear 
as  if  they  themselves  were  bent  upon  keeping  this 
prophecy  constantly  fulfilled.  *  I  have  not  a  cake,' 
said  the  poor  widow  to  Elijah,  *but  an  handfiil  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  bottle  of  oil  in  a  cruse ;  and, 
behold,  I  am  gathering  two  sticks,  that  I  may  go  in 
and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it, 
and  die^ 

Here  we  have  the  very  spirit  and  heart  of  hopeless 
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poverty  presented  to  us  :  the  more  absolute  the  need 
the  more  passive  the  sufferer,  and  often  the  wider  the 
distress  is  spread  abroad  the  less  is  heard  of  repining, 
for  this  simple  reason — that  the  sufferers  dwell  among 
many  others  no  better  off  than  themselves,  and  they 
come  at  last  to  regard  their  lot  as  the  common  one, 
and  the  natural  heritage  of  humanity.  But  I  must 
not  moralise;  my  simple  narrative  shall  be  its  own 
moral. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  beyond  my  father's 
garden  is  a  wild  shrubbery,  thickly  planted  with 
laurustinus-shrubs,  sycamore -planes,  maple -trees,  and 
larches.  In  my  childhood  a  winding  path  led  through 
it,  till  it  sloped  down  rather  abruptly  to  the  brink  of 
a  stream  about  three  feet  wide.  This  stream,  which 
was  not  very  deep,  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  shrubbery  and  the  field,  and  not  far  from  it,  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  shrubbery,  and,  as  gardener 
called  it,  *  blinded  and  smothered  in  them  trees,'  stood 
a  substantial  root-house,  with  plastered  walls,  a  real 
door  that  would  lock,  and  two  small  glass  windows. 
It  was  the  joy  of  my  childhood  to  decorate  the  place 
with  shells,  bits  of  coloured  glass,  peacock's  feathers, 
gay  pebbles,  and  anything  else  that  I  thought  would 
make  it  a  gorgeous  and  desirable  summer  palace. 
There,  also,  I  had  two  wooden  stools,  a  table,  some 
nests  which  gardener  had  given  me,  my  tools,  and 
a  good  deal   of  other  property  of  inestimable  value 
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in  my  eyes,  but  scarcely  worth  mentioning  if  things 
are  only  worth  what  they  will  fetch. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  my  two  cousins 
came  to  spend  the  autumn  with  us  :  for  the  first 
fortnight  we  had  holidays,  and  we  spent  nearly  all 
day  playing  in  and  about  this  root-house.  It  was 
the  end  of  September;  the  most  delightful  weather 
possible ;  the  sun  shone  from  morning  till  night,  but 
the  leaves  were  turning  and  falling  very  early,  for  I 
well  remember  the  thick  layer  of  plane  and  sycamore 
leaves  we  used  to  tread  under  foot,  and  the  quantities 
of  fir-cones  and  horse-chestnuts  we  collected  during 
that  happy  fortnight. 

Our  old  gardener,  who  was  quite  a  character  in  his 
way,  was  generally  very  good-natured  to  us,  but  when 
he  was  displeased  he  had  a  trick  of  muttering  to 
himself,  which  we  well  understood  :  if  we  had  been 
running  over  his  newly  raked  borders,  meddling  with 
his  hand-glasses,  or  bearing  off  his  tools  for  our  own 
purposes,  we  were  sure  to  be  assailed  with  his  mutter- 
ing, together  with  a  half-articulated  warning  that  he 
should  tell  our  'pa  of  us. 

As  we  had  kept  very  much  out  of  his  way,  and  just 
at  that  time  had  clear  consciences  with  respect  to  this 
much-injured  individual,  we  were  rather  surprised 
whenever  we  passed  to  be  greeted  with  his  grum- 
bling, as  well  as  with  various  portentous  shakes  of 
the  head. 
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At  last,  one  particularly  fine  day,  when  we  wanted 
to  make  a  feast  in  the  root-house,  and  petitioned  him 
to  give  us  each  a  Burgundy  pear,  and  a  few  filberts, 
we  were  surprised  to  be  met  with  a  stem  refusal,  and 
a  remark  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done  such  things, 
for  we  knew  better. 

*  Done  wAat  things  ? '  we  exclaimed,  strong  in  con- 
scious innocence. 

*  If  it  had  been  a  matter  of  a  few  young  onions, 
or  half-a-dozen  pears  and  apples,  I'd  have  scorned 
to  say  a  word,'  proceeded  gardener,  with  some  vehe- 
mence; *but  I  can't  stand  this, — no,  that  I  can't!' 
And  so  saying,  he  began  to  dig  again  with  all  his 
might,  while  we  stood  staring  at  him  in  mute  surprise. 

Presently  he  stopped,  and  broke  out  afresh  in  a 
burst  of  virtuous  indignation — 

*  Do  I  grudge  the  fruits  and  vedgeables  to  the 
children  ? — bless  'em  !  No :  don't  I  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  saving  up  the  best  for  'em  ?  But  three 
big  cowcumbersj  and  a  heap  of  turnip-parings  as  big 
as  my  hat !  Why,  it's  frightfiil !  It's  enough  to  kill 
'em,     I  must  tell  their  'pa,  I  really  must.' 

*  Why,  gardener !  gardener  I  you  don't  think  we 
eat  the  raw  turnips  — the  dirty  raw  turnips  ! '  we  all 
exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

*  If  you  don't  eat  'em,  what  do  you  pare  'em  for  ? ' 
said  gardener,  surprised  at  this  complete  denial. 

*  Pare  them  ?  pare  turnips  ? ' 
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*  Bless  the  children !  why,  yes  —  pare  'em,  to  be 
sure ;  who  else  would  pare  'em  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
fling  the  peel  and  skins  behind  the  root-house  ? ' 

Upon  this  hint,  off  we  all  ran  to  the  root-house, 
and  gardener  ran  after  us.  There,  as  he  had  said, 
in  a  heap  at  the  back  of  it,  lay  as  many  turnip  and 
carrot  parings  as  would  have  filled  his  hat,  besides 
quantities  of  cucumber-skins,  and  onion-peels,  and 
leaves.* 

*  Now,  if  you  children  did  not  go  for  to  do  this,* 
said  gardener,  *  I  call  it  a  most  extrornary  fact.' 

We  all  declared  our  innocence,  whereupon  he 
muttered  to  himself  for  some  time,  declared  he  would 
tell  his  master,  gave  us  the  fruit  we  had  asked  for, 
and  walked  off  to  his  digging  in  the  garden. 

That  very  evening,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  we  had  left  out  on  the 
steps  of  the  root-house  two  books  of  immense  value — 
one  of  them  my  own  property,  the  other  belonging 
to  my  cousin  Anne.  We  were  up  in  the  nursery 
when  I  made  this  discovery,  and  both  my  cousins 
were  loud  in  their  lamentations.  For  be  it  known  to 
you,  readers,  that  these  were  no  ordinary  books — 
one  of  them  was  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  bound  in  red 
morocco,  and  adorned  with  pictures  and  gilding :  the 
other  was  bound  in  green ;  it  was  called  *  Christian 
Missions  to  Heathen  Lands.*  My  father  had  caused 
it  to  be  interleaved  for  me  with  blank  pages,  upon 
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which  pages  I  had  pasted  quantities  of  prints  and 
woodcuts,  and  spent  many  a  happy  afternoon  in 
painting  them,  with  colours  from  my  own  paint- 
box. 

How  many  a  striped  tiger — how  many  a  mission- 
ary with  extremely  red  cheeks  and  a  yellow  straw 
hat,  was  now  exposed  to  the  nightly  dew !  How 
many  a  literally  Red  Indian  (for  I  painted  this  tribe 
with  pure  lake)  might  now  be  spoiled !  How  many 
a  grim  idol,  doubly  grim  now  my  paint-brush  had 
touched  it — ^how  many  an  Eastern  chief,  and  carved 
canoe,  might  now,  in  the  damp,  be  curling  up  its  fair 
proportions ! 

It  was  grievous  to  think  of  the  risk ;  yet  when  I 
petitioned  M)n:a,  our  young  nurse,  to  go  into  the 
shrubbery,  and  feel  her  way  in  the  dark  to  the  root- 
house,  I  knew  there  was  but  little  chance  of  her 
consenting. 

*  What !  go  out  at  this  time  of  night,  miss  ? '  she 
said,  *  and  me  so  often  laid  up  with  the  toothache ; 
I  wonder  you  can  think  of  such  a  thing  !  * 

*  Then,  Mary,  will  you  go  ? '  I  asked  of  the  house- 
maid, who  was  sitting  with  Myra. 

*  Me  go  out  to  that  lonesome  place ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  shiver ;  *  why,  it's  pitch  dark  ! ' 

*  But  you  could  easily  find  your  way,  if  you  would 
feel  the  trees  with  your  hands  ;  and  the  night  is  quite 
warm.* 
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*  I  wouldn't  go,  miss/  she  answered,  *  even  if  Myra 
would  go  with  me.' 

*  No,'  said  Myra  j  *  a  nasty  lone  place,  where  the 
winds  moan  in  the  trees  just  like  Christians.' 

I  felt  very  much  discomfited;  and  at  length — the 
two  maids  being  deep  in  discourse,  and  my  cousins 
engaged  in  putting  their  dolls  to  bed — I  slipped  out  of 
the  room,  and  went  down-stairs,  hoping  to  find  some 
one  who  would  do  my  errand,  but  no  one  appeared, 
and  I  accordingly  entered  a  passage,  came  to  the  row 
of  pegs  where  our  garden  shawls  hung,  and,  before 
I  well  knew  what  I  was  about,  had  taken  down  my 
own,  thrown  it  over  my  head,  and  slipped  the  wooden 
bolt  of  the  garden-door.  I  looked  out;  it  was  an 
extremely  dark  night,  but  the  air  was  quite  warm, 
and  not  a  leaf  seemed  to  be  stirring.  I  shut  the 
door  behind  me,  and  stepped  on  to  the  gravel-walk ; 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  only  just  see  grass 
firom  gravel,  but  I  managed  to  keep  in  the  path 
till  I  ran  up  against  the  trees  which  borcjered  the 
shrubbery. 

I  put  out  my  hand  and  felt  the  leaves  j  they  were 
laurustinus-leaves  :  I  brushed  along  a  little  further, 
and  the  next  leaves  I  touched  came  off  in  my  hand ; 
they  were  fleshy  plane-leaves :  at  last,  a  Scotch  fir- 
tree  pricked  me,  and  I  turned  down  beside  it,  for  I 
knew  it  grew  at  the  side  of  the  path. 

How  intensely  dark    that   night  was !     Well  as  I 
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knew  the  place,  I  continually  pushed  myself  against 
the  trees,  and  twice  lost  my  way. 

At  last,  the  scent  of  a  rosemary-bush  close  to  me 
told  that  I  was  near  the  root-house.  I  battled  with 
some  larch-trees,  and,  pushing  forward,  suddenly  lifted 
up  my  head.  Fancy  my  amazement !  There  stood 
the  root-house  not  ten  paces  from  me;  a  soft,  mur- 
muring noise  proceeded  from  it,  and  light  was  stream- 
ing from  the  door  and  windows.  Astonishment  and 
fear  made  my  heart  beat  quick.  I  looked  again ; 
something  moved  inside,  but  I  could  not  tell  what, 
though  I  could  discern  a  wavering,  looming  shadow 
on  the  wall,  and  hear  slight  movements  inside.  I 
forgot  my  books,  and  was  about  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  when  my  undefined  fears  were  suddenly  dissi- 
pated by  the  sound  of  human  voices. 

Curiosity  triumphed.  I  pushed  myself  back  into 
my  leafy  screen,  and,  taking  a  wide  sweep  among 
the  trees,  softly  approached  the  front,  and  then  saw 
one  of  the  most  curious  sights  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  look  upon.  The  door  was  thrown  back,  and 
broad  light  streamed  up  among  the  green  leaves, 
and  down  upon  the  yellow  ones.  The  shadows  still 
wavered  on  the  wall,  and,  sitting  on  the  door-step, 
with  our  books  on  their  knees,  I  saw  the  figures 
which  cast  them. 

They  were  two  young  girls,  about  three  years 
older  than   myself:  a    candle   stood   on  the   stool 
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behind  them,  and  they  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
gazed  with  stupid,  listless  wonder  at  my  pictures  : 
their  dress  was  to  the-  last  degree  wretched  and  in- 
sufficient; they  wore  na  bonnets,  but  their  forlorn 
locks  cropped  out  from  under  torn  red  handkerchiefs. 
Presently  a  voice  spoke  from  within,  in  obedience  to 
which,  as  it  seemed,  the  elder  girl  flung  *  Robinson 
Crusoe '  into  her  sister's  lap,  and  displayed  her  apron 
ftdl  of  carrots  and  onions,  which  she  proceeded  to 
pare  and  scrape  with  a  broken  knife. 

I  edged  myself  cautiously  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
saw  the  woman  whose  voice  I  had  heard.  She  sat 
with  her  elbows  on  the  little  table,  and  her  cheeks 
resting  upon  them.  Unlike  the  girls,  though  wretch- 
edly clad,  she  was  clean ;  she  had  on  a  red  print  gown, 
very  thin  and  scanty,  a  grey  cloak,  and  a  wliite  cap : 
half  a  loaf  of  bread  stood  before  her  on  the  table, 
and  she  had  a  small  bundle  on  her  back,  which  she 
presently  untied,  and,  taking  out  a  wooden  spoon,  two 
or  three  knives,  and  a  tattered  red  shawl,  proceeded 
to  spread  this  last  upon  the  floor. 

I  then  first  observed  that  quantities  of  dry  leaves 
had  been  swept  into  one  comer  of  the  root-house; 
it  was  upon  these  that  the  shawl  was  spread,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  unbidden  guests  intended  to 
spend  the  night  there. 

I  remained  rooted  by  a  kind  of  fascination  to  the 
spoti  while  these  things  were  going  on,  till  the  woman 
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suddenly  struck  her  hand  on  the  table  with  a  violent 
thump,  and,  stamping  her  foot,  cried  out, — 

*  Once  more,  I  say,  be  the  carrots  ready  ? ' 

The  elder  girl,  upon  this,  flung  away  my  *  Heathen 
Lands,'  and  answered  pertly,  *  I  tell  you  they  can't  be 
done  any  quicker ;  what  would  you  have  ? ' 

Upon  this  the  woman  snatched  up  a  stick,  and 
darted  towards  her.  Down  went  carrots,  turnips,  and 
onions,  and  off  fled  the  girls  into  the  darkness.  They 
dashed  in  among  the  trees :  they  would  touch  me  in 
another  second :  and  I  sprang  aside,  and  ran  even 
faster  than  they  did.  If  I  had  been  long  in  making 
my  way  there,  I  was  quick  in  returning.  Terror  gave 
me  wings,  and  I  never  stopped  to  look  back  till  I 
was  safe  in  the  open  garden,  which  I  thought  both 
airy  and  lightsome,  after  the  dense  darkness  and 
closeness  of  the  shrubbery.  Then  I  paused  for  a 
second,  and,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  tinkling  voice 
of  the  stream,  made  straight  for  the  house,  over  wet 
grass  and  soft  borders,  and  never  stopped  to  reflect 
that  I  had  done  wrong  in  going  out  at  night  without 
leave,  till  I  had  tried  the  garden-door  and  found  it 
locked. 

There  was  a  light  in  my  grandfather's  little  study, 
and,  while  I  lingered  near  it,  hesitating  what  to  do, 
I  looked  up,  and  through  the  window  on  the  stair- 
case I  observed  the  figure  of  Myra.  She  was  flying 
down-stairs  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and  a  face  of 
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the  utmost  consternation;  I  saw  her  turn  and  open 
the  door  of  the  study,  .and  had  no  doubt  she  must 
have  missed  me,  and  as  a  last  hope  was  seeking  me 
there. 

She  burst  into  the  little  room,  but  before  she  had 
time  to  unfold  her  errand  I  reached  it  on  the  out- 
side, saw  my  grandfather  sitting  at  his  desk,  and  my 
father  standing  on  the  rug,  trimming  his  lamp.  They 
both  started  forward  at  sight  of  her  white  face,  but 
at  the  same  instant  I  tapped  at  the  glass.  She  saw 
me,  and  ran  to  let  me  in.  My  grandfather  took  off 
his  spectacles,  and  stared  when  I  entered  with  my 
shoes  saturated  with  dew,  and  yellow  leaves  sticking 
to  my  hair  and  frocL 

Myra's  vehemence  and  my  plight  astonished  him, 
and  he  slowly  shook  his  head  with  comical  gravity, 
atf  if  he  would  have  said,  'Here's  a  fuss  about 
nothing.'  But  my  father  knew  very  well  that  I  must 
have  been  out  without  leave — and  for  some  time,  too, 
or  Myra  would  not  have  been  so  much  frightened ; 
but,  observing  how  wet  I  was,  he  summarily  ordered 
me  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  said  he  should  hear  more 
about  this  next  morning.  At  the  moment  I  was  too 
much  abashed  to  say  anything,  but  had  no  sooner 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  than  I  remembered  that 
my  father  ought  to  know  of  these  people  who  were 
pilfering  and  lodging  about  his  premises.  I  soon 
heard  my  grandfather's  step  in  the  passage,  and  called 
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to  him  till  he  entered;  and  then  I  told  him  what 
I  had  done,  and,  having  made  a  clear  conscience, 
forthwith  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

It  appears  that  my  father  and  grandfather,  upon 
receiving  my  information,  salUed  forth,  and  made 
their  way  very  quietly  to  the  root-house,  where  they 
had  ample  opportunity  to  verify  all  that  I  had  said 

Tlie  girls  had  kindled  a  small  fire,  which  they, 
could  do  with  impunity  so  far  from  the  house,  and 
'  on  such  a  dark  night  \  a  tin  pot  hung  over  the  fire ; 
they  cut  the  crusts  of  bread  into  it,  and  then  shred 
in  slices  of  turnip,  onion,  cucumber,  and  carrot ;  they 
then  scooped  their  raw  turnips  quite  hollow,  and  with 
thein  ladled  out  and  devoured  the  imsavoury  mess. 
Their  appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  was  so 
touching,  that  my  father  had  not  the  heart  to  dis- 
lodge these  houseless  trespassers,  but  saw  them  put 
out  the  fire,  rake  dead  leaves  over  the  ashes,  and  then 
retire  into  the  root-house,  lock  the  door,  and  put  out 
the  candle. 

'  They  shall  sleep  in  peace  this  one  night  longer,' 
he  said  to  my  grandfather,  as  they  retired — for  firom 
some  of  their  random  talk  which  he  had  overheard,  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  firequented  the  place  at 
night  for  nearly  a  month. 

The  next  morning,  while  it  was  still  dark,  he  walked 
down  to  the  place,  and  again  saw  the  Hght  inside :  the 
poor  vagrants  did  not  dare  to  kindle  another  fire,  and 
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were  eating  raw  carrots  by  way  of  breakfast  Pre- 
sently the  door  was  opened,  and  my  father  walked  in 
and  confronted  the  woman.  She  stood  as  if  petrified, 
but  neither  spoke  nor  attempted  to  get  away. 

*  Do  you  know  me  ?'  he  inquired  steadily. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  woman,  as  boldly  as  himself;  *and 
I  reckon  them  told  me  a  lie  that  said  you  was  a  good- 
.hearted  gentleman.' 

*  Why,  do  you  reckon  so  ?'  inquired  my  father.  *  If 
you  think  I  feel  no  pity  for  your  misery  and  want, 
though  you  have  broken  the  laws  of  God  and  men, 
you  are  mistaken.' 

*  It  was  the  misery  and  want  that  made  me  do  it,' 
said  the  woman,  in  a  choking  voice.  *  I  haven't  a 
friend  in  the  world — not  one ;  nor  a  roof  to  cover  me, 
nor  a  place  big  enough  anywhere  for  my  foot  to  stand 
on.'  As  she  spoke,  she  tried  to  make  her  tattered 
doak  fill  the  doorway. 

*  I  have  seen  your  two  daughters,'  said  my  father ; 
*  it  is  useless  your  trying  to  conceal  them ;  and  I 
heard  you  say  last  night,  that  you  had  slept  here  for 
a  month  past' 

'It's  no  good  denying  it,'  repeated  the  woman, 
wringing  her  hands ;  *  it  was  the  misery  and  want 
that  made  me  do  it ;  but  oh,  good  gentleman,  if  you 
would  but  consider  to  forgive  me  this  once  !' 

*  What  if  I  would  ?  would  you  and  your  daughters 
try  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood?' 
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*  Fm  alwa3rs  trying,'  sobbed  the  woman ;  '  and  I'm 
nearly  starved.  I  can't  get  enough  to  eat  either  with 
honest  or  dishonest  ways.'  The  heartbroken  voice 
in  which  she  said  this  quite  shocked  my  father. 

*  But  you  can  work  ?'  he  proceeded,  *  and  the  girls 
can  work?* 

'  Work  r  repeated  the  woman ;  *  there  ain't  no  work 
to  get,  or  folks  won't  give  it  to  such  as  we.' 

*  How  do  you  live,  then  ?' 

*  We  tramp  the  country,  and  sell  cottons  and  boot- 
laces :  for  three  weeks  afore  we  came  here  we  slept 
under  haystacks.' 

'  If  I  were  willing  to  give  you  a  chaixce  of  doing 
better — ^if  I  could  trust  you  this  once,  and  help"  you  to 
some  work  and  a  lodging — ^ 

*  O  sir !  O  good  gentleman  !  I  do  assure  you  we'd 
bless  you  for  ever;  anything,  sir,  for  honest  victuals 
and  a  shelter.* 

This  conversation,  and  a  good  deal  more  which  I 
have  forgotten,  my  father  repeated  that  morning  at 
breakfast,  and  then  followed  a  long  discussion  about 
these  poor  creatures,  their  misery,  the  theft  they  had 
committed,  and  what  was  to  be  done  for  them  or  with 
them.  At  length  the  matter  ended  by  some  work 
being  found  in  the  fields  \  and  having  made  many 
promises  of  amendment,  they  went  to  it,  my  father 
consenting  to  overlook  the  past  and  give  them  a 
chance  of  retrieving  their  characters. 
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He  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  ^nd  work 
for  this  poor  woman  and  the  girls ;  at  last,  one  Satur- 
day afternoon,  to  their  great  sorrow,  they  finished  the 
only  task  that  remained,  and  came  up  to  the  house 
to  receive  their  money  and  a  few  clothes  which  my 
mother  had  found  for  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  their  desolate  appearance. 

The  girls,  both  much  taller  than  myself  had  neither 
shoes  nor  stockings ;  one  of  them  had  an  old  shawl 
tied  over  her  tattered  garments,  by  way  of  a  gown; 
the  other  wore  a  boy's  fiistian  jacket,  and  looked 
really  the  least  miserable  of  the  two. 

A  large  waljiut-tree  grew  outside  the  kitchen  door, 
and  on  the  bench  beneath  it  they  were  told  to  sit 
down.  The  girls  looked  about  them  with  a  reckless 
air  as  they  obfeyed ;  but  the  mother,  with  her  hands 
upon  her  knees,  preserved  a  look  of  heartbroken 
dejection. 

Presently  cook  came  out  with  a  large  slice  of  bread 
and  bacon  for  each,  and  a  mug  of  beer ;  and  then 
they  rose  and  drank  her  health ;  while  Myra,  carrying 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  drew  near,  and  privately  sUpped 
some  halfpence  into  the  woman's  hands. 

A  moment  after,  my  grandfather  came  out,  and 
Myra,  with  my  cousins  and  I,  continued  to  linger 
within  earshot  He  told  cook  to  bring  him  out  a 
kitchen  chair,  sat  down  opposite  the  woman,  and 
asked  her  what  she  intended  to  do  ? 
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I  do  not  remember  her  exact  answer,  but  the  con- 
Tersation  went  on,  till  gradually  she  was  led  to  unfold 
her  history,  which  was,  in  substance,  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  lived  in  Manchester ;  that  they  had  been 
veiy  comfortable,  till  a  strike  took  place  among  his 
fellow-workmen,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  join ; 
that  then,  having  his  time  on  his  own  hands,  he  was 
tempted  into  public-houses,  where  he  soon  spent  the 
two  or  three  pounds  he  had  laid  by  against  a  rainy 
day ;  and  by  the  time  this  fatal  strike  was  over,  and 
the  men  returned  to  their  work,  he  had  become  a 
confirmed  drunkard.  She  had  struggled  hard,  she 
said,  with  her  young  family,  but  they  sank  lower  and 
lower.  At  last,  for  some  felony,  her  husband  was 
sentenced  to  transportation ;  and  she,  alas !  following 
in  his  footsteps,  took  first  to  petty  pilfering,  and  then 
to  shoplifting,  till  she  was  detected,  committed  to  jail, 
and  on  coming  out  found  her  young  family  in  the 
streets,  begging  and  gathering  potato-parings  and 
turnip-tops  from  the  heaps  of  refiise,  to  boil  and  eat 
She  told  this  with  little  appearance  of  shame,  and 
described  how  they  sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty ;  no  one  would  employ  her,  as  her  character 
for  honesty  was  completely  gone ;  at  last,  in  a  sickly 
season,  her  two  younger  children  died,  and  she  took 
to  roaming  the  country  and  begging  at  farm-houses 
with  the  elder  ones. 

*  But  it  wasn't  my  fault,'  she  added  with  a  weary 
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sigh.  '  III!  never  be  set  down  to  my  account,  but  to 
them  that  made  me  do  it  And  if  everybody  has 
their  due,  as  we  know  they  will  have,  theyU  be 
punished — that  they  will,  and  I  shall  be  rewarded.' 

*  We  know  that  all  wickedness  which  is  not  repented 
of  will  be  pimished,'  said  my  grandfather,  gravely. 
*  But  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  for  which  you  suppose 
you  shall  be  rewarded  ?' 

'  Well,  no ;  not  rightly,'  she  answered  with  a  reck- 
less air;  'but  it  would  be  hard  if  those  that  suffer 
here  were  to  suffer  in  the  next  world  too.  I  reckon 
that  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  having  suffered.* 

*By  whom  do  you  reckon  that  you  shall  be  re- 
warded ?' 

The  words,  *  By  God,'  were  all  but  uttered,  when 
the  woman  paused,  and  seemed  to  consider. 

*  Christ  will  be  rewarded  for  having  suffered,'  said 
my  grandfather.  *We  read  in  the  Bible  that  "He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satis- 
fied." His  suffering  is  for  the  endless  good  of  all  our 
race;  but  what  has  your  suffering  been  good  for? 
Not  for  any  one  besides  yourself,  surely?' 

*  No,'  answered  the  woman. 

'  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  good  for  yourself  even. 
Are  you  a  more  thankful  woman,  or  on  the  whole  a 
better  woman,  than  you  were  in  the  days  when  your 
husband  was  at  work,  and  you  had  your  young 
children  about  you  ?' 
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*You  don't  talk  like  other  religious  folks,*  she  re- 
plied. *  IVe  heard,  till  I'm  tired  of  hearing  it,  both  at 
church  and  from  the  visiting  ladies,  that  troubles  are 
sent  by  God,  and  we  ought  to  be  resigned/ 

'Some  troubles  no  doubt  are  sent  by  God,  and 
are  meant  to  make  us  better,'  replied  my  grandfather ; 
*but  other  troubles  are  stirred  up  by  the  devil,  and 
they  always  tend  to  make  us  worse.  Don't  you  think 
that,  if  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl  were  to  strike  and 
kill  another  man,  he  would  be  a  hypocrite  if,  when 
he  got  into  prison  for  it,  he  were  to  say  that  his 
trouble  was  ordained  by  God,  and  he  must  bear  it  as 
well  as  he  could  ?' 

'Well,'  she  answered,  *I  shouldn't  much  like  to 
hear  him  say  it' 

*  You  can  read  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  can.  I've  been  at  Sunday-school,  and 
at  day-school  too.' 

My  grandfather  took  a  small  Testament  from  his 
pocket 

'Then,  will  you  read  these  verses  to  me?'  he  said, 
opening  it  and  handing  it  to  her. 

The  woman  seemed  pleased :  she  turned  over  the 
leaves  with  interest 

'  I  could  read  once  with  the  best  of  them,  and  I've 
got  prizes,  too,  in  school  for  it ;  but  I'm  lost  to  almost 
everything  now ;'  and  she  proceeded  to  read,  with  a 
slight  north-country  accent,  from  the  first  chapter  of 
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the  General  Epistle  of  James:  *"  Blessed  is  the  inan 
that  endureth  temptation  :  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him.  Let  no  man  say 
when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man :  but  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."' 
.  '  Well,'  said  my  grandfather,  *  I  understand  by  that 
Verse  that  a  blessing  is  promised  to  those  who  stand 
against  temptation,  not  to  those  who  fall  and  3deld 
to  it' 
She  answered  quietly, '  I  see  that  plain  enough.* 

*  But  there  are  other  blessings  promised  to  those 
that  have  fallen,  if  they  will  only  accept  them,'  he 
continued;  *and  as  you  acknowledge  that  you  did 
fall  when  you  were  tempted,  I  would  not,  if  I  were 
you,  ever  talk  about  a  reward,  I  would  rather  ask 
forgiveness,  and  say,  "  Receive  me  graciously,  and  love 
me  freely ;"  and,  depend  on  it,  you  would  be  received 
and  blessed' 

*  I  should  like  to  see  my  girls  respectable  again,* 
she  answered,  glancing  away  from  the  religious  part  of 
the  question,  *  I  think  a  vast  deal  more  of  them  than 
of  myself.' 

*I  suppose  the  poor  things  can  neither  sew,  nor 
wash,  nor  mend,  nor  read?'  said  my  grandfather, 
compassionately. 
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'  Yes,  that  they  can/  answered  the  mother  sharply ; 

*  they  used  to  go  to  the  Industrial  School  when  they 
were  little.  If  s  very  hard  that,  for  that  one  misfortune  of 
mine,  I  should  be  so  thrown  out  of  work — ^very,  it  is.' 

'That  one  theft  and  committal  you  mean?  Ah! 
you  miay  well  call  it  a  misfortune ;  this  ought  to  teach 
you,  my  poor  friend,  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  are  hard ;" 
but,'  continued  my  grandfather,  with  his  usual  hearty 
good  will,  *it  is  my  business,  and  my  wish,  to  help 
you  if  I  can — not  to  reproach  you.' 

'  I  wish  to  do  better,  I*m  sure,'  said  the  woman ; 

*  I've  got  nothing  but  misery  by  it ;  but  I  was  so  poor 
— so  cruel  poor — and  the  children  crying  round  me 
for  bread,  and  all — ^ 

*  And  that,'  replied  my  grandfather,  *  must  be  very 
hard  for  a  mother  to  bear.' 

The  woman  seemed  softened,  and  proceeded — 
*But  it's  no  use  talking;  there's  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds very  nigh  starving;  and  if  I  was  ever  so  honest, 
it's  not  that  that  would  get  me  work.' 

*  No,'  replied  my  grandfather,  *  you  speak  the  truth 
there ;  I  know  many  an  honester  woman  than  you 
that  seldom  gets  a  good  meal ;  the  country's  too  full  of 
people  craving  for  work  to  admit  of  that;  they  all 
tread  upon  one  another's  heels:  pray,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  emigration  ? ' 

During  the  first  part  of  this  speech  the  woman's 
face  had  expressed  extreme  surprise,  and  the  decided 
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manner  in  which  he  had  admitted  the  hopelessness  of 
her  condition,  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  conclusion 
to  all  conversation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor — • 
*  But^  my  friend,  this  lot  is  appointed  for  you ;  it  is 
your  duty  to  be  resigned,'  or,  *  You  must  endeavour, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  hardships  of  your  condition,  but 
try  to  cultivate  a  contented  spirit ;  I  assure  you,  the 
rich,  whom  you  think  so  happy,  are  not  without  their 
trials.'  She  looked  as  if  half-expecting  such  a  speech 
to  follow  \  I  dare  say  she  had  heard  it,  or  something  * 
like  it,  many  hundreds  of  times ;  I  am  sure  /  have, 
from  very  kind  and  charitable  lips.  But  she  expected 
in  vain,  and,  as  I  said  before,  she  looked  surprised, 
till  his  sudden  question  followed,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  weary  expression  of  utter  distaste  which 
instantly  overspread  her  features. 

'Emigration,'  she  repeated;  *0,  yes,  I've  heard 
enough  of  it  one  time  or  another.  The  gentlefolks 
wants  us  to  go  over  to  xYiq  furrin  parts,  and  then  we 
shall  be  out  of  their  way,  and  we  may  star\'e  as  soon 
as  we  like.  But,'  she  continued,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  anger,  *  I  know  better  than  to  heed  their  talk ; 
for,  if  they  ever  was  worth  going  to,  Ihey  must  be 
thick  of  people  by  this  time,  for  there's  hundreds  gone 
to  'em  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  let  alone 
London.' 

This  strange  speech  showed  that  she  had  at  least 
thought  on  the  subject. 
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*  Myra,*  said  my  grandfather,  *  give  the  baby  to 
Miss  T.,  and  go  and  fetch  the  globe  out  of  my  study.' 

Myra  ran  with  alacrity,  and  presently  returned  with 
the  globe,  which  my  grandfather  took  upon  his  knee, 
and,  drawing  his  chair  close  in  front  of  the  three  beg- 
gars, observed  to  the  woman — *  I  suppose,  when  you 
said  "  the  gentlefolks  wanted  you  to  starve,"  you  did 
not  mean  to  include  me  and  mine/ 

,  *  No,'  said  the  woman,  bluntly ;  *  your  people  have 
been  very  good  to  us.' 

'Then  I  suppose  you  will  believe  what  I  say^ 
Look  here;  you  know  that  this  world — this  earth 
that  we  live  on '  (tapping  his  foot  on  the  ground), — 
*  you  know  of  course  that  it  is  round  ?' 

*  I've  heard  talk  on  it,'  said  the  woman,  who,  with 
her  two  daughters,  was  looking  at  the  globe  with 
apparent  curiosity. 

*  Well,  now,  here's  a  little  model  of  it,'  continued 
my  grandfather;  *I  mean  that  it's  made  the  same 
shape,  but  of  smaller  size.' 

*  I  know,'  said  the  woman,  nodding ;  *  just  as  a 
gooseberry  is  like  a  pumpkin.' 

*To  be  sure.  Well,  upon  this  little  globe  are 
marked  all  the  countries  on  the  great  globe,  and  as 
many  of  the  towns  as  we  could  find  room  for.' 

He  turned  it  round  slowly,  and  explained  that  the 
blue  was  sea.  At  last,  one  of  the  girls  whispered 
to  her  mother  to  inquire  which  country  was  England. 
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•This  is  England,'  said  my  grandfather;  and  in- 
stantly a  shade  of  distrust  passed  over  all  their 
faces. 

'  If  that  be  England,'  said  the  woman,  *  why  ain't  it 
at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle  ?' 

*  Why  should  it  be,  my  good  woman  ?' 

'Why  not  at  top?'  persisted  the  woman.  *Why, 
sir,  it  stands  to  reason ;  can't  we  see  that  we're  at  top  ? 
— we  don't  live  at  the  sides.' 

'Well,'  said  my  grandfather,  parrying  this  thrust, 
'  you  see  I  can  make  any  part  of  this  globe  come  up 
to  the  top  when  I  please,  and  also  come  into  the 
middle.  Now,  will  you  look  at  England,  and  see  that 
it  is  quite  full  of  the  names  of  towns  and  cities — ^it  is 
covered  with  themj  and  towns,  as  you  know,  are 
places  full  of  people.' 

'Well,  sir?'  observed  the  woman,  looking  at  him 
with  interest. 

*Now,  then,  I'll  turn  another  country  up  to  the 
top,  proceeded  my  grandfather.  *  There,  now,  what's 
the  difference  between  this  country  and  England  ?* 

*  It's  more  than  ten  times  as  large,'  replied  one  of 
the  girls,  '  and  there  are  no  names  on  it,  except  just 
round  the  edges.* 

'  Very  good ;  that's  Australia.' 

*  Out-stralia !'  exclaimed  all  three  of  them  at  once ; 
'  we  had  no  notion  Out-stralia  was  so  big  as  that !' 

'  So  you  see  the  people  from  Manchester  and  Liver- 
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pool  are  never  likely  to  fill  a  country  so  large  as  this,' 
observed  my  grandfather. 

*  Deary  me  !'  exclaimed  the  woman,  lifting  up  both 
her  hands  in  continued  surprise  at  its  dimensions. 

'Well,  now,  do  you  beHeve  that  there's  plenty  of 
room  over  there  ?* 

*  Yes,  sir.* 

'  And  don't  you  think,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  and  very  few  labourers,  that  the  farmers  are  likely 
to  give  good  wages?  Don't  you  think,  if  I  had  a 
ten-acre  field  of  wheat  to  be  cut,  and  there  was  but 
one  man  in  the  place  that  could  reap,  I  would  give 
him  good  wages  ?' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

*  And  don't  you  think,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a 
vast  many  more  men  than  women,  and  where  every 
man  can  maintain  a  wife,  and  is  thankfiil  to  get  some- 
body to  wash  and  mend  and  bake  for  him, — don't 
you  think,  in  such  a  country  as  that,  your  daughters 
would  be  very  likely  to  get  good  husbands?* 

*  Very  like  they  might,  sir.' 

'  Well,  you  can't  be  worse  off  than  you  are.  Sup- 
pose you ^ 

*  I  couldn't  go  such  a  long  way,'  interrupted  the 
woman,  hastily ;  '  miles  and  miles,  and  never  stopping 
for  weeks  and  months.' 

'My  good  woman,  have  you  not,  as  it  is,  been 
wandering  about  the  countiy  for  weeks  and  months. 
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with  no  shelter  worth  the  name,  and  not  half  enough 
to  eat  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  anybody  over  there/  she  proceeded ; 
*  I  don't  know  a  soul ;  I  haven't  a  single  friend.' 

'  Nor  here,  either,'  exclaimed  my  grandfather,  warm- 
ing with  his  subject 

*  And  that's  true  enough,  sir ;  but  the  poor  seldom 
has  friends  \  and  them  that  was  bom  to  poverty  must 
e'en  bear  it  as  well  as  they  can.* 

*  My  good  woman,  don't  deceive  yourself;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the  world,  but  the  sort  of 
misery  you  have  been  suffering  imder,  you  need  not 
bear  unless  you  choose.  There's  not  a  woman  over 
there  that  cannot  get  work  if  she'll  do  it ;  nor  a  man 
that  can't  maintain  a  wife  if  he  can  find  one.  It  is 
not  patience — it  is  not  resignation — ^that  keeps  you 
quiet  under  this  poverty ;  it  is  that  you  cannot  make 
up  your  mind  to  bestir  yourself.  If  you  were  in  work, 
and  comfortable,  it  would  be  another  thing  (though 
even  then  I,  for  my  part,  would  not  eat  bread  and 
potatoes  here,  when  I  might  have  bread  and  beefsteak 
there) ;  but  you  know  very  well,  and  I  know,  that,  go 
where  you  will,  you  cannot  be  worse  oflf  than  you 
are.' 

*  No,'  said  the  woman,  in  the  mild  listless  tone  of  a 
practised  beggar ;  *  but  it's  the  will  of  God :  some  is 
rich,  and  others  is  poor.' 

*  My  good  woman,  God  gave  reason  and  strength 
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to  mankind;  and  if  they  will  not  use  their  reason, 
their  strength  for  work  is  of  no  use  to  them.  Why 
will  you  waste  your  good  strength  in  the  search  for 
work  here,  where  there  is  so  little,  instead  of  letting 
your  reason  guide  you  to  a  place  where  strength  is  so 
precious  ?  God  has  made  the  world  large  enough  for 
all  his  creatures,  but  if  they  will  crowd  and  congregate 
in  one  part,  and  eat  to  the  last  leaf  and  grain,  while 
they  leave  the  fruit  and  the  corn  to  rot  elsewhere  for 
want  of  a  hand  to  gather  it,  then  they  have  no  right  to 
talk  about  patience  and  resignation,  and  say  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Maker  that  they  should  starve.* 

*  What  you  say  is  very  fine,  sir,  I'm  sure,*  said  the 
woman,  sighing. 

*  But  you  don't  mean  to  act  upon  it — ^not  even  if  I 
would  take  all  the  trouble  off  your  hands,  and  leave 
you  nothing  to  do  but  to  step  on  shipboard  ?' 

No.  It  was  very  evident  that  she  did  not ;  and  my 
grandfather  was  too  thoroughly  accustomed  to  this 
termination  of  all  his  lectures  on  emigration,  to  be 
either  displeased  or  disappointed. 

He  sent  the  globe  in  again ;  and  when  my  father 
had  paid  these  poor  creatures,  and  my  mother  had 
given  them  some  old  clothes  and  a  Testament,  they 
thanked  us  gratefully,  took  up  their  tin  saucepan — 
their  only  possession — and  with  many  promises  of 
amendment  went  their  way. 


CHAPTER   11. 

HE  winter  following  these  little  events  was 
extremely  mild — so  much  so,  that  all  the 
spring  flowers  were  in  bloom  by  the  middle 
of  February  :  but  at  that  time  the  weather 
suddenly  changed ;  we  had  a  hard  frost,  and  a  remark- 
ably heavy  fall  of  snow.  All  over  the  hollow  in  which 
our  house  stood  it  was  more  than  five  feet  deep,  and 
on  the  side  against  which  the  wind  blew  the  windows 
were  blocked  up  as  high  as  the  top  row  of  panes. 

When  this  frost  had  lasted  three  weeks  there  was  a 
sudden  thaw  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  riddled 
the  snow  full  of  round  holes.  In  a  few  days  the  warm 
sun  was  again  shinitig  upon  the  crocuses  and  snow- 
drops ;  the  wet  bunches  of  laurustinus-flower  began  to 
raise  themselves  and  dry  their  shining  leaves ;  and  the 
aconites  and  hepaticas  were  as  gay  as  ever. 

Enormous  lumps  of  wet  snow  still  glittered  in  every 
sheltered  place,  but  the  lanes  were  clear  enough  for 
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me  to  walk  in,  and  an  indescribable  treat  my  first  walk 
was,  after  a  more  than  three  weeks'  imprisonment 

Forth  we  sallied,  full  of  joy ;  even  the  baby  crowed 
with  delight  as  Myra  carried  her.  We  went  up  the 
road  which  led  to  the  highest  and  barest  part  of  the 
common,  and  there  it  was  quite  dry,  and  I  could  run 
about  to  my  heart's  content 

There  Mjrra  walked  up  and  down  till  we  had  had 
enough  exercise,  and  were  thinking  of  turning  home- 
wards when  we  saw  at  a  distance  a  beggar-girl, -sHp- 
shod  and  miserably  ill-clad.  She  was  running  quickly 
towards  us,  and  as  she  drew  near  we  observed  that 
her  feet  and  legs  were  enveloped  in  old  pieces  of 
printed  cotton,  and  her  shoes  tied  on  with  packthread. 
They  were  saturated  with  water. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  tattered  grey  cloak,  and  had 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  by  which  we 
instantly  recognised  her  as  the  elder  of  the  two  girls 
who  had  slept  in  the  root-house. 

She  ran  up  to  Myra.  *  Here,'  she  said  \  *  old  Mrs. 
Grattan — ^you  know  her — ^she  gave  me  a  penny  to 
bring  you  this  letter. 

Myra  seized  the  letter,  and  began  to  read  it  as  we 
walked  quietly  towards  home.  The  girl  followed,  and 
began  to  talk.  She  told  me  her  mother  was  dead ; 
that  she  had  been  out  all  night  in  the  beginning  of 
the  snow-storm,  and  was  taken  very  bad  with  her 
breathing.     *  Every  time  she  breathed,'  said  the  girl, 
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*  it  cut  her  like  a  knife  ;  they  took  her  into  the  Union, 
but  the  doctor  could  do  her  no  good,  and  the  third 
day  she  died.' 

I  asked  her  how  she  and  her  sister  had  lived  since, 
and  a  sort  of  shiver  passed  over  her;  the  wet  was 
running  out  of  her  shoes ;  she  shook  back  her  hair, 
and  said  fretfully,  *  It's  not  so  bad  of  nights ;  we  sleep 
the  more  sound  the  more  cold  and  hungry  we  be,  but 
it's  very  bad  of  days ;  but,'  she  continued,  *  I  said  I 
would  never  rest  till  I'd  seen  the  old  gentleman  again, 
and  I  won't' 

*  You  don't  mean  my  grandfather?' 

*  I  mean  him  that  showed  us  the  globe.' 

Myra  was  walking  quickly  on  before  us,  towards 
home ;  when  she  had  finished  reading  she  turned  and 
faced  us  for  a  moment,  to  ask  some  questions  about 
her  letter ;  I  observed  that  her  face  was  deeply  flushed, 
but  she  did  not  speak  again,  excepting  to  beg  that  we 
would  quicken  our  pace,  as  the  air  was  getting  cold 
for  the  baby. 

The  beggar-girl  limped  after  us ;  and  observing  that 
something  unusual  was  the  matter  with  Myra,  I  sup- 
posed it  was  the  sight  of  this  poor  creature's  misery ; 
nevertheless,  when  we  got  into  the  nursery,  and  my 
mother,  who  was  there,  had  taken  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  I  was  astonished  to  see  our  usually  cheerful 
nurse,  without  saying  a  word,  sit  down  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  begin  to  cry  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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*  What  is  the  meanuig  of  this,  my  dear  ?'  said  my 
mother  to  me. 

*0h,  mamma,  it's  about  that  poor  beggar-girl,'  I 
answered ;  *  she  has  no  place  but  a  bam  to  sleep  in, 
and  she  has  had  only  some  turnips  to  eat  to-day, 
which  she  picked  out  of  a  sheep-trough ;  and  oh, 
mamma,  she's  nearly  starved  !' 

*Well,  don't  cry,  my  dear  child — don't  cry  so; 
something  shall  be  done  directly.' 

*No,  ma'am,  no,'  said  Myra,  struggling  with  her 
sobs ;  *  I'm  very  sorry  for  the  poor  soul ;  but,  ma'am, 
I've  got  a  letter.' 

*  What  letter  ?    Is  there  bad  news,  Myra  ?' 

Poor  Myra  took  the  letter  from  under  her  shawl, 
and  gave  it  to  my  mother.  After  her  passion  of  tears 
she  was  quite  calm,  and  began  to  mend  the  fire  and 
undress  the  baby,  with  a  kind  of  nervous  industry. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  this  news,'  said  my  mother 
gravely.  *  Poor  Joe  I  but  as  he  is  invahded,  Myra^ 
he  will  of  course  come  home,  if  his  life  is  spared,  and 
the  voyage  may  do  great  things  for  him.' 

*  But  he  has  been  wounded,  ma'am,'  said  Myra, 
sobbing. 

*  Yes,  I  see ;  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  his  comrades,  and  is  addressed  to  his  father : 
did  old  Grattan  give  it  you?' 

*No,  mamma;'  I  answered,  *but  the  beggar-girl 
brought  it  to  her  on  the  common.' 
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*  And,'  proceeded  my  mother,  *  the  postscript  is  by 
Joe  himself.     Did  you  look  at  the  date  ?' 

*  No,  ma'am,'  sobbed  Myra ;  *  I  had  enough  to  do 
to  read  the  thing  itself;  to  think  we  should  have  been 
promised  so  long,  and  I  should  never  see  him  again ! 
He  says  he's  so  much  changed  that  he's  sure  I  shouldn't 
know  him,  and  he  wishes  me  to  know  it ;  but  he'll 
never  come  home  again,  poor  fellow!  Oh,  war's  a 
wicked  cruel  thing !' 

*  Ah !  this  brings  one  of  its  evils  home  to  you ;  but 
now,  try  to  listen  to  me.  You  did  not  observe  the 
date  of  this,  but  I  wonder  the  beginning  did  not  strike 
you.  He  says,  "  I  have  no  paper  here  but  the  end  of 
this  letter,  so  I  have  sent  it  on  to  you,  and  it  will  tell 
you  all."  It  is  dated  to-day — this  very  morning  :  you 
know  his  hand-writing ;  therefore  he  must  be  already 
come  home.'  My  mother  said  this  slowly  and  quietly, 
while  Myra's  eyes  dilated  with  hope  and  wonder. 

*  Now  you  may  take  the  baby,'  she  continued,  *  and 
I  will  question  this  poor  girl ;  if  Joe  be  really  come 
home,  she  has  probably  seen  him.' 

My  kind  mother  went  down-stairs,  and  shortly  re- 
turned with  a  smile  in  her  eyes.  *Well,  Myra,'  she 
said,  you  have  suffered  a  great  deal  of  needless 
anxiety;  Joe  is  at  his  father's  cottage,  and  old  Mrs. 
Grattan  told  the  girl  he  was  tolerably  well,  but  a  good 
deal  altered  by  a  scar  on  his  forehead.  He  was 
anxious  you  should  know  this,  but  I  suppose  that 
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such  a  thing  as  that  would  not  part  such  old  friends  ?' 
My  mother  paused,  while  Myra's  eyes  overflowed  with 
happy  tears. — *  So/  she  continued,  *  I  sent  word  to  old 
Grattan's  cottage,  that  Joe  might  come  and  see  you 
to-night;  and  you  shall  drink  tea  with  him  in  the 
kitchen.' 

Myra,  who  was  now  about  five-and-twenty  years  of 
age,- had  lived  in  my  father's  house  longer  than  I  could 
remember,  and  was  a  most  faithful  servant.  My  kind 
mother  wished  her  to  have  the  evening  to  herself;  she 
therefore  came  and  sat  in  the  nursery,  sending  me 
down  into  the  study  to  my  father  and  grandfather. 

It  might  have  been,  perhaps,  eight  o'clock,  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Myra  came  in 
curtsying  and  blushing,  with,  *  If  you  please,  sir, 
would  you  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  the  globe  for 
a  minute  ?' 

*The  globe!'  exclaimed  my  father,  when  she  was 
gone,  *  what  can  she  possibly  want  that  for  ? — perhaps 
that  Joe  may  show  her  the  places  where  he  has  been, 
poor  fellow !' 

My  grandfather  said  not  a  word,  but  continued  to 
assist  and  instruct  me  about  the  concoction  of  some 
gum  seals  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  make. 

At  last,  after  more  than  half-an-hour,  Myra  knocked 
again,  and  entered,  with  the  globe  under  her  arm.  A 
heavier  foot  than  hers  had  come  up  the  little  passage, 
and  my  grandfather,  on  hearing  it,  called  out,  *  Joe,  if 
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you're  there,  come  in,  man,  and  speak  to  some  old 
friends.' 

Upon  this,  in  walked  a  stalwart  young  man,  very 
upright,  but  very  sallow,  and  with  a  terrible  sabre-cut 
across  his  forehead  and  cheek. 

*  Well,  Joe,*  said  my  father,  after  the  first  greetings, 
*  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  since  you 
left  this  place  ?' 

*Ay,  sir,'  replied  Joe,  *and  now  I  wish  I  hadn't 
done  it  I  wish  I'd  stopped  at  home ;  or  at  any  rate 
I  wish  I  hadn't  gone  off  like  that ;  for,  bless  you,  sir ! 
seeing  the  world  ain't  by  half  so  pleasant  as  folks 
think.  But  what  a  pleasure  it  is,  sir,'  continued  Joe, 
looking  round,  *  to  come  back  and  find  I'm  the  only 
one  changed ;  why,  the  old  gentleman  looks  heartier 
than  ever !' 

My  grandfather  acknowledged  the  compliment  with 
a  smile.  *  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  for  a  living  ?' 
he  inquired.  *  Shall  you  take  to  your  old  occupation 
again,  Joe?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  been  very  down- 
hearted about  that,  ever  since  I  got  my  discharge,' 
said  he.  *  What's  a  day-labourer's  wages  to  maintain  a 
family  on ;  in  particular  when  a  man  is  not  altogether 
so  strong  for  work  as  he  used  to  be  ?' 

*  I  don't  wonder  you  should  have  considered  the 
matter  with  anxiety,'  replied  my  father. 

*And,'  proceeded  Joe,  looking  hard  at  Myra,  *a 
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man  may  have  saved  a  trifle,  but  whafs  that  ?  Why, 
one  winter  out  of  work  would  see  the  last  of  it ;  and 
so,  when  I  came  here,  I  was  uncommon  downhearted ; 
but  she  (pointing  again  at  Myra,  who  stood  holding 
the  globe  in  her  arm,  and,  arrayed  in  a  lilac  print 
gown,  and  her  best  cap,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbon, 
looked  the  very  picture  of  contentment),  she  says  she 
won't  hear  talk  of  resignation^  nor  no  such  Uke  thing. 
And  so,'  he  continued,  laying  his  large  fingers  on  the 
globe,  *  weVe  been  looking  at  this,  and  I'm  sure,  if  she's 
willing,  I'm  willing — I've  nothing  to  leave  behind  except 
my  poor  old  father  and  mother,  and  I  can't  help  them 
at  all  by  stopping  here.  All  the  way  home  I  have 
been  fretting  myself  to  a  skeleton,  thinking  what  a  cruel 
thing  it  would  be  to  take  her  out  of  a  comfortable 
house  that  she's  as  much  used  to  as  if  it  was  her  own, 
and  yet  I  can't  keep  her  in  one,  which  seems  very 
hard  when  she's  waited  for  me  so  long.  However,  as 
soon  as  I  began  to  talk,  says  she,  "  Don't  say  an3rthing 
about  resignation." ' 

With  this  enigmatical  speech,  Joe  took  the  globe 
and  set  it  on  the  floor ;  then  turning  first  to  us,  and 
then  to  her,  he  continued,  warming  with  his  subject, 
*Only  give  me  the  chance,  and  I'm  not  the  one  to 
hold  back.  If  there's  work  to  be  done  anywhere,  I'm 
the  man  to  do  it.  Why,  I  often  heard  say,  when  I 
was  over  at  Calcutta,  that  a  man  may  earn  from  five- 
and-twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a  week  by  light  porterage 
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alone  at  Sydney,  and  she  says  she's  read  that  washing 
is  paid  for  there  at  half-a-crowh  a  dozen.  Why,  then, 
sa)rs  I,  when  she  says  she's  willing,  let's  be  after  the 
washing  and  the  portering — ^let's  put  oiu:  best  foot 
foremost,  and  throw  the  resignation  overboard ;  for  it 
stands  to  reason,  as  she  says,  if  I'm  forced  to  stay  here 
and  starve,  why,  I  can't  do  better  than  be  resigned ; 
but  if  there's  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  out  there,  i^a 
man  will  but  work  for  them,  then  resignation  ain't  the 
word  for  me.  I'm  the  man  that  would  rather  see  his 
family  thankful  over  a  good  dinner,  than  trying  to  be 
patient  over  a  bad  one.' 

With  this  specimen  of  rough  eloquence,  Joe  made 
his  exit,  Myra  following;  and  my  grandfather  gave 
way  to  a  series  of  chuckles,  expressive  of  his  delight 
that  his  persuasions,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  im- 
part^, should  at  length,  after  years  of  fruitless  effort, 
have  induced  some  of  his  countrymen  to  emigrate.  It 
was  astonishing  how  quickly  Joe  had  learned  his  lesson 
with  Myra  for  a  teacher. 

But  mjr  grandfather's  triumph  that  night  was  nothing 
to  what  was  reserved  for  him  the  next  morning,  when, 
being  told  that  the  beggar-girl  wished  to  speak  to  him, 
he  went  out,  and,  accosting  her  with  *  Well,  my  good 
girl,  what  do  you  want  with  me?*  she  replied,  com- 
posedly, *If  you  please,  sir,  I  want  to  go  to  Out- 
stralia,* 

My  grandfather  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the  con- 
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sequences  of  what  he  had  done  began  to  occur  to 
him. 

*  And  so  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  help  you  to  get 
there  ?'  he  very  naturally  inquired. 

*  Please,  sir/  replied  the  girl,  simply. 

*  And  what  do  you  expect  when  you  get  there  ?' 

*  Plenty  of  work,*  she  answered,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
*  and  plenty  of  victuals.' 

*  Ah,  that  will  do, — ^good  girl :  why  are  you  alone  ?' 

*  Mother  died  at  the  Union,  and  sister  has  a  hurt  in 
her  foot.  She's  lame,  and  won't  go  away,  she  says; 
but  /want  to  go.     I've  begged  my  way  back  here.' 

*  Perhaps,  if  you  get  there,  you  may  still  have  hard- 
ships to  bear;  there's  no  begging  there,  you  know 
— everybody  must  work.  First,  you'll  have  a  long 
voyage,  and  when  once  you  are  at  sea  there's  no  turn- 
ing back  again;  and  then  as  soon  as  you  land  you 
must  begin  to  bestir  yourself;  you  must  brew,  and 
you  must  wash,  and  you  must  bake.' 

But  to  all  these  representations  she  only  answered 
— *  Please,  sir,  I  want  to  go  to  Out-stralia.' 

*Then,  step  in-doors,'  said  my  grandfather;  'you 
know  what  you  are  about,  and  you  shall  go.' 

And  now  succeeded  a  period  of  considerable  ex- 
citement in  our  family.  A  great  many  letters  were 
written  to  London,  and  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  was 
undertaken  by  my  grandfather,  but  this  part  of  the 
business  interested  me  very  little.     I  was  too  much 
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occupied  in  observing  Myra,  and  hearing  her  plans, 
as  well  as  in  watching  how  the  beggar-girl  acquired 
various  useful  arts.  She  was  taken  into  the  house 
and  told  to  make  herself  useful,  and  she  did ;  first  one 
servant  taught  her  something,  then  another  was  eager 
to  impart  what  she  knew ;  and  so,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  weeks,  the  beggar-girl  could  make  bread,  heat 
an  oven,  and  bake.  She  could  dress  meat  and  veget- 
ables, salt  pork  and  fish  very  cleverly,  milk  a  cow, 
make  butter,  and  also  plait  straw,  which,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  I  taught  her  myself. 

My  grandfather  thought  no  species  of  knowledge 
could  come  amiss  to  her,  and  took  the  trouble  himself 
to  teach  her  how  to  cook  potatoes  in  the  open  air, 
without  either  wood,  coals,  or  grate.  He  made  her  act 
this  over  several  times :  first,  she  took  some  potatoes 
and  made  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground  for  them,  then 
pulverised  a  little  earth  over  them  with  her  hands ; 
she  had  next  to  collect  a  quantity  of  dried  leaves  and 
some  sticks,  heap  these  over  them,  strike  a  light  her- 
self with  a  tinder-box  and  set  fire  to  them,  fan  and 
feed  the  flame,  and  finally  sweep  away  the  ashes,  and 
produce  her  baked  potatoes.  Very  nice  they  were, 
and  the  experiment  generally  ended  by  our  eating 
them,  and  heartily  wishing  that  we  were  going  to  emi- 
grate, that  we  might  try  these  delightful  experiments 
too. 

As  for  Joe,  he  came  over  very  often  to  my  grand 
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father,  to  learn  the  proper  time  of  year  for  planting 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables :  he  used  fre- 
quently to  practise  digging,  trenching,  pruning,  and 
other  common  operations  in  the  garden,  and  my 
grandfather  would  stop  him  now  and  then,  to  impart 
anything  that  occurred  to  him,  Joe  always  listening 
with  great  attention,  and  replying  *  Very  good,  sir.' 

*Joe,'  my  grandfather  would  say,  producing  an 
apple,  *  what  do  you  call  these  little  brownish  husks 
at  the  top  of  this, — they  look  like  the  remains  of  small 
withered  leaves.* 

*  Yes,  sir,  we  used  when  I  was  a  boy  to  call  'em  the 
crown  of  the  apple.' 

*  Ah !  well,  Joe,  I  won't  trouble  you  with  a  harder 
name  than  that  for  them  :  can  you  think  of  any  other 
fruit  that  has  a  crown  ?* 

*  Surely,  sir ;  pears  and  quinces,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, and  I  think  there  must  be  a  good  many  more.' 

*  Why,  yes ;  there  are  haws  and  hips,  and  medlars. 
Well,  Joe,  whenever  you  see  a  crown  like  that  at^the 
top  of  a  fruit,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  bite  a  piece 
out  of  it,— it  may  not  be  good  for  food,  but  it  certainly 
won't  poison  you.' 

*  Very  good,  sir.' 

*  Did  you  ever  notice  how  a  poppy  grows,  Joe  ? 
The  red  flower-leaves  are  set  on  underneath  the  pod, 
where  the  seeds  are,  and  it  stands  up  in  the  middle.' 

*  So  it  does,  sir.' 
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*  But  that* s  just  contrary  to  the  way  an  apple  grows ; 
there  the  flower  is  at  the  top,  and  the  crown  is  the 
remains  of  it,  the  'fhiit  swells  out  imdemeath.  You'll 
keep  that  in  mind,  Joe/ 

*  Very  good,  sir.' 

But  not  to  make  my  story  too  long,  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  Joe  and  Myra  were  married,  and  one 
week  after,  ever3rthing  being  put  in  trim  for  them  by 
my  grandfather,  they  set  out  with  the  beggar-girl  to 
go  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take  them  to 
Sydney. 

Several  months,  indeed  I  think  nearly  a  year, 
passed  before  we  heard  anything  of  them,  and  then 
old  Mrs.  Grattan  brought  a  letter  to  my  mother,  from 
Joe,  setting  forth  the  comforts  of  the  country,  in 
such  terms  as  could  not  fail  to  move  the  old  woman's 
heart :  tea,  he  informed  her,  much  better  than  she 
could  get  in  England,  was  only  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  per  pound ;  he  earned  five-and-twenty  shillings 
a  week  by  light  porterage,  and  by  making  himself 
generally  useful  wherever  he  was  wanted.  As  for 
Myra,  her  washing  and  ironing  nearly  kept  the 
house ;  so,  he  was  thankful  to  say,  he  could  lay  by 
a  pound  or  so  now  and  then,  and  he  meant  soon 
to  have  a  good  large  garden ;  at  present  he  had  but  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  *  But  I  can  tell  you,  mother,' 
he  continued,  *  we've  got  one  of  the  beautiflillest 
beds  of  onions  you  ever  set  your  eyes  on,  all  nearly 
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as  large  as  Portugal  onions ;  and  meat  being  so  un- 
common cheap,  I  in  general  get  some  for  supper  as 
well  as  dinner,  and  we  have  plenty  of  fried  onions 
with  it ;  so  that,  with  that  and  the  tea,  I  say  we  live 
like  kings  and  queens;  and  Maria  Bell  (the  beggar- 
girl),  she  grows  quite  a  fine  young  woman,  and  helps 
Myra  with  her  work ;  and  many  a  talk  we  have  about 
the  bush,  for  I  say,  if  I  can  lay  up  enough  money  to 
buy  some  land,  I'll  go  out  into  the  bush,  and  Maria 
says  she'll  go  with  us  and  help  us:  for  cook  at 
Mr.  T.'s  taught  her  to  milk  a  cow,  and  she  is  sure 
she  can  churn  with  the  best  of  them/ 

Soon  after  this  came  a  letter  from  Myra  to  me, 
informing  me  of  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir ;  as  fine 
a  child,  she  said,  as  ever  was  seen.  *And  Joe  says,' 
her  letter  went  on,  *  that  he  hopes,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  he  can  feed  as  many  children  as  God  sends, 
if  there's  a  dozen  of  them ;  and,  my  dear,  what  a 
pleasure  that  is — for,  I  can  tell  you,  I  thought  when 
he  was  bom,  if  this  dear  child  had  come  into  the 
world  —  me  and  his  father  being  in  England  —  he 
would  have  taken  the  bread  out  of  his  mother's 
mouth,  for  I  could  not  have  gone  out  to  work  while 
he  was  little ;  but  now,  if  we  have*ever  so  many,  they 
are  sure  to  be  welcome.  My  dear,  this  is  a  very  curi- 
ous country  !  There  are  birds  here  whose  nests  are 
just  like  great  manure-heaps — full  of  eggs.  I  saw 
one :  it  was  as  large  as  a  good-sized  cart — all  dead 
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leaves,  and  sand,  and  soil — very  hot;  it  was  like  a 
cucumber-frame,  and  the  eggs  something  like  turkey's 
eggs,  and  quite  as  good. 

*  Maria  Bell  sends  her  duty;  she  lives  with  me, 
for  she  says  she's  determined  she  shall  not  marry  at 
present,  though  she  has  plenty  of  opportunities,  as 
you  may  judge;  for  she  is  a  very  tall,  fine  young 
woman,  and  there  are  a  great  many  men  here  very 
much  in  want  of  wives.  But,  my  dear  miss,  if  you 
could  see  her  airs,  and  how  she  goes  to  church  of  a 
Sunday,  with  a  silk  parasol  over  her  head,  you  would 
laugh.  I  don't  deny  that  she's  a  good  girl,  and  has  a 
right  to  good  clothes,  for  she  never  earns  less  than 
from  eighteen  shillings  to  a  pound  a-week,  and  she  is 
very  helpful  to  me ;  but  Joe  often  has  a  laugh  at  her, 
when  he  sees  her  toss  up  her  head,  and  talk  of  the 
respectable  young  fellows  here  as  if  they  was  not  by 
no  means  good  enough  for  her !  And  to  think  how 
she  used  to  eat  the  raw  turnips !  But  we  don't  talk 
about  that  here,  for  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 
her.' 

After  this  characteristic  letter  we  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  settlers  for  more  than  two  years ;  and 
people  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  much 
interested  in  them,  began  to  shake  their  heads,  and 
say  they  wondered  how  my  grandfather  could  take 
such  responsibility  on  his  shoulders  as  this,  of  in- 
ducing and  urging  people  to  expatriate  themselves; 
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*  for  it  is  evident,*  they  said,  *  that  these  poor  people 
got  on  comfortably  enough  as  long  as  they  kept  to 
the  common  kind  of  work  that  they  had  been  accus" 
tomed  to  at  home,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  they 
are  no  longer  content.  They  want  to  try  some  other 
mode  of  life :  and  no  more  is  heard  of  them — ^got 
into  some  unhealthy  spot,  poor  things !  and,  perhaps, 
perished  of  fever,  or  travelled  too  far  into  the  bush, 
lost  their  track,  and  died  of  thirst !' 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  talk  and  think 
familiarly  of  Australia,  and  even  of  New  2^aland, 
that  we  sometimes  forget  how  remote  they  seemed  to 
many  of  us  sixteen  years  ago.  Sixteen  years  ago 
Otago  was  a  new  settlement,  Melbourne  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  Queensland  was  not  yet  named.  More- 
over, the  subject  of  emigration  was  very  distasteful 
to  most  of  the  poor.  They  looked  upon  it  only  as 
a  way  the  gentry  had  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
ensuring  that  they  should  never  increase  the  parish 
rates. 

Accordingly,  sixteen  years  ago,  my  grandfather  was 
made  very  imeasy  by  the  silence  of  the  emigrants, 
and  he  shrank  from  conversing  on  the  subject,  though 
I  sometimes  heard  him  mutter  to  himself^  while  he 
paced  the  shrubbery,  *Why  couldn't  they  let  well 
alone?  My  lad,  you  should  have  let  well  alone!* 
However,  at  the  end  of  nearly  three  years,  came  a 
letter  to  my  mother,  which  set  all  our  fears  at  rest, 
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and  filled  my  grandfather's  heart  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude.    The  letter  was  dated  Otago,  New  Zealand  : — 

*  Dear  Madam, — I  have  been  so  unsettled  for  some 
time,  that  I  could  not  write  \  indeed,  I  had  not  heart 
for  it  when  Joe  was  away,  but,  as  you  are  so  good  as 
to  like  to  kiiow  how  we  get  on,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
now  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

*  I  hope  your  dear  children  are  well,  and  I  am  now 
the  mother  of  three  myself — ^all  boys.  Soon  after  my 
last  was  bom,  I  could  see  that  Joe  was  not  so  full  of 
talk  nor  so  cheerful  as  he  used  to  be,  and  at  last 
I  said,  "  Joe,  if  either  you  don't  get  on  so  well,  or  has 
anything  on  your  mind,  surely  you  won't  keep  it  from 
me  ?"  And  said  he,  "  I  don't  deny  that  there  is  some- 
thing, my  dear,  that  troubles  me.  You  know  we  have 
saved  near  two  hundred  pounds ;  besides,  our  goods 
and  house  would  fetch  a  good  sum."  And  he  said, 
"  There  is  so  much  talk  about  Otago,  that,  before  the 
survey  is  over,  I  should  wish,  if  by  any  possibility  I 
could,  to  go  over  there.  But,"  he  says,  "to  take 
you,  Myra,  and  the  dear  children,  to  a  place  where 
perhaps  at  first  you  could  not  have  a  house  over  your 
head,  and  where  (for  all  people  say  to  the  contrary) 
I  might  find  unhealthy  marshes,  or  bad  water,  or 
something  that,  when  we  get  there,  would  make  us  rue 
the  not  having  stopped  where  we  are,  is  a  thing  that 
weighs  on  my  mind,  so  that  I  can't  sleep  at  nights." 

*  Well,  ma'am,  I  knew  what  he  meant,  and  I  said, 
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"  Joe,  I  won't  stand  in  the  light  of  my  own  children, 
though  I  can't  say  but  that  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to 
think  of  your  making  a  voyage  by  yourself,  and  me 
not  knowing  whether  you're  comfortably  done  by, 
nor  whether  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of  fevers,  and 
such  like." 

* "  I'll  never  go  without  your  free  consent,"  says  he  ; 
"  so  think  of  it,  my  dear,  and  consider,  if  you  were 
a  lady,  very  like  your  husband  would  go  travelling 
about  by  himself,  making  excursions  just  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  not  at  all  for  your  benefit." 

*  So  when  he  was  gone  away  to  his  work,  I  turned 
it  over  in  my  mind,  and,  to  be  sure,  I  shed  a  great 
many  tears,  and  at  night  I  could  not  speak  to  him 
good  or  bad ;  but  next  day  I  considered  to  give  my 
consent,  and  when  he  came  in  to  his  dinner  he  says, 
"  My  dear,  I  see  you  can't  think  of  it,  so  we'll  say  no 
more  about  it."  But  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
to  let  him  go,  for  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Otago,  and  what  a  fine  healthy  place  it  was,  and  a 
church  ready  built,  and  a  good  school,  and  a  doctor, 
and  the  land  not  by  any  means  so  unreasonably  dear 
as  it  is  in  many  parts. 

*  So  I  told  him  I  was  quite  willing  to  be  left.  I  was 
stout  and  well,  and  not  at  all  afraid  to  let  him  take 
what  money  we  had  saved,  and  lay  it  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  for  I  thought  I  could  easy  maintain  myself 
and  my  little  ones. 

s  2 
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*  He  said  he  had  made  all  manner  of  inquiries,  and 
he  b^eved  he. could  certainly  return  to  me  in  ten 
months  from  the  time  of  starting,  and  that  would 
give  him  time  to  look  about  him,  buy  a  bit  of  land, 
and  get  up  a  real  good  house ;  for  to  let  me  and  the 
children  go  out  of  one  house  till  another  was  roofed 
in  for  us,  he  said  he  never  could  consent  to.  And 
so,  ma*am,  he  started,  and  very  dull  we  both  felt, 
and  I  cried  so  that  I  didn't  know  at  first  how  to  go 
about  my  work,  but  I  soon  plucked  up  spirit;  for, 
though  Joe  had  left  me  some  money  in  hand,  I  was 
determined,  if  I  possibly  could,  not  to  touch  it,  for, 
if  we  did  mean  to  go,  I  knew  every  penny  would  be 
usefiil.  Whenever  I  felt  more  dull  than  common,  I 
always  worked  the  harder,  and  Maria  Bell  did  all  she 
could  to  keep  up  my  spirits.  At  last  the  ten  months 
came  to  an  end,  and  Joe  was  not  come  home.  Then 
I  did  fret,  indeed ;  and  for  all  people  told  me  how 
impossible  it  was  he  could  come  unless  when  a  ship 
touched,  I  was  miserable.  It  was  the  most  wretched 
time  that  could  be,  but  I  worked  to  keep  my  thoughts 
quiet,  and  three  months  went  over  my  head  before  I 
heard  anything  of  him.  Dear  ma'am,  religion  seems 
only  to  be  a  duty  when  one  is  well  off  and  all  goes 
rightly  j  but  O !  what  a  comfort  it  is  when  trouble 
comes.  When  my  dear  children  were  asleep  and  my 
work  was  done,  on  those  anxious  evenings  how  I  used 
to  sit  and  go  over  my  past  life,  both  our  past  lives, 
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and  cry  to  God  for  him  and  for  myself.  We  had 
been  so  prosperous,  so  happy;  poverty  seemed  a 
thing  impossible.  We  were  raised  almost  into  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  to  what  we  had  been  bom  to ;  and  now 
all  seemed  to  hang  on  a  thread,  and  I  felt  how  I 
had  forgotten  God  in  my  prosperity,  and  used  all  the 
good  things  He  sent  just  as  if  they  had  been  secured 
to  me  for  ever.  I  used  to  get  up  early  to  have  a 
little  time  to  pray  for  my  dear  husband,  and  then 
again  I  would  sit  up  late  to  commend  him  to  God.  I 
felt  as  J  ob  did,  and  used  to  say,  it  may  be  that  my 
dear  husband  has  sinned;  and  then  it  would  come 
into  my  mind  that  perhaps  he  was  in  danger,  and  I 
could  find  no  peace  or  rest  but  in  laying  his  case 
before  God.  How  I  did  wish  then  that  I  had  spoken 
more  earnestly  to  him  on  religion !  for  I  had  been 
better  taught  in  that  matter  than  he  had;  and  it 
seemed  Uke  a  reproach  to  me  then,  that  he  had  never 
been  unwilling  to  give  way  to  me  when  I  had  wished 
him  to  go  regularly  to  church  with  me,  or  to  read  the 
Bible  in  our  Httle  family.  O  !  I  used  to  think,  why 
was  I  so  shy  of  speaking  when  he  was  so  inclined  to 
Hsten  ?  and  why  was  I  so  afraid  of  his  being  vexed  if 
I  proposed  anything  that  I  thought  was  right  ?  Now 
I  might  never  have  another  chance.  That  weighed 
on  my  mind ;  but  I  found  my  refuge  in  prayer,  and 
God  heard  me.  I  got  over  the  time,  though  a  weari- 
ful long  time  it  seemed.     At  last  he  came  home  in 
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a  whale -ship,  and,  my  dear  ma'am,  the  very,  deck 
was  filled  with  whale-blubber,  so  high  that,  if  he 
hadn't  managed  to  climb  a  Uttle  way  up  the  ropes,  I 
should  not  have  seen  him  from  the  boat  that  I  went 
out  in  to  meet  him.  I  assure  you,  though  she  lay 
half  a  mile  from  shore,  we  could  smell  that  ship  in 
Sydney  quite  plainly.  But  you  may  think,  though 
you  might  have  almost  wrung  the  oil  out  of  his 
clothes,  I  didn't  care  for  that,  so  glad  I  was  to  have 
him.  In  three  weeks  we  sailed  for  our  new  place, 
and  I  have  a  right  good  house  over  my  head,  though 
it  is  a  rough  one.  My  dear  husband  is  not  yet  quite 
so  strong  as  he  used  to  be,  for  he  took  fever  while  he 
was  away  from  me,  and  got  badly  nursed.  However, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  trouble  is  like  a  tangled 
skein  :  you  can  knit  it  all  up  and  make  a  good  job  of 
it  if  you  can  but  find  the  right  end ;  and  so  we  have 
both  found  it.  We  both  know  now  that  we  cannot 
do  without  God  even  in  this  world ;  and  during  the 
tedious  voyage,  and  sometimes  after  we  got  ashore 
and  he  was  too  ill  to  work,  we  had  plenty  of  leisure 
to  call  to  mind  what  our  thoughts  had  been  while  we 
were  apart,  and  to  pray  and  hope  that  prosperity 
would  not  turn  away  our  hearts  again.'  She  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  land  and  the  stock,  adding : 
*  But  I  was  going  to  mention  Maria  Bell,  who  decided 
to  come  with  us — a  very  fine  young  woman  she  is,  as 
I  said  the  last  time  I  wrote.     It's  only  a  wonder  she 
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kept  single  so  long.  But  she's  married  now ;  in  short, 
one  of  the  settlers,  that  I  may  say  is  almost  a  gentle- 
man, made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  first  time  he 
saw  her,  for  she  went  with  us  to  church,  where  she 
behaved  in  a  very  modest  and  proper  manner.  So 
this  gentleman  came  to  Joe  and  asked  a  great  many 
questions  about  her,  and  proposed  for  her.  He  is 
rather  an  elderly  man,  but  he  has  a  capital  house,  a 
store,  and  two  vessels  of  his  own,  and  he  married  her 
and  took  her  home.  Such  a  plenty  of  everything  she 
has,  and  he  treats  her  so  very  kind,  he  can't  make 
enough  fuss  with  her. 

*  She  has  now  been  married  three  months,  and  the 
other  day  she  came  in  to  have  a  chat,  and  we  began 
to  talk  about  the  old  country,  as  we  often  do,  and  old 
times,  and  she  says,  "  I  do  wish  I  could  send  some- 
thing over  from  here  to  Mrs.  T.,  for  she  and  her 
family  were  very  good  to  me  j "  and  I  agreed  to  let 
you  know  that  a  box  is  coming,  ma'am,  with  some 
curiosities  in  it,  from  Maria,  and  she  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  you.' 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  of  this  letter,  and 
almost  all  the  neighbourhood  reaxi  it,  to  satisfy  their 
minds  that  these  settlers  were  well  and  happy.  In  a 
few  months  the  promised  box  arrived  It  contained 
some  most  beautiful  specimens  of  New  Zealand 
birds,  or  rather  their  skins,  several  small  cases  of  in- 
sects, and  some  ores.     And,  moreover,  it  contained  a 
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note  for  me  in  a  manly  hand,  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  little  girl  whom  the  writer's  wife  remembered  with 
so  much  affection  would  accept  a  small  token  of  her 
gratitude,  and  oblige  him  by  spending  the  enclosed 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain  !  The 
note  contained  twenty-five  sovereigns. 

My  grandfather  was  highly  delighted.  My  father 
remarked  that  this  letter  was  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  ups  and  downs,  or  rather  the  downs  and  ups  of 
life. 

A  watch  and  chain  were  very  soon  chosen  for  me, 
and  I  always  wear  them.  Whenever  my  grandfather 
sees  me  quietly  enduring  some  annoyance  or  in- 
convenience, which  he  thinks  a  little  perseverance, 
energy,  or  activity  would  remove,  he  is  fond  of 
shaking  this  little  chain,  and  muttering  in  a  musing 
tone,  *Why  then,  say  I,  let's  put  the  best  foot  fore- 
most, and  don't  let's  have  no  talk  about  Resignation^ 


THE  BLACK  POLYANTHUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  HEN  I  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  (said  my  friend,  Sophia 
West),  I  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the 
country,  which  was  under  the  care  of 
two  ladies,  both  widows,  one  the  widow  of  a  French 
Protestant  pastor,  the  other  of  an  English  physician. 
Of  the  latter  we  saw  but  little :  she  was  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival  a  great  invalid. 

Including  two  little  girls,  the  children  of  the 
French  lady,  there  were  twelve  pupils,  four  of  whom 
were  nearly  grown  up,  and  seldom  condescended  to 
play  with  us,  or  permitted  us  to  address  them  by 
their  Christian  names.  These  young  ladies  were 
Miss  L'Estrange,  Miss  Ashley,  Miss  Morton,  and 
Miss  Ward. 
Of  the  second  four  I  was  the  youngest.     We  slept 
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in  four  Httle  white  beds  in  the  same  laige  chamber : 
we  learnt  the  same  lessons^  had  the  same  masters,  and 
were  great  friends. 

The  third  four  were  very  much  petted  and  played 
with  by  the  elder  girls  j  but  we  who  held  the  middle 
place  did  not  enter  much  into  their  sports,  as  consider- 
ing them  too  childish :  therefore,  though  we  patron- 
ised them,  and  worked  for  their  dolls,  we  frequently 
reminded  them  of  our  superior  age  and  importance, 
and  always  spoke  of  them  as  *the  children.'  Our 
names  were  Juliet  Ashley,  Belle  L'E^trange,  Margaret 
Smythe,  and  Sophia  West 

We  were  very  happy  at  that  school,  which  was  a 
large  old  brick  house,  more  brown  than  red  :  it  stood 
in  a  valley,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  very  large 
garden,  which  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  small 
shallow  river.  The  lawn  sloped  down  to  the  river,  and 
several  large  weeping  willows  hung  over  it,  and  gave 
the  house  their  name.  It  was  called  *  The  Willows.' 
Beyond  the  garden  was  a  hop  plantation,  and  again, 
beyond  that,  a  cherry  orchard.  We  had  free  access 
to  both,  and  were  permitted  to  spend  much  of  our 
haif-hoUdays  out  of  doors.  There  was  an  empty 
coach-house  in  the  yard.  It  was  given  up  to  our  use ; 
and  there  we  had  a  swing,  some  hutches  for  our  rab- 
bits and  guinea-pigs,  and  there  also  we  kept  numbers 
of  Httle  birds,  which  we  used  to  buy  of  a  man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  rate  of  3//.  for  a  redcap,  6//.  for 
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a  linnet,  9//.  for  a  robin,  u.  for  a  goldfinch  that  could 
sing,  and  half-a-crown  for  a  canary. 

If  one  little  girl  brought  a  redcap  every  one  else 
did  the  same,  and  so  with  the  rabbits,  the  guinea-pigs, 
the  white  mice,  and  the  jackdaws.  More  than  fifty 
common  little  cages  garnished  the  whitewashed  walls 
of  the  coach-house ;  and  the  gardener's  children  drove 
a  flourishing  trade,  by  supplying  us  with  different 
kinds  of  berries,  buds  of  trees,  cow-parsley,  bran, 
thistle-seed,  and  other  delicacies  for  our  pets. 

Though  we  had  so  many  birds,  Madame  had 
passed  a  sumptuary  law,  limiting  them  to  the  species 
that  I  have  named,  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that,  if 
she  should  give  leave  to  one  little  girl  to  purchase  a 
bird  of  any  other  sort,  each  of  the  others  would  wish 
for  one  also. 

Belle  L' Estrange  and  I  were  especial  friends.  Our 
little  white  beds  stood  almost  close  together,  and  we 
had  our  drawers  and  boxes  in  common.  Therefore, 
one  day  in  April,  when  the  weather  was  more  than 
commonly  fine,  and  it  was  a  half-holiday,  we  were 
disagreeably  surprised,  when  we  came  in  from  our 
walk,  to  find  our  beds  moved  and  separated,  and  the 
elderly  woman  who  attended  us,  Mrs.  Massey  by 
name,  busily  engaged  in  putting  up  a  small  blue  bed, 
and  evidently  making  preparations  for  a  firesh  pupil. 
Massey  told  us  that  she  had  known  for  some  days  that 
a  new  pupil  was  expected,  and  that  she  was  to  sleep 
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in  our  room ;  ^  and  I  thought  what  a  pleasant  thing 
it  was  for  you,  yoimg  ladies/  she  proceeded — *  makes 
it  so  cheerful  for  you/ 

*Massey,  you  didn't  think  so/  said  Juliet;  *you 
knew  we  shouldn't  like  it' 

Massey  smiled,  and,  taking  up  the  hammer,  began 
to  use  it  to  so  much  purpose  that  for  the  present  our 
murmurs  were  drowned. 

*  I'm  sure,  miss,  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  like  it,'  she  observed,  when  she  laid  the 
hammer  down. 

*  Why  did  Madame  keep  it  a  secret  from  us,  then  ?' 
replied  Juliet  '  She  did  not  do  so  when  Sophia  was 
coming.  And  besides,  Massey,  just  see  what  a  mess 
you  have  made ;  every  one  of  our  boxes  moved,  and 
all  the  beds  pushed  out  (^  their  places.' 

*  It  was  Madame's  orders.  Miss  Ashley,'  said 
Massey.  And  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  little  blue 
bed,  making  up  rosettes  to  trim  it  with,  and  taking  all 
our  grumbling  and  discontent  with  the  most  placid 
composure. 

We  asked  an  infinity  of  questions,  but  could  not 
obtain  much  information.  *  The  young  lady  was  in 
mourning,'  she  said.  *  She  had  already  arrived.  She 
had  dark  hair,,  and  seemed  to  have  been  crying.' 
She  then  volunteered  the  information  that  a  parrot  in 
a  cage  had  been  handed  through  the  carriage  window, 
and  that  it  was  now  standing  in  the  hall. 
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A  parrot !  We  wondered  whether  Madame  would 
permit  her  to  keep  it.  We  did  not  know  that  we 
should  consider  it  particularly  fair  if  she  did,  for 
we  were  not  allowed  to  have  parrots. 

When  Massey  was  not  pleased  at  our  remarks,  she 
shook  the  curtains  or  rustled  her  work.  She  now,  evi- 
dently, wished  us  to  talk  of  something  else,  and  asked 
us  whether  we  had  bought  anything  during  our^alk. 

*Only  some  rape-seed,'  said  Belle,  *and  a  black 
polyanthus.  Oh,  dear,  how  disagreeable  this  is  !  Are 
you  sure  Madame  said  my  bed  was  to  go  into  this 
comer  Y 

*Yes,  Miss  Belle.  'Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a  deal 
of  money  you  young  ladies  spend  on  your  pets !  Now, 
if  I  were  you,  miss,  I  should  consider  what  a  great 
room  this  is,  plenty  of  space  for  all  to  be  comfortable ; 
and  I  should  make  up  my  mind  to  be  pleased,  and 
make  the  young  lady  welcome,  instead  of  looking  so 
melancholy.* 

*  So  Madame  fetched  the  new  girl  from  the  station, 
in  the  carriage,*  observed  Belle,  in  a  reflective  tone. 
*I  thought  I  heard  a  rumbling  in  the  court-yard. 
That  was  the  carriage,  no  doubt.* 

The  slightest  possible  smile  stole  over  Massey's 
features.  *Did  you  indeed,  miss?*  she  replied,  tak- 
ing up  the  valance,  and  pushing  the  long  lath  through 
the  slide.  *Well,  do  you  know,  young  ladies,  last 
night  I  heard  a  queer  kind  of  rumbling  myself.' 
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*  Indeed  V  we  all  exclaimed. 

'YeSy  indeed,  ladies.  I  was  in  the  linen-ioom, 
under  this,  yon  know,  and  it  had  struck  ten.  First, 
I  heard  a  pattering  exacdy  like  feet  running  about, 
and  I  said  to  myself  That  never  can  be  the  dear 
young  ladies,  for  they  were  snug  in  bed  an  hour  ago. 
Well,  I  listened,  and  presently  I  heard  a  rumbling  sort 
of  noise,  just  as  if  somebody  was  jumping  from  one  of 
your  beds  to  the  other,  Miss  West,  and  Miss  Belle 
L'Estrange.  So  I  s^ud  to  myself  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty,  if  ever  I  hear  that  noise  again — ^these  are  the 
very  words  I  said,  I  can  assure  you — shall  think  it 
my  duty  to  tell  Madame.' 

A  short  silence  followed  this  announcement,  but 
we  soon  began  to  question  Massey  again.  She  parried 
most  of  our  questions ;  and  excepting  that  she  said 
the  young  lady  was  brought  *by  a  roughish-spoken 
gentleman,  in  a  light  great-coat,'  we  were  not  much 
the  wiser  for  them.  We  declared  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  the  whole  affair.  Massey 
repeated  that  she  was  sure  we  should  like  the  young 
lady  when  we  knew  her;  and  having  now  finished 
and  sewn  on  the  last  of  her  blue  rosettes,  she  began 
to  put  on  our  afternoon  frocks. 

*  A  roughish-spoken  gentleman,  in  alight  great-coat,' 
said  Juliet  '  I  don't  believe  he  was  a  gentleman  at 
all ;  only  farmers  wear  light  great-coats.' 

^111   tell  you  what.   Miss  Ashley,'  said  Massey, 
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when  she  untied  JuUet's  frock,  and  it  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a  thump,  *this  won't  do  at  all;  here's  youi 
frock  pocket  as  full  of  canary-seed  as  it  can  hold. 
A  pretty  thing  for  a  young  lady  to  do,  turning  her 
pocket  into  a  seed-bin  !  Some  day  you'll  get  an  im- 
position set  you  for  this.* 

*  Well,'  said  Juliet,  *  then  the  man  should  not  sell 
it  in  such  thin  paper  :  the  bag  broke,  and  if  I  had  not 
put  it  in  my  pocket  it  would  all  have  been  spilt  on 
the  road.' 

'  Ay,  here's  Miss  West's  pocket  Ml  of  cow-parsley,' 
continued  Massey,  proceeding  to  examine  my  frock 
with  a  rueful  face.  *  Deary  me,  what  a  life  I  do  lead 
with  you  yoimg  ladies  !  Last  Monday  was  a  week  I 
really  thought  I  must  speak  to  Madame,  for  when 
I  was  turning  out  Miss  Belle's  pocket  for  the  wash,  up 
spirted  a  lot  of  bran  into  my  face,  and  all  over  my 
cap  and  the  clean  carpet' 

*  Well,  Massey,'  replied  Belle,  *  if  you  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  hang  up  a  Hght  great-coat  for  us  on  these 
pegs,  we  could  all  keep  our  seeds  in  it  You  know 
there  would  be  six  pockets  at  least ;  and  what  a  con- 
venience this  would  be,  especially  if  we  could  have 
them  without  the  rough-spoken  gentleman  V 

*  Dear  me !'  exclaimed  Massey,  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion, '  you  young  ladies  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  To 
think  that  I  should  have   said  such  a  thing,  when 
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Madame  was  so  particular  that  you  should  not  Know 
but  what  Miss  Palmer  came  unexpected  like.' 

*  Oh,  her  name 's  Palmer,  is  it  ?*  said  Belle,  *  and 
she  was  expected  to  come  unexpectedly  ?* 

*  Tut,  tut !  There  it  is  again.  Such  provoking 
children  never  did  I  see.  I  never  gave  it  a  thought, 
I  am  sure  ;  but  you  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  Keep 
your  head  still.  Miss  Belle,  or  I  shall  hurt  it  with  the 
brush.  There's  Madame's  foot  on  the  stairs,  and 
your  bonnets  not  hung  up  yet,  nor  your  walking-shoes 
put  away.  Let  her  see  the  room  neat,  if  you  please, 
young  ladies.' 

We  had  scarcely  put  these  things  away  when  Ma- 
dame entered,  followed  by  a  girl  about  our  own  age. 
She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  had  been  e\idently 
crying.  She  seemed  painfully  shy  and  awkward; 
and  when  Madame  introduced  us  to  her,  one  by  one, 
she  blushed  till  her  neck  and  arms  were  tinged  with 
crimson.  Madame  was  sure  we  should  be  delighted 
to  have  another  companion;  thereupon  we  shook 
hands  with  Miss  Palmer.  Then  Madame  was  sure 
Miss  Palmer  would  be  very  happy,  and  make  her- 
self extremely  agreeable ;  upon  which.  Miss  Palmer 
pinched  her  fingers,  and  looked  on  the  floor.  Then 
Madame  said  she  would  retire,  and  leave  us  to  amuse 
our  new  friend  till  tea-time.  Our  new  friend  was  to 
sit  do\\Ti,  and  make  herself  at  home. 
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Accordingly  our  new  friend  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  her  blue  bed,  bent  her  face,  dropped  her  hand  at 
her  side,  blushed  continuously ;  and  seemed  exqui- 
sitely uncomfortable. 

The  kind-hearted  Massey,  pitying  her  shyness,  asked 
if  she  would  like  her  boxes  to  be  brought  upstairs, 
doubtless  thinking  they  might  afford  her  something 
to  do. 

When  she  was  gone  down  to  fetch  them  an  awk- 
ward silence  ensued.     At  last  Belle  L*  Estrange  said, 

*  We  were  told  that  you  brought  a  parrot  to  school. 
Miss  Palmer?' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied,  without  lifting  up  her  eyes. 

I  inquired  what  she  gave  him  to  eat. 

With  the  same  air  of  constraint,  she  murmured, 

*  Sopped  bread.' 

'Sopped  bread,'  I  repeated,  glad  of  something  to 
remark  upon.  *  I  did  not  know  that  a  parrot  could 
live  on  that  alone.' 

As  if  it  cost  her  a  great  effort,  she  then  said,  *  Some- 
times he  has  Indian  com.' 

Presently,  to  our  great  relief,  Massey  returned,  and 
helped  Miss  Palmer  to  unpack  her  clothes.  We  could 
scarcely  contrive  to  keep  up  any  sort  of  conversation 
with  her,  and  therefore  were  delighted  when  the  tea- 
bell  rang,  and  we  could  be  released  from  the  constraint 
which  her  shyness  imposed  upon  us. 

We  had  already  made  up  our  minds  that  we  did  not 
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like  her,  and  told  the  elder  girls  that  our  room  was 
spoilt  now,  and  we  should  never  enjoy  ourselves  as  we 
had  done. 

However,  after  tea,  we  were  permitted  to  go  into 
the  garden  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Madame  gave  a 
little  plot  of  grotmd  to  Miss  Palmer ;  then  she  bright- 
ened up  a  little,  and  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  only 
very  fond  of  gardening,  but  that  she  knew  much  more 
about  the  cultivation  of  flowers  than  we  did ;  she  also 
pleased  us  by  her  evident  admiration  of  the  black 
polyanthus,  which  was  brought  out  in  triumph  by  its 
happy  owner,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  her  own 
peculiar  property. 

Belle  had  bought  it  of  an  old  woman,  in  whose 
garden  she  saw  it  flourishing.  The  old  woman  said  it 
had  been  left  there  by  the  man  who  lived  there  before 
her.  H^  was  a  gardener,  but  he  had  emigrated  to 
America,  and  she  should  be  happy  to  dispose  of  it. 
Belle  being  equally  anxious  to  purchase  it,  the  bargain 
was  soon  struck,  and  certainly  it  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful polyanthus  possible,  black  and  velvet-like.  Ma- 
dame had  not  one  in  the  garden  that  could  compare 
with  it 

I  think  that  first  evening  we  did  try  to  overcome 
Miss  Palmer's  shyness ;  but  the  next  day,  when  morn- 
ing school  was  over,  and  we  went  into  the  garden  for 
our  short  play,  we  found  her  such  a  restraint,  that  we 
begged  Miss  L'Estrange,  Belle's  elder  sister,  to  walk 
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about  with  her,  while  we  ran  away  to  feed  our  birds. 
Miss  UEstrange  did  as  she  was  asked,  but  very  inju- 
diciously broached  the  subject  of  the  shyness;  told 
her  how  very  uncomfortable  she  made  us  by  it,  and 
how  much  we  lamented  it.  She  begged  her  to  try 
and*feel  at  home,  and  talk  and  play  with  her  school- 
fellows. But  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  her  well- 
meant  harangue  should  have  increased  the  evil;  the 
idea  that  it  made  other  people  uncomfortable  could 
scarcely  fail  to  augment  her  awkwardness. 

She,  however,  asked  Miss  UEstrange  to  take  her 
to  the  coach-house,  and  I  well  remember  her  appear- 
ance as  she  entered  with  her,  and  stood  within  the 
door.  She  had  a  sort  of  resolute  air,  as  if  determined 
to  perform  some  very  hard  duty.  At  first.  Miss 
UEstrange  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say;  but 
when  we  all  turned  from  our  birds,  and  looked  for  an 
explanation,  she  exclaimed,  *0h,  I've  brought  Miss 
Palmer — she — I  suppose  she  wishes  to  play  with  you.* 

Miss  Palmer,  on  this,  looked,  and  said,  hurriedly, 

*  No ;  I  didn't  mean — ^at  least,  I  mean  that  I  don't 
wish  to  intrude ;  I  only  meant " 

*  Oh,  this  is  not  intruding,'  said  Miss  L'Estrange ; 

*  the  coach-house  is  given  to  the  second  class.* 

Miss  Palmer  coloured  with  confusion  She  was  ijot 
pretty;  her  black  hair  was  stiff  and  intractable,  her 
shoulders  were  high,  and  she  stooped  very  awkwardly ; 
but  she  had  exceedingly  large  dark-grey  eyes,  and, 
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when  she  raised  them,  they  had  a  pecoliarlj  searching; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  of  a  beseeching; 
expression. 

^  I  don't  want  to  stay/  she  condnned,  drawing  back 
towards  the  door ;  '  but  I  meant  to  tell  you,  that — ^I'm 
sofiy  I  made  you  so  uncomfortable.' 

We  an  looked  at  Miss  L'Estrange ;  but  before  any- 
thing explanatory  could  be  said,  Miss  Palmer  mur- 
mured that  she  did  not  know  her  afternoon  lesson, 
and  made  her  escape. 

*  Well,'  said  Juliet,  *  so  we  are  to  be  tormoited  with 
apologies  and  misunderstandings,  as  wdl  as  shyness ! 
She  will  be  sensitive,  I  suppose — I  cannot  bear  touchy, 
sensitive  people.' 

'No,'  said  Belle;  'don't  you  remember  how  tire- 
some Fanny  Moore  used  to  be?  writing  notes  of 
apology  for  things  she  had  done  days  before,  and 
which  no  one  had  noticed;  and  asking  us  what  we 
had  meant  by  things  we  had  said  a  long  while  ago ; 
and  quarrelling,  and  then  crying  and  making  it  up,  and 
expecting  us  to  cry,  too — I've  no  patience  with  that 
kind  of  thing.     Miss  Palmer  will  be  just  like  Fanny.' 

'Tiresome  giri  !'  said  Miss  L'Estrange;  'and  when 
I  had  been  particularly  begging  her  not  to  be  so  shy, 
and  saying  what  a  disadvantage  it  was  to  her.' 

I  do  not  remember  that  anything  particular  hap- 
pened dimng  the  rest  of  that  day ;  but  the  next  being 
fine,  we  were  sent  out  for  a  long  walk,  Madame  giving 
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leave  to  Miss  Palmer  to  stay  in  the  garden,  and  work 
at  her  own  little  plot,  which  was,  no  doubt,  kindly 
intended  as  an  indulgence  both  to  us  and  to  her. 

Miss  UEstrange  was  also  detained  to  finish  a  draw- 
ing. Our  new  friend,  however,  had  not  long  been 
out  when  she  appeared  at  the  window,  saying  that 
there  was  a  man  in  the  yard  with  a  basket  of  flowers, 
and  riiight  she  buy  some  ?  Madame  gave  her  leave. 
*And  I  supposed  that  they  were  nosegays  of  cut 
flowers,'  said  Miss  L'Estrange,  from  whom  we  had 
this  account,  *  or  I  should  have  asked  leave  to  go  also, 
particularly  as  I  had  heard  you  all  say  that  a  man  had 
been  ordered  to  come  "  for  once,"  by  Madame's  con- 
sent.' 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure,'  we  all  exclaimed,  when  Miss 
L'Estrange  met  us  at  the  gate  of  the  hop  plantation, 
and  gave  us  this  description  of  what  had  occurred. 
*  Surely  the  man  is  not  gone  ?' 

*  You  shall  hear,'  she  repHed.  *  In  half-an-hour  my 
drawing  was  finished,  and  Madame  dismissed  me ;  so 
I  went  into  the  garden,  and  there  I  found  that  sly 
little  thing,  sitting  on  a  garden  bench,  with  six  plants 
in  pots  standing  before  her.  There  were  two  polyan- 
thus-plants, with  flowers  nearly  as  black  as  Belle's; 
and  two  lovely  purple  auriculas;  and  two  other 
plants,  that  I  did  not  much  notice  because  they  were 
not  in  flower.  "  Oh,"  I  exclaimed,  "  so  these  were  tte 
plants  that  the  man  brought !    Why  did  you  not  say 
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so  to  Madame  ?"  She  looked  confused,  but  only  said, 
^  I  did  not  know  that  I  ought"  I  said,  I  knew  that 
the  man  had  been  ordered  to  call,  and  that  70a  woold 
all  be  dreadfully  disappointed  to  find  him  gone.  So 
she  looked  np  and  said,  ^  He  told  me  he  could  not 
wait ;  bat  that  does  not  much  signify,  for  he  had  only 
tiiese  polyanthus-plants,  and  I  have  bought  them; 
besides  them  and  the  auriculas,  and  these  cydamen- 
flowers,  there  was  nothing  in  his  basket  diat  was  worth 
having.  I  gave  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  these, 
and  he  took  away  nodiing  but  some  £ciding  hyacinths, 
and  some  common  plants,  sudi  as  they  have  got  It 
would  have  done  no  good  to  detain  him ;  and,  be- 
sides, he  said  he  could  not  wait"  **  Oh,  of  course,"  I 
said,  "if  you  had  chosen  all  that  was  worth  having 
yourself,  it  was  no  use  detaining  the  man."  "  Indeed 
I  did  not  send  him  away,"  she  replied ;  "  he  said  he 
could  not  wait"  "  But,"  I  continued,  "  I  am  afraid 
they  will  be  very  much  disappointed,  for  they  have 
been  expecting  this  man  for  weeks ;  and  I  know  they 
particularly  wanted  some  of  those  shuttlecock-flowers, 
and  some  auriculas."  "  The  man  said  he  expected  to 
sell  them  to  the  young  ladies,"  she  answered ;  "  but  as 

they  were  out,  and  he  would  not  wait,  I  thought " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  interrupted,  for  I  was  disgusted  at  her 
selfishness,   "I  understand  perfectly— as  they  were 
out,  you  thou^t  you  might  as  well  have  them  your 
scl£"' 
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All  this  Miss  L'Estrange  told  us  as  we  advanced 
towards  the  house,  and  we  were  in  the  full  eloquence 
of  regret  and  indignation  when,  at  a  turn  in  the  walk, 
we  saw  Miss  Palmer  on  a  garden-seat,  with  all  her 
purchases  before  her. 

She  started  up  when  we  appeared,  and  advanced 
hastily  to  meet  us ;  but  the  moment  she  observed 
Miss  L'Estrange  with  us,  shrunk  back  again,  and,  lift- 
ing up  her  garden-apron,  began  to  knot  the  comers, 
and  twist  them  with  an  agitated  face. 

That  our  man  should  have  been  suffered  to  depart 
before  we  had  seen  him,  and  that  all  his  best  plants 
should  have  been  picked  out  by  a  stranger  for  herself, 
was  such  a  decided  grievance,  that  oflfended  dignity 
would  scarcely  permit  us  to  pause  before  the  flower- 
pots ;  and  I  believe  we  should  have  passed  on,  lovely, 
tempting  as  they  looked,  if  Miss  Palmer  had  not  risen 
again,  and,  colouring  up  to  the  eyes,  begun  some 
stammered  excuse  about  the  man's  departure. 

*  It  was  of  no  consequence,'  we  answered,  rather 
coldly. 

She  seemed  to  be  attempting  some  explanation, 
but  stood  as  if  shame  and  sh)aiess  overcame  her ; 
when  we  eflfectually  stopped  her  by  saying  that  Miss 
L'Estrange  had  explained  to  us  that  the  man  had 
nothing  left  for  us — ^that  we  were  sorry,  but  hoped 
we  should  be  more  fortunate  another  time. 

Then  we  swept  on  towards  the  house,  and  she,  to 
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our  extreme  surprise,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
which  arrested  us,  for  we  felt  that,  being  such  a  new- 
comer, we  ought  not  to  have  annoyed  her  so  much. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued,  during  which  she  cried 
most  bitterly,  and  we  stood  looking  on,  till,  happily, 
the  first  school-bell  rang,  and  with  a  sudden  effort  she 
controlled  her  tears,  and  rushed  on.  into  the  house  to 
bathe  her  face  and  recover  herself. 

*  How  odd  that  any  one  with  such  a  keen  sense 
of  shame  should  have  done  so  mean  an  action !' 
observed  Miss  Ward 

*  I  was  always  sure  that  I  should  never  like  her,' 
said  Margaret.     *  I  felt  it  the  moment  I  saw  her.' 

*  As  for  me,'  Juliet  added,  *  I  knew  it  before  I 
saw  her.' 

*  Oh,,  come,'  said  the  elder  Miss  Ashley,  *  that 
really  is  prejudice,  Juliet.' 

*  Prejudice  !'  I  replied,  taking  up  Juliet's  cause, — 
*not  at  all;  our  room  was  pulled  to  pieces  for  her 
before  she  had  even  entered  the  house ;  and  besides, 
we  knew  by  the  way  Madame  brought  her  up-stairs 
herself,  showing  her  so  much  more  attention  than  she 
did  to  us  when  we  arrived,  and  saying  so  many  times 
that  she  knew  we  should  be  such  good  friends,  we 
were  sure  by  all  this  that  she  expected  we  should  not' 

The  elder  girls  laughed  heartily  at  this. 

*  There  certainly  was  nothing  of  the  kind  done  when 
I  arrived,'  said  Miss  Ward  to  Miss  Ashley ;  *  on  the 
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contrary,  just  as  grandpapa  put  me  down  out  of 
the  carriage,  I  saw  Madame  standing  on  the  steps 
with  you  in  her  hand,  and,  while  she  talked  to  grand- 
papa, you  walked  up  to  me  and  said,  '  How  do  you 
do  ?  do  you  like  lemon-drops  ?'  and  immediately  put 
one  into  my  mouth.  We  were  about  six  years  old 
then,  Fanny,  and  from  that  moment  to  this  we  have 
been  on  strictly  confidential  terms.' 

*  Now  then,  young  ladies,'  said  the  English  teacher, 
*  go  up-stairs ;  the  second  bell  rings.' 

Accordingly,  we  all  hastened  to  take  oflf  our  bonnets, 
and  proceeded  to  the  school-room,  where  we  found 
Miss  Palmer  already  in  her  place. 

The  afternoon,  for  the  time  of  year,  was  unusually 
warm,  and,  the  sun  being  full  upon  the  school-room 
windows,  the  blinds  were  all  let  down,  excepting  one, 
which  was  on  the  side  that  looked  into  the  garden. 
Our  class  was  reading,  and  the  children  were  writing 
copies;  we  got  on  very  well  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  became  very  inattentive,  lost  our  places,  and 
miscalled  the  words ;  the  fact  was,  that  our  eyes  werp 
so  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  window,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  keep  them  on  the  book.  Something 
white  had  been  seen  gliding  in  and  out  among  the 
flowers ;  it  was  very  distant  at  first,  and  so  silent  and 
light  in  its  movements,  that  it  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  ghost  of  a  last  winter's  snow-wreath ;  but  it 
shortly  drew  nearer,  and  had  the  audacity  to  lie  down 
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among  Madame's  best  anemone-plants.  We  knew 
very  well  what  it  was,  namely,  a  rabbit,  Speck  by 
name,  the  favourite  pet  of  little  Nannette,  Madame's 
youngest  child.  The  whole  school,  by  means  of 
glances  and  signs,  soon  became  aware  of  his  escape ; 
but  we  were  in  such  perfect  discipline  during  school- 
hours,  and  the  rules  enjoining  silence  were  so  strictly 
enforced,  that  not  a  word  was  said;  even  the  little 
owner  of  the  rabbit,  though  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
blotted  her  copy,  and  wetted  her  chubby  little  hands, 
continued  to  work  away  at  her  pothooks,  only  ven- 
turing now  and  then  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  lawn  with 
a  distressed  and  crimsoned  countenance. 

At  length,  as  I  with  earnest  diligence  was  trying 
to  ring  my  r*s  and  run  my  words  sufficiently  into  one 
another,  while  I  read  a  speech  from  Racine,  after 
Madame,  a  loud  and  sudden  sob  sounded  through 
the  school-room,  and  little  Nannette  burst  into  a 
storm  of  tears,  which  was  all  the  more  vehement  for 
her  long  restraint.  Nannette  was  such  a  good,  sen- 
sible child,  and  such  a  scene  was  so  uncommon  in 
the  school-room,  that  the  teacher  and  Madame  rose 
instantly,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter. 
*The  walk  was  too  much  for  her,*  exclaimed  the 
English  teacher. 

*  Something  has  hurt  her,'  cried  Madame. 

'  The  ink,*  said  the  other  teacher,  *  may  have  spirted 
up  into  her  eye.* 
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The  little  girl  struggled  to  speak,  and  at  length  con- 
trived to  sob  out  in  her  native  language,  *  O  mon  lapin, 
mon  char  Speck  !     O  mon  lapin  !* 

The  mystery  was  now  solved ;  Madame  hesitated ; 
we  all  looked  eagerly  at  her,  but  no  one  stirred ;  it 
wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time  of  dismissal 

*  We  could  catch  him,  Madame,'  said  Miss  Ward,  '  if 
we  all  went  at  once.* 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  classes.  The 
rabbit  had  now  got  a  long  way  off ;  Nannette's  sobs 
burst  forth  afresh.    *  Well,  young  ladies,*  said  Madame, 

*  for  once  you  may.* 

We  did  not  need  a  second  bidding,  but  down  went 
papers,  pencils,  books,  and  work ;  and  out  we  rushed 
into  the  sunshine,  teachers  and  scholars. 

What  a  joyous  chase  it  was !  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  rabbit,  and  had  rushed  almost  to  the  very  end 
of  the  lawn  after  him,  when  turning  we  beheld  him 
near  the  house ;  back  we  ran ;  off  he  went  into  the 
shrubbery  j  many  times  one  and  another  seemed  to 
be  just  upon  him.  We  cleared  the  little  flower-beds  ; 
he  turned,  we  doubled,  whooping  and  crying  to  one 
another.  No  one  ran  like  Belle ;  we  thought  she  was 
sure  to  catch  the  rabbit ;  she  dashed  through  a  clump 
of  laurustinus-shrubs ;  but  just  as  we  were  sure  she 
must  be  upon  him,  down  she  came  with  a  loud  crash 
and  such  a  scream,  that  we  all  rushed  to  the  spot  with 
beating  hearts. 
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Alas  !  poor  Belle  had  forgotten  Miss  Palmer's 
flower-pots,  had  caught  her  foot  against  one,  broken 
another,  and  scratched  her  arms  and  face  all  over  with 
the  gravel 

The  English  teacher  picked  her  up ;  at  first  she 
cried,  more  through  fright  than  pain ;  and  while  the 
elder  girls  condoled  with  her,  rubbed  her  bruises,  and 
put  her  torn  dress  a  little  to  rights,  the  children  con- 
tinued the  chase  after  their  rabbit  Belle  soon  left 
off  sobbing,  shook  back  her  curly  hair,  and  declared 
she  was  not  much  hurt ;  but,  though  she  tried  to  laugh 
at  her  scratches,  they  were  evidently  painfiil,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  before  she  could 
limp  homewards. 

*  Such  a  violent  fall !'  said  Miss  Quain,  the  English 
teacher;  *it  was  a  mercy  Miss  Belle  did  not  break 
any  bones ;  how  came  they  here,  these  pots,  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  walk  ?* 

Every  eye  looked  towards  Miss  Palmer. 

*  Are  these  your  flower-pots  ?'  asked  Miss  Quain. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,*  replied  the  new  pupil ;  *  at  least,' — 
and  then  she  hesitated. 

*  At  least  what  ?'  asked  Miss  Quain. 
*At  least — I  paid  for  them.' 

*  If  you  paid  for  them,  of  course  they  are  yours ; 
why  could  you  not  have  said  so  without  this  pre- 
varication?' 

Miss  Palmer  looked  extremely  uncomfortable,  and 
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began  to  pick  up  her  pots ;  two  of  them  were  broken, 
and  the  purple  auriculas  that  they  contained  were  all 
torn  from  the  stems,  crushed  and  completely  ruined. 

*I  am  sorry  to  have  spoilt  your  auriculas.  Miss 
Palmer,'  said  poor  Belle. 

*  There  is  no  need  to  apologise,*  replied  Miss  Quain, 
rather  sharply ;  *  they  ought  not  to  have  been  left 
there  \  a,  most  dangerous  thing  to  do  when  so  many 
children  are  playing  about  here.  Whereabouts  is  your 
garden.  Miss  Palmer  ?' 

*  Behind  these  shrubs,  ma'am,*  said  the  culprit. 
*Then  carry  them  there  directly;  let  the  flowers 

be  planted  at  once,  and  then  take  the  pots  to  the 
coach-house.' 

Still  Miss  Palmer  hesitated.  *  If  my  orders  are 
not  obeyed  at  once  I  shall  forfeit  the  plants,'  said 
Miss  Quain. 

Thereupon  the  broken  auriculas  and  the  other  plants 
were  slowly  lifted  up  by  their  owner,  and  carried 
away,  as  well  as  the  pieces  of  pots  and  the  scattered 
leaves.  This  little  episode  had  almost  made  us  forget 
the  white  rabbit,  till  we  saw  the  hunting  party  return- 
ing slowly  towards  us,  with  failure  plainly  written  in 
their  faces. 

They  had  chased  the  rabbit  as  far  as  the  hedge 
which  divided  the  garden  from  the  hop  plantation, 
and  the  cunning  little  animal  had  crept  into  the  very 
middle  of  it;  so  that,  as  it  had  not  been  trimmed 
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that  spring,  they  could  not  reach  him,  though  they 
watched  him,  and  surrounded  him  on  both  sides. 
After  nibbling  some  of  the  green  hawthorn-twigs,  he 
sat  up  and  began  to  rub  his  face  in  the  most  placid 
style ;  till  at  last,  when  their  patience  was  nearly  tired 
out,  he  deliberately  ran  through  the  midst  of  them,  and 
bounded  away  among  the  hop-poles,  till  they  lost  sight 
of  him. 

We  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  Miss  Palmer's 
spade  behind  the  trees.  Belle  presently  rose  from  the 
grass ;  perhaps,  as  she  had  unintentionally  spoilt  the 
auriculas,  and  as  she  knew  that  the  possession  of  them 
had  already  been  somewhat  embittered  to  their  owner 
by  the  remarks  we  had  made,  she  wished  to  show  some 
interest  in  the  operation  of  planting  them,  or  to  see 
how  far  they  were  injured. 

However  this  may  be,  she  asked  Juliet  and  me  to 
give  her  each  an  arm,  and  we  all  proceeded  behind 
the  laurustinus-shrubs,  to  Miss  Pahner's  garden.  Belle 
was  vexed  at  the  mischief  she  had  caused ;  but  in  our 
inmost  hearts  I  believe  we  were  both  secretly  pleased 
at  it,  as  an  instance  of  what  seemed  such  strict  poetical 
justice.  Miss  Palmer  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
absence  to  purchase  plants  which  had  been  brought 
for  us,  and  now  these  very  plants  were  broken  and 
spoilt  by  one  of  us  ;  and  she  herself  was  scolded,  in- 
stead of  being  compassionated  on  the  occasion. 

Belle,  limping  slightly,  advanced  between  us ;  but 
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Miss  Palmer  continued  to   dig,   and   did  not  look 
at  us. 

The  afternoon  sun,  already  getting  low,  was  shining 
full  on  her  flushed  face,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  held  it  inconveniently  high,  because  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  she  wished  to  prevent  them 
from  falling. 

Her  spade  went  in  several  times,  while  she  con- 
tinued to  look  steadily  before  her ;  at  last,  she  set  it 
in  so  close  to  a  pretty  little  plant  that  I  thought  she 
would  dig  it  up,  and  exclaimed,  *  O  Miss  Palmer,  do 
you  see  your  little  heartsease  ?' 

On  this  she  looked  down,  and  the  tears  dropped  on 
her  cheeks ;  she  hastily  dashed  them  away,  and  then, 
stooping,  moved  the  earth  from  her  heartsease,  and, 
taking  up  the  flower-pots,  began  to  turn  out  the  plants 
and  set  them  in  the  space  she  had  dug  over. 

*  I  am  afraid  the  auriculas  are  spoilt  for  this  spring,' 
said  Belle. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Miss  Palmer,  without  looking  either 
at-  us  or  at  them ;  and  there  certainly  could  not  be  any 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for-  every  stalk  was  snapped, 
and  every  leaf  was  broken. 

*  Well,  certainly,'  said  Juliet,  rather  sharply,  *  Belle 
has  been  severely  punished  for  tumbling  over  them ; 
she  has  hurt  her  foot  very  much.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  said  so  at  first,'  said  Miss 
Palmer,  still  without  looking  at  us. 

\i 
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'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  answered  Juliet ;  '  I  did 
not  hear  you,  and  I  thought,  as  Belle  had  said  several 
times  that  she  was  sorry  about  die  plants,  it  seemed 
odd  that  you  did  not  say ^ 

*  Juliet,  I  wish  you  wouldn't,'  interrupted  Belle. 
'  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  her  say  an)'thing.  / 
am  sorry,  and  I  did  not  remember  that  the  pK>ts  stood 
there.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Juliet,  *  then  that  is  all,  it  seems ; 
your  foot  will  soon  be  well,  and  if  it  was  worse  per- 
haps Miss  Palmer  would  think  it  served  you  quite  right' 

There  is  no  saying  what  passionate  rejoinder  might 
have  been  made  to  this,  nor  how  far  we  might  have 
forgotten  all  kindness  and  propriety,  if  the  children, 
backed  by  Miss  Ashley  and  Miss  L'Estrange,  had  not 
dashed  in  upon  our  counsels,  declaring  that  the  rabbit 
had  reappeared,  that  he  was  behind  the  yard  palings, 
and  that,  if  we  would  come  and  help,  they  were  sure 
that  he  could  be  surrounded  and  caught.  Accord- 
ingly, Juliet  and  I  ran  away  with  them,  Belle  limped 
home  to  the  house,  and  Miss  Palmer  was  left  behind 
to  reflect  on  what  had  passed  and  plant  her  broken 
flowers. 

Of  course  we  did  not  catch  the  rabbit ;  but  our  zeal 
satisfied  little  Nannette  that  we  were  sorry  for  her  loss, 
and  anxious  to  repair  it 

Many  tears  were  shed  that  night  by  Speck's  little 
mistress  on  his  account ;  but  the  next  day  Miss  Ward 
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gave  her  another  rabbit,  quite  as  white  and  much  less 
wild  than  Speck ;  so  she  was  completely  consoled,  and 
he  was  forgotten. 

That  fine  day  was  succeeeed  by  a  very  rainy 
night,  and  it  rained  all  the  next  day,  so  that  little 
Nannette's  rabbit  had  been  bought  through  the  gar- 
dener, whose  apprentice  had  one  for  sale,  and  who 
was  allowed  to  bring  it  into  the  hall,  and  exhibit  it  to 
us  there,  as  Madame  said,  *for  once;*  a  phrase  by 
which  she  prefaced  nearly  every  indulgence  of  the 
many  she  gave  us. 

The  next  day  was  also  wet,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  following  morning  that  we  could  go  out.  The 
leaves  had  expanded  so  much  during  the  soft  rain, 
and  everything  looked  so  fresh,  that  while  we  were 
dressing  we  speculated  as  to  whether  we  might  ven- 
ture to  plant  out  our  young  geraniums  that  Madame 
was  taking  care  of  in  the  frames ;  and  were  full  of 
hope  for  our  different  plants  and  seeds.  What,  then, 
was  our  consternation,  on  reaching  our  little  gardens, 
to  find  Belle's  beautiful  polyanthus,  her  black  poly- 
anthus, which  was  the  pride  of  her  heart,  and  of  which 
even  Madame  had  condescended  to  ask  for  an  offset 
— that  very  black  polyanthus  which  we  had  left  so 
blooming — ^with  every  leaf,  stock,  and  flower  cut  clean 
off  level  with  the  ground,  just  as  if  a  knife  had  been 
passed  over  them  by  some  person,  who,  contented  with 
despoiling  the  plant,  had  left  its  ruins  lying  just  where 

u  2 
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they  fell !  The  whole  school  stood  round  lamenting, 
with  the  exception  of  Belle  and  Miss  Palmer ;  for  the 
former,  though  her  foot  was  nearly  well,  could  not 
run  yet ;  and  the  latter  had  exhibited  no  wish  to 
come  into  the  garden ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  ex- 
pressed her  disappointment  that  we  were  not  going 
to  take  a  walk  instead ;  and,  as  we  well  remembered 
afterwards,  had  said,  *  She  was  sure  she  should  never 
take  any  pleasure  in  her  garden  again.' 

Everybody's  exclamation  was,  *  Who  can  have 
done  this  ?'  and  poor  Belle,  when  she  arrived  at  the 
spot,  stood  silent  for  a  while  with  vexation ;  and  then 
could  not  help  remarking  how  curious  it  was  that  her 
plant  should  have  died  so  soon  after  she  had  destroyed 
the  lovely  auriculas.  However,  she  took  her  misfor- 
tune very  well,  and  b^an  to  pick  up  and  examine  the 
flowers. 

*  This  has  evidently  been  done  with  a  knife,'  said 
Juliet. 

Just  at  that  moment  we  observed  that  Miss  Palmer 
was  standing  among  us ;  we  had  been  too  much 
absorbed  to  notice  her  approach. 

*  A  knife,  and  nothing  but  a  knife,  has  done  it,'  ex- 
claimed Miss  L' Estrange,  stooping  down  more  closely 
over  the  plant ;  *  and  here,  Belle,  is  a  footmark  close 
to  the  root,  not  a  new  footmark.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Miss  Palmer,  *  that  might  have  been 
made  in  the  chase  after  the  rabbit.' 
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*  We  never  came  this  way/  said  one  and  another ; 
*no  one  came  near  these  gardens  but  Belle  herself, 
just  before  she  fell' 

*  Then  she  made  the  footmark  herself,  perhaps,' 
remarked  Miss  Palmer. 

*How  could  she?'  replied  Miss  Ashley,  steadily; 
*  don't  you  see  that  it  points  the  other  way  ?' 

*  I  was  only  trying  to  account  for  it,'  said  Miss 
Palmer,  reddening  under  Miss  Ashley's  eye. 

*Well,  I  see  no  use  in  accounting  for  it,'  said 
Belle,  mournfully ;  *  no  accounting  will  make  it  grow 
again.' 

*  I  do  see  the  use,'  replied  her  sister,  *  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  cut  without  hands, ^ 

Upon  this,  Miss  Palmer  fixed  her  large  eyes  for 
a  moment  on  Miss  L' Estrange  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, and  a  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  which  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  expressed  ;  but  which 
I  saw  plainly  written  on  the  faces  of  all  my  com- 
panions, and  was  conscious  that  Miss  Palmer  saw  it 
too ;  but  she  did  not  continue  to  meet  our  gaze ;  she 
turned  hastily  round,  and,  snatching  up  her  rake, 
began  diligently  to  work  in  her  garden  ;  but  so  timing 
the  strokes  of  her  tools  that  she  could  hear  every  sen- 
tence we  uttered,  and  sometimes  turning  half  round, 
the  rake  suspended  in  her  hand,  she  appeared  intently 
to  weigh  our  words. 

*Well,  this  is  a  very  mysterious  thing,'  said  Miss 
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Ashley  at  last,  *  and  I  wish  we  could  account  for  it/ 
We  all  mentally  assented  to  this,  but  no  one  said 
anything,  till  one  of  the  youngest  children  exclaimed, 
after  whispering  to  the  others,  '  I  have  no  knife ;  I 
hope  Belle  does  not  think  I  did  it* 

*  Of  course  not,  child,'  said  Belle ;  here  the  rake 
was  worked  very  diligently. 

*  I  did  not  do  it,'  said  another  little  girl ;  *  and, 
besides.  Belle  has  always  been  so  very  kind  to  me.' 

*  There  is  no  one  that  Belle  ever  is  unkind  to,'  said 
Miss  Ward,  who  was  always  the  first  to  say  a  generous 
thing. 

*  No,'  said  little  Nannette,  'not  on  purpose;  she  did 
not  spoil  Miss  Palmer's  auriculas  on  purpose.* 

What  an  unlucky  thing  it  was  that  Nannette's  con- 
scientious qualification  should  have  been  made  just  at 
that  moment !  There  stood  the  little  gardens  oppo- 
site to  one  another,  the  mould  artificially  heaped  up 
towards  the  centre  of  each  ;  one  was  crowned  by  the 
broken  auricululas,  the  other  by  the  cut  polyanthus. 
*  I  can  only  say,'  said  Miss  Ward,  breaking  the  awk- 
ward silence — '  I  can  only  say,  that  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  this  footmark ;  I  don't  think  that  all  the 
years  I  have  been  at  school  anything  has  happened 
that  has  made  me  feel  so  uncomfortable ;  for  you  see 
that  this  is  not  the  footmark  of  a  grown-up  person :  it 
is  not  Belle's  footmark  either,  it  is  shorter  and  wider ; 
there  are  no  hobnails  in  it,  therefore  it  could  not  have 
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been  done  by  the  gardener's  boy;  the  polyanthus 
stands  so  far  from  the  edge,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  reached  but  for  the  footmark ;  and  that  the 
plant  was  spoilt  for  mere  malice  and  mischief,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  flowers,  is  evident ; 
for  they  were  all  left  just  where  they  fell.' 

All  this  was  perfectly  true,  and  Miss  Ward  did 
not  say  it  unkindly ;  but  we  were  no  nearer  to  the 
unknown  culprit,  and  there  was  another  pause,  during 
which  Miss  Palmer  continued  her  operations  with  her 
back  turned  towards  us,  till  some  one  said,  *  Who  was 
the  last  of  us  at  these  gardens  ?' 

Several  remembered  who  had  been  left  behind 
while  we  ran  after  the  rabbit  and  Belle  went  into 
the  house,  and  there  was  a  general  though  silent  nod 
towards  Miss  Palmer;  who,  however,  did  not  turn 
round  till  little  Nannette,  with  her  brown  eyes  wide 
open,  exclaimed  bluntly,  *  But  Miss  Palmer — did 
Miss  Palmer  do  it  ?' 

*No  one  said  she  did,  child,'  exclaimed  Miss 
L'Estrange,  checking  her  instantly  and  angrily. 

Miss  Palmer  had  dropped  her  rake  on  hearing 
Nannette's  speech ;  she  now  picked  it  up,  and,  gather- 
ing her  other  tools  together,  turned  and  faced  us; 
she  was  deeply  flushed,  and,  as  she  passed  us,  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  but  distinct  enough  to  be  heard 
by  us  all — *  But  no  one  said  she  did  not' 


CHAPTER    II. 

DO  not  remember  that  anjrthing  particular 
happened  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day ;  we  were  called  in  to  school  almost 
immediately  after  our  conversation  in  the 
garden,  and,  when  it  was  over,  Miss  Palmer  being 
present,  the  subject  of  the  black  polyanthus  could  not 
be  alluded  to. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  afternoon,  when  Juliet, 
Margaret,  and  I  were  in  the  coach-house,  feeding  our 
bfrds,  that  Miss  L'Estrange  came  in,  and  inquired 
what  we  meant  to  do  about  Belle's  polyanthus. 

*  Do^  Miss  UEstrange,'  I  answered,  *  what  is  there 
to  do  ?  If  you  can  gum  on  every  one  of  the  leaves, 
and  all  the  flowers,  so  that  they  can  grow  again,  Belle 
will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  if  you  cannot, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  that  I  can  see.' 

*What  a  baby  you  are,  little  Sophia!'  said  Miss 
L'Estrange,  laughing ;  *  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
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you  are  talking  nonsense.  I  think  I  shall  make  Belle 
quarrel  with  you !  Don't  nod  your  head  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  if  you  can."  I  shall  certainly 
set  my  wits  against  yours,  if  you  dare  to  make  game 
of  me,  you  morsel  of  a  child.  Gum  them  on,  indeed  ! 
Come  and  sit  on  my  knee.* 

Miss  L'Estrange  was  sitting  on  a  box,  and,  as  I 
came  dancing  towards  her,  she  snatched  me  up,  and 
I  felt  Hke  a  shuttlecock  in  her  hands;  she  was  ex- 
tremely tall,  finely  but  largely  proportioned,  and  the 
great  fairness  of  her  hair  and  complexion  increased 
her  apparent  size.  She  set  me  on  her  knee,  and, 
folding  one  of  my  feet  in  her  large  white  fingers,  she 
said, — 

*  Who  suspected  you  of  making  that  footmark,  you 
tiny  thing  ?  it  would  take  three  feet  such  as  yours  to 
fill  it !  Come  now,  tell  me  why  you  are  so  much 
afraid  of  an  investigation;  I  saw  what  a  fright  you 
were  in  yesterday  ;  what  was  the  reason?* 

Finding  that  I  made  no  answer,  she  said, — 

*  Juliet  and  Margaret,  just  go,  my  dears,  and  find 
Belle  and  Miss  Ashley,  and  tell  them  I  wish  they 
would  come  here.'  The  two  little  girls  ran  away  on 
their  errand,  and  Miss  L'Estrange  continued :  *  Now, 
Fairy,  if  you  know  anything  more  than  we  know,  of 
course  you  ought  to  tell  it.' 

I  assured  her  that  I  did  not  know  anything. 

'  Then,'  she  said,  *  why  are  you  so  anxious  that  no 
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questions  should  be  asked  ?  don't  you  think  it  must 
be  very  disagreeable  to  be  suspected?' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Well,  some  one  is  suspected.' 

*  I  know.' 

*We  want  to  decide  whether  she  is  suspected 
wrongfully.' 

'  But  perhaps  asking  questions  will  make  you  sus- 
pect still  more.' 

'  Not  if  she  is  innocent.  Let  my  curls  alone,  Fairy, 
and  attend  to  what  I  am  saying.  If  she  is  inno- 
cent, she  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  us  for  our 
investigations.' 

*  But  you  know.  Miss  L'Estrange,'  said  I,  trying  to 
convey  my  confused  impressions  to  her,  *you  know 
that  none  of  us  like  her,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  but 
for  that  we  never  should  have  suspected  her.' 

*  You  uncharitable  little  thing !  you  say  we  dislike 
her :  well,  that  is  quite  true  j  but  we  have  reasons  for 
disliking  her,  have  we  not?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  have ;  I  quite  forgot  that,'  said  I,  not 
at  all  aware  that  we  were  arguing  in  a  circle,  and 
asserting  the  reasonableness  of  our  prejudice  against 
her  from  our  belief  in  things  which  might  themselves 
be  unfounded  prejudices. 

*  You  seem  to  me,'  observed  Miss  L'Estrange,  *  to 
have  a  sort  of  notion  that  the  person  in  question  is 
innocent' 
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*  No,  I  haven't  exactly,'  I  replied ;  *  I  don't  think 
she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  perhaps  she  has  done  wrong, 
but  I  think  we  must  be  doing  wrong  too.' 

*  Then  it  is  for  our  sakes,  not  hers,  that  you  wish  us 
all  to  be  cowards?'  she  asked. 

I  considered  for  a  while,  and  then  replied  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  investigation  came  to  any  decided 
result,  Madame  must  be  told — the  suspected  person 
would  tell  her  if  she  really  was  innocent ;  some  one  of 
us  would  tell  if  she  was  guilty ;  and  it  would  be  sure 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  and  quarrelling ; 
but  that,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  suspected  person 
had  been  accused  and  suspected  wrongfully ^  Madame 
would  be  much  more  seriously  angry  with  Belle  and 
with  us  for  having  made  up  such  a  disgraceful  charge 
against  her,  than  she  would  be  with  her  if  she  had 
really  spoilt  the  primrose  ;  and,  either  way,  Belle  was 
still  no  better  off,  since  her  plant  was  spoilt  for  the 
season,  and  could  not  be  replaced. 

*What  a  cautious  httle  thing  you  are,'  said  Miss 
L'Estrange,  when  with  much  circumlocution  I  had 
contrived  to  convey  my  meaning  to  her. 

*  Belle  doesn't  care  very  much  about  her  polyan- 
thus,' I  observed,  not  wishing  to  appear  lukewarm  in 
my  friend's  cause. 

*  Care/'  repeated  Miss  L'Estrange;  *  I  should  like 
to  know  what  Belle  does  care  about  for  five  minutes 
together.     No,  no,  it  is  not  through  any  fear  that  she 
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should  pine  for  her  lost  treasure  that  I  want  to  have 
this  question  settled.' 

It  was  always  considered  a  dangerous  thing  in  the 
school  to  meddle  or  interfere  with  Belle ;  for  though 
Miss  L'Estrange  always  declared  that  she  should  never 
think  of  taking  her  part  merely  because  she  was  her 
sister,  and  though  she  said  she  should  never  take 
Belle's  part  unless  she  was  rig^f,  we  did  not  reap  much 
benefit  from  this  decision,  though  it  sounded  fair,  be- 
cause she  never  thought  her  wrong.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  vehement  partisanship,  «he  always  spoke  of 
Belle  with  a  kind  of  careless  slighting  manner,  and 
therefore  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  on  this  occasion 
to  hear  her  assert  that  it  was  not  for  Belle's  sake  that 
she  wished  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

*And  why  do  you  turn  round  so  anxiously,  you 
little  thing?'  she  continued;  *are  you  afraid  that 
Miss  Palmer's  grey  parrot  should  be  listening,  and 
should  repeat  our  conversation  to  his  mistress  ?' 

As  if  the  mention  of  his  name  had  roused  this 
respectable  bird  from  a  sage  reverie,  he  immediately 
drew  back  the  film  from  his  eyes  and  screamed  out 
*  Paul,'  a  word  constantly  in  his  mouth  (or  rather 
his  beak),  and  which  he  meant  for  Poll;  *Paul, 
Paul,'  said  the  parrot,  *  here's  a  state  of  things,  ha ! 
ha  !  ha !' 

The  parrot  could  only  say  two  sentences,  but  one 
of  them  ended  with  this  laugh,  which  was  quite  con- 
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tagious  j  it  was  exactly  like  that  of  an  old  gentleman 
laughing  through  his  nose.  Our  laughter  on  hearing 
it  made  all  the  canaries  begin  to  sing,  and  they 
roused  the  linnets  and  the  robins,  so  that  by  the 
time  Juliet  and  Margaret  returned  with  all  our 
schoolfellows,  excepting  the  four  little  ones  and  Miss 
Palmer,  there  was  such  a  din  that  we  could  not 
hear  ourselves  speak,  the  parrot's  shrill  voice  scream- 
ing above  it  all,  *  Here's  a  state  of  things,  ha !  ha  ! 
ha  !'  and  then,  *  Hester,  Hester,  Paul  wants  his  sop : 
Hes— ter ! ' 

*  Tiresome  thing ! '  cried  Miss  Ward,  stopping  her 
ears ;  *  somebody  put  an  apron  over  his  cage ;  he 
calls  so  loudly  that  his  mistress  will  be  coming  to 
him,  and  that  will  never  do/ 

The  girls  made  haste  to  stop  the  noise  by  exclud- 
ing as  much  light  as  they  could  from  the  various 
cages,  and  presently  there  was  something  like  quiet, 
excepting  that  every  now  and  then  the  parrot  repeated, 
*  Hester,  Hes — ter  ! '  with  startling  distinctness,  or 
burst  out  laughing  in  the  gravest  part  of  our  discourse. 

Miss  L'Estrange,  with  me  on  her  lap,  was  seated 
on  a  pile  of  several  boxes,  with  her  back  to  the  wall ; 
the  other  girls  grouped  themselves  in  a  semicircle 
before  her,  sitting  on  the  floor ;  and  a  long  discussion 
began,  all  about  the  black  polyanthus  —  who  could 
have  done  the  deed,  and  why  it  was  likely  that  Miss 
Palmer  was  the  doer. 
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*  I  often  feel  afraid  of  those  close  silent  people,* 
said  Miss  Ward ;  *  depend  upon  it  that  girl  has  a 
great  deal  more  in  her  than  we  think,  Fanny ;  when 
she  flashes  those  deep  grey  eyes  of  hers  upon  me,  I 
never  feel  as  if  I  could  meet  them  and  look  at  her 
steadily." 

*  That  is  exactly  my  feeling,*  answered  Miss  Ashley. 

*  I  am  sure  she  must  be  very  artful,*  said  Belle. 

*  If  she  is,  Belle,*  I  ventured  to  remark,  *  she  did 
not  cut  your  primrose.* 

'  Indeed  !  *  said  Miss  Ward ;  *  what  do  you  mean, 
you  oracular  little  creature  ?  * 

*  I  did  not  say  she  was  artful,'  I  replied :  *  I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  or  not ;  I  only  say  that,  if  she  is 
artful,  she  is  more  than  a  match  for  us,  and  therefore 
she  has  not  chosen  to  revenge  herself  in  a  way  that 
we  should  all  discover  at  once.' 

The  elder  girls  all  laughed  heartily  at  this,  as 
they  generally  did  when  I  ventured  to  give  my 
opinion. 

*  If  she  did  not  do  it,'  said  Margaret,  *  we  wish  to 
know  who  did.* 

*  I  think  nothing  of  the  footmark,'  observed  Miss 
Ward,  *  for  you  know  the  younger  ones  are  constantly 
jumping  over  each  other's  gardens,  and  we  cannot  be 
sure  how  many  days  it  is  since  that  footmark  was 
made ;  but  the  polyanthus  is  cut  and  left  on  the 
mould — is  it  not  natural  to  think  she  did   it,  when 
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there  was  an  obvious  motive  in  her  case,  and  none 
that  we  know  of  in  the  case  of  any  one  else  ?  * 

*  Of  course  the  motive  you  allude  to  is  revenge,' 
said  Miss  L'Estrange. 

*To  be  sure,  j^she  did  it — which  is  still  a  ques- 
tion— but  if  she  did,  then  nothing  can  be  more  easy 
than  to  see  why.  The  second  class  had  that  morning 
shown  her  how  mean  they  thought  her  behaviour  in 
appropriating  their  plants ;  she  had  been  excessively 
hurt  and  ashamed  of  it ;  it  was  a  sore  subject ;  and 
when  Belle  fell  over  those  very  plants,  she  might 
have  thought  she  did  not  do  it  altogether  by  acci- 
dent.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Juliet,  half  sarcastically,  *  she 
might  have  thought  that  the  second  class  had  ar- 
ranged that  some  one  should  demolish  her  plants, 
and  had  chosen  Belle  to  do  it ;  nothing  so  natural 
as  that  we  should  choose  Belle,  for  she  is  twice  the 
weight  of  any  of  us.' 

*Pooh!'  said  Miss  Ward,  *we  are  not  joking  now, 
Juliet.  Well,  she  is  scolded  for  leaving  her  plants 
on  the  walk,  and  then  left  alone  to  brood  over  her 
misfortune;  opposite  to  her  flourishes  the  favourite 
plant  of  the  very  girl  who  had  tumbled  over  hers,  and 
who  has  shown  her  plainly  that  she  never  ought  to 
have  possessed  them;  what  more  natural  than  that, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  she  should  cut  off  its  head  ? 
And  if  she  did,  then  what  more  natural  than  all  her 
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subsequent  conduct  ? — ^her  low  spirits  during  the  rainy 
weather,  her  disincUnation  to  go  into  the  garden,  her 
lingering  behind,  that  we  might  discover  what  had 
been  done  before  she  came  up,  her  trying  to  account 
for  the  mischief  and  for  the  footmark, .  her  confu- 
sion when  she  was  shown  that  it  fronted  the  wrong 
way ' 

*  Well,  but  go  on  to  the  end,*  said  Miss  L'Estrange. 

*  I  think  her  turning  upon  us,  with  her  "  No  one  said 
she  did  not,"  was  unnatural ;  I  declare  those  words 
haunt  me  even  now.* 

*  Yes,  that  was  unnatural,*  said  Miss  Ward  frankly, 

*  unless  she  is  a  very  artful  girl  indeed ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  this  little  creature,  that  if  she 
did  it  she  is  not  artful ;  it  was  such  a  clumsy  contriv- 
ance —it  was  striking  such  an  open  blow.* 

*  No  matter  with  whom  you  agree,*  said  Miss 
Ashley,  *  we  all  know  what  you  think,  and  what  we 
all  think.  I  never  liked  that  girl,  and  I  have  reason 
to  like  her  less  and  less  every  day.* 

*  She  did  it^  said  Miss  Morton :  and  she  was 
generally  so  silent  and  cautious,  that  her  words  had 
twice  the  effect  of  other  people's ;  and  they  all  nodded 
assent. 

"  What  does  Sophia  think  ?  *  said  Miss  UEstrange, 
raising  my  head  from  her  shoulder,  and  looking  into 
my  face. 

*  Oh,*  I  replied,  '  I  am  sure  now  that  it  must  be 
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as  you  all  say ;  I  did  not  know  before  that  it  was  so 
certain,  but  now  I  am  quite  convinced.* 

'  Well  then,  the  thing  is,  what  shall  we  do  ?  *  asked 
Belle. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  the  parrot  filled  with 
bursts  of  asthmatic  laughter,  and  calls  for  Hester. 

'Shall  we  tell  Madame?'  asked  Juliet 

*  No,*  said  Belle,  stoutly ;  *  it  was  my  polyanthus, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  told  unless  I  choose.* 

'  Very  well,*  said  her  sister,  *  but  something  should 
be  done.* 

*  Yes,  we  can  be  cold  to  her,  and  never  address  her 
by  her  Christian  name.* 

*And  leave  her  to  associate  with  the  little  ones, 
as  we  are  doing  now,*  said  Miss  Ashley;  *why,  she 
must  be  perfectly  aware  now  that  we  are  all  in  con- 
clave together  somewhere,  and  I  dare  say  she  suspects 
what  we  are  talking  about.* 

'I  am  very  sorry  for  her,*  said  Belle;  'but  she 
certainly  ought  to  suffer  for  her  behaviour.  And  yet, 
only  suppose,  Mary,  ^she  never  did  it  after  all !  * 

*  7j^  the  sky  were  to  fall,*  Miss  UEstrange  replied, 
*  then  we  should  catch  larks.* 

*  Come  now.  Belle,*  said  Juliet,  *  could  it  have  been 
done  without  hands  ?  * 

*  No,  of  comrse  not.* 

*  Did  you  do  it  yourself  then  ?  answer  me  that* 

*  No,  of  course  not,  you  absurd  creature.* 
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*Did  you,  Sophia?* 

*No/ 

And  so  she  went  all  round. 

*  Did  Nannette  ? ' 

*  No,  a  thousand  times  no  \  nor  Pauline  j  and  the 
other  two  little  ones  were  in  before  us.' 

*  Did  Madame  do  it,  then  ?* 
'  Nonsense,  JuUet !' 

*Well  then,  Massey  might  have  got  up  in  the 
night,  for  we  should  have  seen  her  if  she  had  done  it 
in  the  day-time  ;  she  might  have  come  to  Madame  in 
the  night,  and  asked  for  the  key  of  the  house-door, 
sa)dng  that  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  go  and  cut  Belle's 
polyanthus.' 

'There  now,  you  have  named  everybody,'  said 
Miss  Ward,  *  so  be  quiet,  you  ridiculous  child.' 

*  Every  one  but  gardener,'  said  Margaret,  *and  he 
never  comes  on  wet  days.' 

*  And  yet  somebody  did  it,'  said  Juliet ;  *  so,  as  we 
are  all  tired  of  the  subject,  let  us  drop  it ;  only,  by 
way  of  reflection,  I  must  say,  that  this  is  a  wicked 
world.' 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Belle. 

*  And  if  that  canary  of  yours  goes  on  much  longer 
with  his  piercing,  distracting,  shrill  notes,  he  must  be 
made  an  example  of,  for  he  is  not  fit  to  associate  with 
reasonable  creatures.' 

*  Hush ! '  said  Belle,  *  there  is  some  one  at  the  door.' 
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Miss  UEstrange,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  seated 
against  the  wall  on  a  pile  of  empty  boxes,  having  one 
for  a  footstool,  and  me  on  her  lap ;  she  had  opened  a 
blue  parasol  to  sl^ade  us  both  from  the  sun,  for  just 
under  the  roof  over  her  head  was  a  wide  low  casement 
window,  viery  dim  through  dust,  and  having  on  its 
ledge  some  empty  blacking  bottles,  some  dry  bulbs,  a 
red  saucer  full  of  nails,  some  bundles  of  list  for  the 
trees,  the  gardeners  ink,  a  few  stumpy  pens,  and  a 
little  cracked  slate,  with  his  accounts  upon  it. 

On  the  floor,  in  a  semicircle,  sat  our  schoolfellows 
in  various  attitudes,  the  sunbeams  passing  over  their 
heads,  or  just  edging  their  bright  hair  with  a  golden 
border. 

When  Belle  said  *  Hush ! '  I  lifted  my  head  from 
Miss  UEstrange's  shoulder ;  the  girls  turned  on  their 
elbows  to  see  who  might  be  coming  j  the  latch  was 
lifted,  and  in  walked  Miss  Palmer. 

A  bag  of  Indian  com  under  her  arm,  and  a  little 
pan  of  sopped  bread  in  her  hand,  she  advanced  a  step 
or  two  before  she  saw  us,  and  when  she  did,  it  was 
with  such  a  start  that  it  shook  some  of  the  bread  on 

to  the  floor. 

» 

She  stood  still,  and  those  flashing  grey  eyes  swept 
over  us,  and  seemed  to  take  back  to  her  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  our  hearts ;  they  noted  everything  in  an 
instant,  from  the  sunbeam  on  the  floor  which  lay 
across  her  knees,  to  the  rows  of  dried  herbs  hanging 
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in  bandies  from  the  rafters,  the  green,  and  yellow, 
and  wickerwork  cages,  the  chalk  pictures  of  little  girls 
that  we  had  drawn  in  profile  on  the  whitewashed 
walls,  the  piles  of  empty  flower-pots  in  the  comers,  the 
sudden  silence  that  had  fallen  upon  us,  that  it  was  on 
account  of  her  entrance,  and  that  the  words  which 
preceded  it  had  concerned  her. 

As  has  before  been  said,  she  was  exceedingly  shy 
and  reserved,  but  by  her  behaviour  then  I  learned,  as 
if  by  instinct  (for  I  was  by  no  means  capable  of  ex- 
plaining what  I  saw,  or  of  setting  it  in  language,  till 
long  after),  that  her  shyness  and  reserve  had  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  please,  from  over-estimation  of  those 
about  her,  and  an  extreme  wish  that  we  might  love 
her ;  she  did  not  at  all  fear  when  there  was  no  hope 
that  she  might  be  loved,  and  when  now,  alas !  she 
could  neither  admire  nor  esteem. 

When  the  dark  grey  eyes  had  passed  over  the  place 
they  again  returned  to  us.  No  one  had  stirred,  nor 
spoken ;  still  as  a  picture  we  sat  before  her,  and 
some  of  us  were  conscious  of  great  change  in  her 
demeanour  since  the  previous  day.  She  turned  with- 
out speaking,  and,  advancing  to  her  parrot's  cage,  took 
off  the  apron  with  which  we  had  covered  it,  folded 
it  up,  fed  her  bird,  and  talked  to  him,  as  if  she  was 
truly  unconscious  of  our  presence.  Then  she  quietly 
came  up  nearly  close  to  where  we  were  sitting,  hung 
her  seed-bag  upon  a  nail,  and  without  looking  at  us 
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again  walked  to  the  door,  and,  shutting  it  behind  her, 
left  us  to  our  meditations. 

*  Well  !*  exclaimed  Miss  Morton,  when,  as  if  released 
from  a  spell,  we  all  changed  our  position — *  Is  that 
hardihood,  or  is  it  injured  innocence  ? ' 

Miss  UEstrange  made  no  answer,  but  as  I  reclined 
against  her  I  perceived  that  she  was  agitated. 

*  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  do  anything  unjust,* 
said  Miss  Ashley,  in  an  uneasy  tone. 

Miss  UEstrange  was  playing  with  my  coral  necklace 
when  her  schoolfellow  spoke,  and  giving  it  a  nervous 
twitch  the  string  gave  way,  and  instantly  she  and 
I  and  the  girls  below  were  pelted  with  a  shower  like 
little  red  hailstones ;  they  shook  them  out  of  their 
laps,  out  of  their  hair,  they  chased  them  along  the 
floor,  and  picked  them  out  of  seed-bags  and  out  of 
flower-pots,  but  the  half  were  not  found ;  and  in  an 
animated  search  for  the  reminder  tiie  play-hour  slipped 
away,  and  Miss  Palmer  and  the  polyanthus  were  for- 
gotten. 

And  now  followed  two,  or  perhaps  three  weeks, 
which  have  left  no  vivid  pictures  of  themselves  on  my 
memory,  but  such  as  they  are  I  always  look  back  on 
them  with  regret 

Children,  though  they  may  make  rules  and  resolu- 
tions for  themselves,  do  not  often  keep  them  consist- 
ently; and  I  believe  that  our  determination  to  show 
Miss  Palmer  how  much  we  were  displeased  with  her 
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would  constantly  have  been  forgotten,  if  she  herself 
had  not  helped  to  keep  it  in  our  remembrance  :  when 
she  foigot  and  talked  in  a  friendly  way  unawares,  some 
one  of  us,  perhaps,  remembered  it,  and  answered  with 
chilling  coldness ;  and  then,  if  we  shortiy  forgot  it, 
any  unwonted  familiarity  seemed  to  bring  it  to  her 
mind,  and  make  her  instantly  shrink  back. 

Day  by  day  the  space  between  us  widened;  she 
would  walk  for  hours  together  by  herself  in  the  shrub- 
bery; and  in  our  own  room,  while  we  talked,  she 
would  take  a  book :  we  were  always  affectionate  and 
friendly  to  each  other,  she  was  always  shut  out ;  we 
played  together,  she  amused  herself;  we  had  always 
done  very  well  without  her,  now  she  was  trying  hard 
to  do  without  us. 

Madame,  besides  her  little  girls,  had  two  sons, 
Prosper  and  Emile  by  name,  two  troublesome  little 
monkeys,  of  the  respective  ages  of  ten  and  twelve.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  before,  that,  though  she 
had  long  kept  this  school,  she  had  not  long  been  a 
widow.  Her  husband,  during  his  lifetime,  had  super- 
intended the  religious  training  of  the  pupils ;  but  now 
this  care  devolved  on  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who 
once  a  week  had  us,  class  by  class,  in  the  vestry,  and 
instructed  us,  together  with  two  or  three  fanners* 
daughters,  of  about  our  own  ages. 

For  some  reason  that  I  now  forget,  Prosper  and 
Emile,  about  this  time,  came  home  from  school  for  a 
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few  days,  and  gave  considerably  more  trouble  in  the 
house  than  all  the  pupils  put  together.  They  dug  a 
hole  fifteen  feet  deep  in  which  to  bury  a  dead  guinea- 
pig  ;  they  made  a  dam  across  the  little  river,  and  it 
overflowed  and  washed  away  some  newly-planted  cab- 
bages ;  they  peeped  in  at  the  school-room  windows, 
and  made  us  laugh  and  lose  our  good  •  marks  j  they 
teased  our  birds,  they  broke  our  battledores,  they  ran 
over  our  gardens ;  they  conducted  themselves,  in  short, 
according  to  their  nature,  which  they  could  not  help, 
so  let  us  say  no  more  about  it 

In  the  interval  between  two  sorts  of  mischief,  as 
Prosper  one  sunny  afternoon  lay  on  his  back  upon  the 
grass,  singing,  and  tossing  up  his  cap,  he  bethought 
himself  of  Nannette's  rabbit,  and  inquired  why  he  had 
not  seen  it  among  the  other  pets.  Speck^s  mournful 
history  was  soon  told  :  and  the  young  Frenchman^ 
sitting  up,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  elevated  his 
eyebrows,  remarking  that,  if  Speck  had  been  lost  on 
those  premises,  on  those  premises  he  must  be  still. 

*  Why  so  ?'  asked  Miss  Ashley. 

'  Isn't  there  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  yard,*  said 
Prosper,  *  and  doesn't  a  fence  join  it,  and  doesn't  the 
water  run  all  along  this  side  of  the  garden,  and  the 
cherry  orchard,  and  the  hop  plantation  ?' 

*  Well?'  said  Miss  Ashley. 

*  Well;  I  should  hope  I  know  where  the  fence  ends 
— ^it  ends  against  the  back  of  the  boat-house,  which  is 
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half  out  of  the  water  and  half  in,  so  Speck  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  garden  or  the  plantation,  for  he 
cannot  swim.' 

*  But  he  can  burrow,*  said  Juliet ;  *  and,  if  not,  the 
hops  are  growing  so  tall  that  you  will  never  find  him. 

*  We  shall  see,'  said  Prosper  j  and  calling  his  bro- 
ther with  a  loud  whoop,  they  both  ran  off  to  the  hop- 
garden together. 

*  Excellent  creatures,  both  of  them,'  said  Miss 
UEstrange,  *but  some  people  are  decidedly  most 
agreeable  at  a  distance.' 

As  she  said  this,  her  eyes  rested  on  Miss  Palmer, 
who  was  standing  near ;  not,  I  am  sure,  intentionally, 
for  a  gradual  sadness  and  quietness  had  crept  over 
this  poor  girl  lately,  which  we  all  pitied;  she,  how- 
ever, on  meeting  the  glance  of  Miss  L'Estrange, 
coloured,  and  drew  back,  evidently  taking  the  remark 
to  herself,  for  she  turned  away,  and  bent  her  steps  to 
the  solitary  walk  in  the  shrubbery. 

She  had  just  reached  it,  when,  obeying  a  happy 
impulse,  I  ran  after  her,  and,  catching  her  just  as  the 
shadow  of  the  first  laurel  was  cast  upon  her,  *  Miss 
Palmer,'  I  exclaimed,  'what  are  you  going  away  for?' 

She  neither  stopped  nor  turned,  but  walked  reso- 
lutely into  the  very  thickest  of  the  shadow,  till  at  length 
I  ran  before  her,  stood  in  the  grass-path,  and  faced  her. 

She  was  pale,  and  perhaps  the  gloom  cast  upon  her 
fi"om  the  trees  overhead  helped  to  overcloud  her  face ; 
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but  there  was  an  energy  in  its  expression  that  I  did 
not  understand.  I  saw  she  had  been  struggling  with 
herself,  for  those  wonderful  eyes  of  hers  flashed  and 
changed  their  expression  every  instant ;  and  though  I 
had  so  bravely  intruded  upon  her  soUtude,  I  now  felt 
half  afraid  of  her  \  she  appeared  all  at  once,  and  by 
reason  of  some  pecuHar  insight  that  I  had  acquired 
into  her  character,  to  have  become  much  older,  far 
wiser,  and  incomparably  superior  to  myself. 

I  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  since  then  I  have 
thought  that  the  change  must  ratiher  have  been  in  her- 
self;  either  the  absence  of  her  usual  colour,  or  some- 
thing which  she  had  just  read  in  the  little  New 
Testament  that  she  held  tightly  in  both  hands,  had 
given  to  her  features  a  strange  look  of  awe,  which 
increased  as  her  excitement  subsided,  and  which  I 
cannot  describe,  though  I  have  seen  it  characterised 
as — 

**  that  look 
Which  some  have  on  their  faces,  who  die  young." 

Though  I  had  abruptly  stopped  her,  she  was  too 
preoccupied  to  speak  at  first,  till,  being  determined 
she  should  not  think  that  my  friend  and  champion 
had  intentionally  distressed  her,  I  laid  both  my  hands 
on  hers,  which  were  clasped  over  the  little  book,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  push  her  gently  backwards 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  shrubbery.     I  attempted. 
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but  did  not  succeed,  and  she  looked  down  gravely 
into  my  face,  and  said,  *What  do  you  wish,  Miss 
West  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Palmer,'  I  exclaimed,  '  you  knom — ^you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Miss  UEstrange  did  not 
say  that  about  people  who  are  most  agreeable  at  a 
distance,  meaning  or  thinking  anything  about  you.' 

*  It  does  not  signify  what  she  meant,'  she  repHed, 
after  a  pause,  *  so  much  as  what  you  mean.' 

As  I  continued  to  lean  against  her,  holding  her 
hands  tightly  (for  I  wished  to  elicit  from  her  some 
admission  that  she  felt  I  was  right  before  I  let  her  go), 
she  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be  quietly 
considering  my  features,  and  reading  all  my  thoughts, 
as  if  learning  me  by  heart.  I  did  not  shrink  from  her 
scrutiny,  and  we  continued  to  look  at  each  other  till 
the  expression  of  her  eyes  softened,  and  she  smiled 
with  that  peculiar  sweetness '  seldom  seen  but  in  those 
whose  cast  of  countenance  is  grave  and  cold. 

*  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  thought  we  wished  you  to 
go  away,'  I  said,  answering  her  last  remark. 

*  Oh,  then,  you  do  care  about  me  ?'  she  answered, 
quickly. 

*  Care  about  you  ?'  I  repeated ;  '  oh,  yes,  of  course.' 
I  had  forgotten  at  the  moment  that  it  was  on  my 

champion's  account  that  I  had  followed  her,  and  that 
only  during  the  past  few  minutes  I  had  cared  about 
her  for  herself. 
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*  I  believe,  since  you  assure  me  of  it,  that  Miss 
L'Estrange  did  not  allude  to  me,'  she  then  said  (I 
thought  her  language  had  also  grown  older) ;  and  as 
I  released  her  hands,  she  put  them  about  my  waist 
and  drew  me  nearer.  I  saw  she  wished  me  to  kiss 
her,  and  I  obeyed  the  wish,  with  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness that  this  was  an  important  kiss  to  her,  but  no 
consciousness  at  all  that  during  all  my  future  life  it 
was  to  be  of  importance  to  my  peace  that  I  should 
have  given  it. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ISS  PALMER  and  I  turned  again  and 
walked  towards  the  entrance  of  the  shrub- 
bery, and  it  was  not  till  she  said,  *  You 
have  never  taken  any  part  against  me,' 
Miss  West ;  you  have  never  looked  unkindly  at  me, 
that  I  became  aware  how  completely  she  had  known 
the  nature  of  our  feelings  towards  her ;  it  also  flashed 
into  my  mind,  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  my 
own  should  so  entirely  have  changed  towards  her 
without  any  particular  cause,  and  I  hung  my  head, 
and  could  not  make  any  answer.  I  now  thought  her 
innocent ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  her  that 
hitherto  I  had  thought  as  badly  of  her  as  any  of  my 
companions. 

While  I  hesitated,  the  school-room  maid  came  up, 
and  told  Miss  Palmer  that  Madame  would  take  her 
out  for  a  drive.  She  had  complained  of  headache ; 
and  Madame,  always  considerate,  thought  the  air 
would  relieve  it. 
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Nannette  had  been  unwell  during  the  last  two  days, 
and  had  been  excused  from  the  school-room ;  as  Miss 
Palmer  and  I  hastened  towards  the  house  we  saw 
Massey  carrying  her  down-stairs  well  wrapped  up,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  ill  she  appeared. 

*  Poor  lamb !'  said  Massey,  when  I  spoke  to  my 
little  schoolfellow,  and  she  peevishly  turned  away  her 
face;  *  don't  take  any  notice  of  her.  Miss  West;  it 
only  teases  her.* 

The  little  girl  was  carefully  placed  in  the  pony  car- 
riage, and  Madame  and  Miss  Palmer  presently  ap- 
peared. I  thought  Madame  seemed  depressed ;  and 
Massey,  as  she  looked  after  them  when  they  drove 
away,  observed  that  she  was  sure  her  mistress  thought 
the  child  very  unwell,  though  she  would  not  allow 
that  there  was  much  the  matter. 

*  Why  does  she  not  send,  then,  for  Dr.  G ?'  I 

inquired. 

*  He  is  sent  for,  miss,'  said  Massey,  *  but  he  cannot 
come  till  this  evening.' 

The  drive  was  not  a  long  one ;  and  when  Nannette 
was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  and  carried  up-stairs 
again,  she  was  so  much  worse  that  Madame  did  not 
leave  her  all  the  evening,  and  after  the  physician's 
visit  significant  looks  passed  between  the  teachers 
which  made  us  all  feel  extremely  grave,  for  we  per- 
ceived that  the  poor  child  was  seriously  unwell. 

Madame  did  not  come  down  the  next  morning,  but 
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sent  a  message  to  us,  expressive  of  her  hope  that  we 
would  go  on  with  our  studies  precisely  as  usual,  and 
be  very  quiet  in  the  house.  We  all  tried  to  do  our 
best,  but  not  very  successfully.  Miss  Palmer  had  a 
headache,  and  the  teachers  were  scarcely  equal  to 
their  duties,  for  both  had  been  up  nearly  all  night 
Nannette  had  been  attacked  with  croup,  and  for  some 
hours  had  been  in  great  danger. 

After  dinner  it  was  a  half-holiday,  and,  as  it  rained, 
we  were  sitting  drearily  in  the  school-room,  working 
and  reading,  when  Massey  came  in  and  said  that  a 
gentleman  had  called  to  see  Miss  Palmer. 

Madame  was  in  the  drawing-room  talking  to  Dr. 

G ,  the  two  teachers  were  asleep  on  the  dining-room 

sofas.  *  There  is  no  place  but  the  school-room  for 
him  to  be  shown  into,*  said  Miss  L'Estrange;  'we 
can  go  into  our  own  rooms.' 

*  No,  ma'am,'  said  Massey,  addressing  Miss  L'Estrange 

J* 

as  our  head  and  leader, '  the  dear  child  has  just  dropped 
asleep,  and  Madame  has  given  orders  that  no  one  is 
to  come  up-stairs.' 

*  Then  show  the  gentleman  in,'  said  Miss  L'Estrange, 
*  and  we  must  stay.' 

Accordingly  he  was  shown  in,  and  we  rose  for 
the  moment  and  then  returned  to  our  occupations, 
endeavouring  to  abstract  our  attention  from  him 
that  Miss  Palmer  might  talk  to  him  more  at  her 
ease. 


\ 
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He  was  exactly  what  Massey  had  said — a  roughish- 
spoken  gentleman  in  a  light  great  coat,  stout,  hearty, 
and  farmer-like ;  he  walked  into  the  room,  and  after 
giving  his  niece  two  or  three  kisses  which  resoimded 
through  the  room,  he  exclaimed,  *  Well,  Hester,  how 
are  you,  child  ?  What !  pale  ?  I  never  saw  you  pale 
before/ 

*  IVe  got  a  bad  headache,  uncle/ 

*  Bad  headache !'  he  repeated  as  he  walked  up  the 
room  with  her;  *what  business  have  girls  like  you 
with  headaches  ?  I  say,  young  ladies,  what  business 
have  girls  Hke  Hester  with  headaches?' 

We  looked  up  and  smiled;  some  of  us  said  we 
hoped  it  would  shortly  be  better ;  and  he  walked  up 
cheerfully  to  our  table,  laid  his  whip  upon  it,  and  sat 
down. 

*Well,  Hessie,  Fm  glad  to  see  that  you  can  hold 
yourself  more  upright  now,'  he  observed,  and  he 
looked  at  her  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  then 
turned  to  us,  and  presently  a  broad  smile  came  over 
his  frank  features,  and,  rubbing  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  he  exclaimed,  '  Well,  now,  this  is  what  I  call 
a  pretty  sight ;  I'm  glad  my  Hester's  here ;  I  knew 
she  would  be  happy ;  such  a  number  of  young  ladies  ! 
how  pretty  it  is  to  see  them  amusing  themselves  so 
sociably,  and  looking  so  goodhumoured.' 

He  continued  to  look  at  us  with  that  kind  of  admir- 
ing satisfaction  which   elderly  people   often  feel  for 
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youth ;  his  last  words  had  called  up  a  blush  into  the 
cheeks  of  several. 

*Well,  Hessie,  child/  he  next  said,  still  looking  at 
us,  *  didn't  I  always  say  you  would  be  happy  here  ? 
Eh?    Didn't  I?' 

*  Yes,  uncle,*  she  replied. 

On  hearing  the  tone  in  which  she  said  this,  he 
glanced  at  us  with  surprise,  as  if  inquiring  what  it 
might  mean ;  then,  perhaps,  observing  some  confusion 
in  our  faces,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him, 
and  he  turned  sharply  round  to  his  niece,  and  per- 
ceived at  once  that  something  was  wrong.  She  was 
standing  behind  him,  no  longer  pale,  but  agitated,  and 
pressing  her  hands  together  as  she  often  did  when  ill 
at  ease. 

'Where  were  you  sitting,  Hester,'  he  said,  *when 
I  came  in  ?' 

'  In  a  window-seat,  uncle.' 

'Which?' 

She  indicated  the  one  which  was  farthest  from  us, 
and  again  he  looked  round  at  us,  but  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent expression ;  he  had  turned  upon  his  chair  and 
was  holding  it  by  the  back ;  she  still  stood,  and  looked 
as  if  she  longed  to  speak,  but  did  not  dare. 

'Well,  Hessie,'  he  presently  said,  in  a  tone  as 
anxious  as  his  first  had  been  cheerful,  'well,  I  hope 
you  are  happy.' 

She  made  no  answer,  and  the  gloom  deepened  on 
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his  brow;  he  repeated  his  question,  but  she  held 
down  her  head  and  said  nothing,  till  in  the  most  com- 
passionate manner  he  said,  *  I  hope  you  have  con- 
sidered, my  dear  child,  what  a  chance  this  is  for 
you?'  Then  she  murmured,  *Yes,  uncle/  The 
uncle  heaved  a  deep  irrepressible  sigh ;  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment was  most  evident,  but  he  said  firmly, 
*  I  say,  child,  look  up,  look  at  me.'  Miss  Palmer 
obeyed  him,  and  he  again  repeated,  *  Are  you  happy 
here  ?' 

Most  of  us  I  believe  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  left  the  room  then,  but  we  could  not  do  it ;  we 
were  compelled  to  hear  her  answer,  given  in  a  gentle 
voice,  but  as  firmly  as  the  question  had  been  asked 
her,  *  No.'  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
to  mistake  the  meaning  of  her  face,  even  if  she  had 
not  answered  at  all. 

*  My  dear  child,'  he  presently  said  very  kindly,  *  if 
you  cannot  stay  here,  what  can  I  do  with  you  but 
send  you  out  to  your  grandmother  ?  and  what  do  you 
expect  to  be  then  better  than  a  servant,  and  a  very 
hard-worked  servant,  too  ?  There  will  be  few  comforts, 
no  books — think  of  that' 

*  I  do  think,'  answered  Miss  Palmer. 

*And,'  he  continued,  *I  could  not  have  afforded, 
my  dear,  as  you  know,  to  place  you  here  but  for  the 
kindness  of  Madame,  who  receives  you  much  under 
her  usual  charge  for  old  acquaintance'  sake.' 
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She  interrupted  him  hastily  —  *But  I  was  pro- 
mised  ' 

*  Yes,  you  were  promised  ;  but,  my  dear,  I  thought, 
so  kind  as  it  was  of  Madame,  that  if  I  could  get  a  good 
education  for  you ^ 

*  Oh  !  but  I  was  promised * 

*  Yes,  your  grandmother  promised  that  you  should 
have  your  choice,  and  I  never  doubted  that  you  would 
stay ;  what  c^n  I  do  better  for  you,  my  dear,  always 
travelling  about  as  I  am  ?  If  you  go  to  your  grand- 
mother you  need  not  expect  that  it  will  be  like  living  at 
a  farmhouse  here ;  it  would  be  rough  work  and  rough 
fare ;  and  your  grandmother  told  me  herself  that  She 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  servant,  and  thought  it 
hard  that  I  should  wish  to  keep  and  educate  you 
when  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  your  work.'  He 
said  this  with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  he  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  our  presence.  I  cannot  describe  the 
pain  it  gave  us  to  hear  it,  and  to  feel  that  her  extreme 
desire  to  leave  the  school  was  in  consequence  of  our 
unfriendly  behaviour.  I  call  it  simply  unfriendly,  be- 
cause at  that  time  we  were  far  from  feeling  it  to  be  unjust 

*  I  was  to  stay  here  till  you  came  back,*  said  Miss 
Palmer,  in  a  faint  voice ;  '  and  I  have  kept  hoping  and 
hoping  that  you  would  soon  come,  uncle.  Madame 
is  very  kind,  but  I  am  miserable.  How  can  I  stay 
here  four  years  longer  ?  Oh  !  pray  take  me  away  with 
you,  as  you  promised.* 
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*  What !  and  send  you  to  your  grandmother  Wilson?' 

*  Send  me  anywhere,'  she  replied  with  a  sigh. 

We  were  all  distressed  and  surprised  at  the  hopeless 
tone  in  which  she  spoke,  still  more  at  the  energy  with 
which  her  uncle  instantly  replied,  *  I'll  take  you  back 
with  me  this  very  day,  Hester,  if  you  can  give  me  a 
good  reason  for  your  being  miserable.' 

*  Now,  uncle  !'  sjie  exclaimed,  as  if  aghast. 
*Come,'  cried  Miss  L'Estrange,  starting  up  with 

glowing  cheeks ;  *  suppose  we  all  go  and  stand  in  the 
hall  for  a  few  minutes.' 

We  were  all  eager  to  follow  her  lead,  but,  before  we 
could  move  a  step  from  our  places,  the  rough-spoken 
gentleman  exclaimed  in  such  a  ver}-  resolute  manner 
that  he  could  not  possibly  think  of  our  turning  out 
of  our  room  on  his  account,  that  after  a  little  faint 
resistance  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  remain 
and  listen  with  shame  and  contrition  to  what  followed. 

*  Come  with  me,  Hester,'  said  her  uncle,  *  to  your 
own  place  where  you  were  sitting  before  I  came  in.' 

She  followed  him  to  the  remote  window-seat,  and 
they  talked  in  lower  tones  than  before ;  but,  excited 
as  our  nerves  were,  it  was  impossible  not  to  hear  every 
word,  and  we  were  far  too  ill  at  ease  to  be  able  to  keep 
up  any  conversation  among  ourselves. 

First  came  various  questions  about  Madame,  and 
to  these  she  answered  that  Madame  was  always  kind. 

He  next  inquired  about  her  lessons,  and  she  aidr 
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mitted  that  they  were  neither  too  long  nor  too  diffi- 
cult ;  that  she  liked  the  teachers,  and  she  thought  they 
liked  her. 

Her  uncle  appeared  to  be  in  such  a  restless  state 
that  he  could  not  remain  still  for  an  instant  He 
pulled  the  working  materials  out  of  Hester's  little 
basket,  which  stood  on  the  table  beside  him.  He 
changed  his  attitude.  He  got  up  and  sat  down  again, 
scarcely  taking  his  anxious  eye  off  his  niece,  while  all 
the  time  she  stood  before  him,  her  head  drooping,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  quite  patient,  and  quiet. 

*A11  hitherto  sounds  as  if  you  should  be  happy,* 
said  her  uncle  in  a  lower  tone,  though  one  which  was 
still  audible  to  us ;  *  but  if  it  is  not  so,  Hester,  tell  me 
the  reason/ 

She  still  said  nothing.  *  Unless  I  have  the  reason, 
and  the  true  one/  he  repeated  firmly,  *  you  must  stay. 
Give  it  me  at  once.  Have  you  felt  ill  since  you  have 
been  here?' 

*  No,  uncle ;  only  the  last  two  days.' 

*  Then,  once  for  all,'  and  then  he  paused,  and  again 
lowered  his  voice,  yet  it  reached  our  silent  party,  and 
we  all  heard — *  tell  me,  are  the  young  ladies  kind  to 
you?' 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  and  no  one  breathed  till 
it  came.  It  was  given  as  if  reluctantly,  and  in  a  very 
low  and  gentle  tone,  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  and  we 
all  felt  rather  than  heard  that  it  was  *  No.' 
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Our  suspense  was  breathless.  As  for  me,  con- 
fusion took  away  my  powers  of  observation.  What, 
I  thought,  should  we  do  ?  Should  we  call  Madame  ? 
— should  we  promise  to  be  more  kind  in  future? — 
and  what  would  this  lincle  do  ?  Would  he  take  her 
away  directly,  or  accuse  us  to  Madame  ?  I  was  one 
of  the  little  girls ;  it  did  not  devolve  on  me  to  act, 
but  I  wished  some  one  would  do  or  say  something. 
I  wished,  however,  in  vain,  for,  before  any  of  the  elder 
girls  could  recover  from  their  consternation  to  speak 
or  stir,  the  door  was  opened  by  Massey,  who  said  to 
Miss  Palmer's  uncle  that  Madame  was  now  disen- 
gaged, and  wished  to  see  him ;  and  he  got  up  instantly 
and  followed  her,  leading  his  niece  by  the  hand. 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
The  dignified  Miss  Ward  shed  tears ;  Miss  UEstrange 
and  Belle  cried  and  sobbed  with  that  heartiness  which 
characterised  all  their  actions  ;  Miss  Ashley  blamed 
herself;  Miss  Morton  blamed  Madame  for  not  having 
told  us  these  circumstances  beforehand;  Juliet  de- 
clared she  had  always  expected  some  unpleasant  end 
to  Miss  Palmer's  affair ;  and  Miss  UEstrange  sobbed 
out  that  she  would  rather  have  borne  twice  as  much 
that  was  disagreeable  than  have  said  a  word,  if  she 
had  known  how  much  depended  on  Miss  Palmer's 
staying ;  *  and  now,*  she  continued,  *  to  think  of  our 
knowing  that  we  are  making  her  be  a  servant! 

As  for  me,  I  had  felt  since  the  morning  a  curious 
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sensation  which,  I  believe,  is  sometimes  the  precursor 
of  ilhiess.  I  was  very  cold,  and  kept  from  time  to 
time  entertaining  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  what  was 
going  on  around  me.  Every  fresh  thing  that  hap- 
pened, I  said  to  myself,  *  I  wonder  whether  this  is 
real ;  and  if  it  is,  I  wonder  why  I  care  so  little  about 
it.  I  wonder  whether  I  should  care  if  a  very  long 
lesson  was  set  me,  or  be  very  much  pleased  even  if 
I  saw  mamma  walking  in  at  the  door.  I  don't  think  I 
care  about  anything.* 

Miss  Morton  was  the  first  to  recall  the  girls  to 
themselves  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  most  ab- 
surd to  be  so  sorry  at  Miss  Palmer's  departure,  when 
we  had  found  her  presence  so  unwelcome,  and  when 
she  had  done  so  much  to  make  herself  disagreeable ; 

*  Besides,'  she  said,  *  you  know  we  did  not  adopt  that 
cold  manner  which  she  had  called  unkind,  till  we  felt 
quite  sure  that  she  more  than  deserved  it.' 

*  That  does  not  signify  at  all,'  said  Miss  L'Estrange, 
sobbing;  *it  has  ruined  her  prospects  for  life.  Oh, 
I  am  so  sorry  !     Oh,  poor  thing — poor  thing !' 

*  Mary,'  said  Miss  Morton,  giving  her  a  slight  push, 

*  how  can  you  give  way  so  before  these  children  ! 
Pray  be  reasonable.* 

'  And  all  about  my  rubbishing  polyanthus,'  sobbed 
Belle,  half  resentfully.  *  I'll  never  be  unkind  to  any 
one  again,  however  much  she  deserves  it !' 

*  I  am  sure  she  deserves  it,  and  a  great  deal  more,* 
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said  Miss  Morton,  quite  calmly ;  *  her  suffering  for 
this  fault  does  not  make  her  innocent  of  it.' 

I  believe  this  kind  of  conversation  went  on  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  we  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  Miss  Palmer's  uncle  might  not  be  relating 
what  had  passed  to  Madame,  and  considering  what 
we  should  say  in  our  own  defence,  when  Massey  came 
in  again,  and  said  to  me,  *  Miss  West,  you  are  wanted, 
if  you  please.' 

I  went  into  the  hall  with  the  same  dreary  sense  of 
unreality  upon  me,  and  there  I  saw  Miss  Palmer, 
her  boxes,  her  music-books,  her  parrot  in  his  cage, 
and  all  her  possessions,  standing  at  the  street  door. 
There  was  a  chaise  outside,  and  her  uncle  stood  by  it, 
giving  some  directions. 

*  Going!  Miss  Palmer?'  I  exclaimed,  in  conster- 
nation. 

*  I  have  taken  leave  of  Madame,'  she  answered  \ 
and  pale  as  she  still  was,  there  was  a  peaceful  kind 
of  happiness  in  her  face  which  went  to  my  heart,  for 
I  felt  how  more  than  glad,  how  thankful  she  was,  to 
be  away  from  us.  The  parrot,  as  usual,  was  making 
a  great  noise— screaming,  fluttering,  and  climbing 
about  with  his  beak  and  claws — *  Here's  a  state  of 
things  !'  he  screamed  out,  as  I  went  up  to  his  mistress, 
*ha!  ha!  ha!'  It  was  astonishing  how  often  this 
sentence  of  his  seemed  appropriate  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 
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*  Dear,'  said  Miss  Palmer,  *  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  kiss  you  and  wish  you  good-bye.' 

*  Are  you  really  going  then  ?'  I  inquired.  *  Oh, 
then,  let  me  tell  the  girls ;  they  are  some  of  them  very 
sorry,  particularly  Miss  UEstrange/ 

She  hesitated,  and^  then  answered  with  that  same 
look  of  serenity,  *  I  could  not  expect  that  they  should 
like  to  see  me  after  I  have  said  that  about  them  to 
my  uncle ;  but  I  will  send  a  message.  I  am  going  with 
my  dear  uncle,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
I  shall  never  think  that  they  meant  me  to  know  that 
they  disliked  me.  They  were  not  aware,  I  believe, 
how  much  they  showed  it.  I  was  not  brought  up  to  be 
such  a  lady  as  they  are,  and  they  must  see  the  differ- 
ence, I  know.  I  am  so  grieved  that  I  spoke  unkindly 
of  them,  now  that  I  am  going  such  a  long,  long 
journey.  It  seems  as  if  what  I  said  could  not  be 
true.  When  they  know  that  I  am  never  coming  back 
any  more,  I  am  sure  they  will  excuse  whatever  it  was 
that  they  disliked.' 

She  paused  so  long,  that  I  said  to  her,  *  Is  that  the 
message,  Miss  Palmer?' 

^  O,  no,'  she  replied ;  *  I  wish  I  could  make  a  good 
message.' 

'  It  would  be  much  better  just  to  come  and  take 
leave  of  them,'  I  pleaded ;  *  and  I  will  tell  them  about 
the  message  too.' 

She  still  hesitated;  but  as  I  took  her  hand,  and 
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drew  her  towards  the  school-room  door,  she  gave  way, 
and  suffered  me  to  usher  her  in  and  explain  her  errand. 

As  she  advanced  into  the  room  all  her  composure 
left  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears ;  the  girls  crowded 
about  her,  and  all  kissed  her — some,  perhaps,  because 
they  felt  compunction,  some  because  they  wished  to 
be  magnanimous  at  the  last,  and  some  because  the 
others  did. 

She  seemed  struggling  to  speak,  and  said  in  broken 
sentences  that  she  should  always  think  affectionately 
of  them,  and  that  she  hoped  they  would  forgive  her 
for  going  in  this  way;  but  the  old  shyness  so  much 
overcame  her  that  she  could  scarcely  make  herself 
intelligible,  and,  her  uncle  calling  her  from  without, 
she  drew  down  her  veil,  and,  after  kissing  me,  hastily 
withdrew. 

We  followed  her  into  the  hall;  her  baggage  was 
put  into  the  chaise,  and  Madame  took  leave  of 
her ;  Miss  Palmer  was  lifted  in,  and  the  little  chaise 
drove  off. 

Madame  seemed  depressed,  and  remarked  that  Miss 
Palmer's  uncle  had  appeared  rather  in  a  hurry  to  take 
his  niece  away,  and  had  said  that,  as  he  should  not  be 
passing  that  way  again  for  a  long  time,  he  hoped  she 
would  excuse  it. 

It  was  evident  from  her  manner  to  us,  which  was 
not  at  all  different  from  usual,  that  no  other  reason 
had  been  given. 
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The  rain  was  over,  and  the  wet  flowers  were  bright 
in  the  sunshine ;  it  was  very  wann,  and  I  remember 
that  there  was  so  Httle  wind  that  the  fallen  petals  of 
the  peonies  lay  in  heaps  under  them,  and  were  not 
blown  away,  and  on  the  grass  beneath  the  two  haw- 
thorn-trees there  were  patches  as  white  as  snow. 

Madame  soon  withdrew  to  her  sick  child,  who  was 
now  awake ;  therefore,  we  four  of  the  second  class 
went  up  to  our  own  room. 

I  remember  seeing  Massey  there,  already  beginning 
to  take  down  the  little  blue  bed  that  had  been  Miss 
Palmer's;  my  schoolfellows  began  to  question  her, 
but  the  curious  sensation  had  so  much  increased  in 
my  head  that  I  only  wished  she  would  make  haste  and 
finish  her  operations,  that  I  might  lie  down  on  my 
own  bed  and  rest. 

I  was  soon  able  to  do  this,  and  Massey,  looking 
very  much  surprised,  inquired  if  I  felt  unwell. 

*  Oh  no,'  I  replied,  but  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  had 
a  curious  feeling  in  my  head.  Massey  observed  that 
it  was  a  strange  thing,  and  she  thought  we  were  all 
going  to  be  ill  together,  for  when  Miss  Palmer 
came  up-stairs  she  was  so  giddy  that  she  was  obliged 
to  take  sal  volatile,  and  thought  she  should  have 
fainted. 

Never  had  a  bed  been  such  a  luxury  before.  I 
drew  the  quilt  over  my  shoulders  and  lay  quietly 
listening  to  the  conversation  going  on  around  me,  till 
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Massey  recurred  to  the  subject  of  Miss  Palmer's 
departure.  *  She  seemed  very  much  pleased  to  be 
going  away,  poor  dear!'  said  Massey,  sagely  shaking 
her  head ;  *  not  that  she  said  a  word  to  me  like  that, 
but  I  know,  I  know.' 

*  What  do  you  know,  Massey  ?'  asked  Belle. 
Massey  was  counting  the  curtain-rings,  and  did  not 

answer  till  she  had  run  them  all  on  to  a  tape,  and 
tied  them  up;  then,  with  that  unexcited  quietude  of 
manner  which  sometimes  gained  unusual  attention  for 
what  she  said,  she  observed — 

*  If  anybody  had  told  me  beforehand  that  you 
young  ladies  were  so  proud  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it.' 

*  Proud  !'  repeated  Belle,  with  genuine  surprise. 

*I  am  sure  I've  been  very  sorry  ever  since,'  con- 
tinued Massey,  *  that  I  told  you  about  her  uncle  not 
being  such  a  gentleman  as  your  papas.  That  was  just 
what  Madame  wished  you  not  to  know.' 

*  What  has  that  to  do  with  our  being  proud  ?'  asked 
Juliet. 

*  Well,  miss,'  replied  Massey,  '  if  you  are  not  proud, 
why  did  you  always  make  Miss  Palmer  keep  her  dis- 
tance, and  always  speak  so  coldly  to  her?' 

*  Massey,  you  are  quite  wrong — quite  mistaken,' 
cried  Belle,  whose  blood  boiled  at  the  hint  that  we 
had  ill-used  Miss  Palmer  because  she  was  in  an  inferior 
position. 
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Massey  smiled  with  a  tranquillity  much  more  aggra- 
vating than  direct  denial  would  have  been,  and  con- 
tinued, *  But  I  will  say  for  Miss  Palmer,  that  never 
was  a  young  lady  that  gave  me  so  little  trouble,  and 
always  kept  her  drawers  so  neat* 

*  I  say  you  are  quite  mistaken,*  repeated  Belle. 

*  In  thinking  you  and  Miss  Palmer  were  not  com- 
fortable together,  did  you  mean,  miss?*  asked  Massey, 
as  quietly  as  before,  and  without  looking  oflf  her 
work. 

*  Massey,  you  don't  understand,*  said  Juliet ;  *  it 
was  not  because  we  are  proud  that  we  were  unfriendly 
with  Miss  Palmer.* 

'  Miss  Palmer  was  never  obliging  to  us,'  added 
Margaret. 

*  We  were  always  uncomfortable  from  the  very  day 
she  came,'  continued  Belle. 

*  Indeed,  miss,'  replied  Massey,  with  respectful  at- 
tention, but  not  as  if  she  took  any  particular  interest 
in  the  matter ;  *  well,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  but 
I  thought  she  seemed  very  obliging  at  first,  young 
ladies.' 

*  She  never  was,*  said  Juliet,  *  never.* 

*  Well,  miss,'  said  Massey,  *  excuse  me,  but  I  think 
you  forget  about  those  flowers  that  she  bought  for 
you ;  that  was  obliging,  I  think,  for  you  never  could 
have  had  them  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her.' 

*  Bought  them  for  us !'   cried  Margaret,   laughing 
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scornfully,  *  for  us,  indeed  !   Why,  Massey,  she  bought 
them  for  herself,  and  planted  them  in  her  own  garden.' 

*  I  mean,*  said  Massey,  *  those  flowers  that  she 
bought  of  that  man — ^you  know,  young  ladies,  the 
man  that  was  going  away  before  you  came  in  from 
your  walk.' 

*  Well,'  said  Belle,  *  so  do  we  mean  those  flowers.' 

*  But  she  didn't  buy  those  for  herself,'  said  Massey, 
*  because  I  helped  her  to  choose  them,  and  she  asked 
me  how  much  I  thought  you  would  like  to  give  for 
them.'  Then  looking  up  and  observing  our  breath- 
less attention,  she  continued,  *  Miss  Palmer  came  to 
me  as  I  was  ironing  in  the  laundry,  and  told  me  that 
the  man  she  had  heard  talked  of  was  come,  and 
that  you  would  be  so  disappointed,  and  hadn't  she 
better  venture  to  choose  out  the  best  for  you  ?  So  I 
said,  **  Yes,  to  be  sure,  miss ;"  and  she  asked  me  to 
come  and  help  her  to  make  a  bargain,  and  she  gave 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  them ;  and  after  that  I 
helped  her  to  carry  them  to  the  gravel-walk  against 
you  came  home.' 

Belle  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stood  gazing  at 
Massey  mute  and  motionless,  while  Juliet  and  Mar- 
garet began  to  cross-question  Massey,  which  only 
made  her  more  positive  in  her  narrative.  Miss  Palmer 
had  never  hinted  at  meaning  to  keep  the  flowers  her- 
self, she  said ;  and  if  she  had  not  given  them  to  us, 
it  must  have  been  because  she  was  too  shy. 
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Thus  the  ground  on  which  we  haxi  founded  all  our 
prejudice  against  Miss  Palmer  was  pushed  from  under 
our  feet,  and  all  her  subsequent  conduct  seemed  to 
change.  We  acknowledged  that  it  was  kind  in  her 
to  have  purchased  the  plants  for  us ;  but  when 
Massey  remarked  that  she  wondered  why  she  had 
not  given  them  to  us,  we  could  not  reply,  for  we 
felt  that  our  behaviour  and  our  offended  pride  had 
so  checked  and  embarrassed  her,  that  she  could  not 
do  it  at  the  time ;  and,  afterwards,  they  were  so 
much  broken  and  spoilt,  that  they  were  not  worth 
giving. 

My  schoolfellows  sat  a  while  deep  in  thought ; 
then  they  said  they  should  go  and  tell  all  this  to  Miss 
L'Estrange,  and  I  was  left  on  my  bed,  where  I  pre- 
sently fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  till 
the  tea-bell  rang. 

That  evening  we  were  not  left  without  the  presence 
of  the  teachers ;  little,  therefore,  could  be  said  about 
Miss  Palmer,  but  it  was  evident  that  Massey's  story 
had  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  school,  and  Miss 
L'Estrange  particularly  declared  that  she  would  never 
rest  till  she  had  made  some  reparation. 

The  next  morning  Nannette  was  extremely  ill,  and 
Madame  sent  down  to  request  that  the  lessons  might 
go  on  as  usual ;  but  I  felt  scarcely  able  to  do  mine, 
and  longed  to  lie  down  on  my  bed  and  rest. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  was  ill,  but  thought  it  strange 
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that  I  should  shiver  when  the  sun  was  shining  so 
brightly ;  afterwards  I  thought  it  equally  strange  that 
I  should  be  so  hot,  and  feel  so  cross  and  irritable  with 
everything  and  everybody. 

The  lessons  appeared  to  go  on  in  a  dream  that  had 

many  changes,  and  ypt,  when  at  length  Dr.  G 

came  in,  and,  after  speaking  to  the  teachers,  said 
cheerfully,  *Are  there  any  young  ladies  here  that 
have  never  had  the  measles  ? '  and  I  answered,  *  Yes, 
I  have  not,'  I  had  no  intention  of  deceiving  him 
when  I  replied  to  his  further  questions  that  I  felt 
quite  well. 

He  informed  us  that  Nannette  had  got  the  measles. 
Juliet  and  I  were  the  only  pupils  that  had  not  had 
this  complaint.  Juliet's  parents  were  in  India,  but 
Miss  Quain  said  she  supposed  that  I  should  imme- 
diately be  sent  home. 

*  I  must  not  have  her  sent  home,*  said  Dr.  G . 

*  She  is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  it.  Would  you  like  to 
go  and  lie  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  very  much,'  I  replied,  and  Miss  Quain 
made  no  objection ;  so  he  led  me  to  the  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  there  was  a  delightful  scent  of 
geraniums,  and  where,  the  green  blinds  being  let 
down,  there  was  a  soft,  cool  shade. 

I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow ;  all  those  miserable 
feelings  vanished,  and  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  at  length   I   awoke.    Miss   L'Estrange  was. 
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standing  by  me,  and  I  saw  Massey  coming  into  the 
room  with  a  tray  and  some  plates  upon  it. 

' How  are  you  now,  my  pet?'  said  Miss  UEstrange, 
kneeling  down  by  me,  and  kissing  me. 

I  answered  as  before  that  I  was  very  well,  and  was 
very  glad  to  find  that  now  I  was  neither  hot  nor 
cross. 

*  Dr.  G says  you  may  have  your  dinner  if  you 

like,'  she  then  said  ;  *  and  after  that  you  may  go  for 
half  an  hour  into  the  sunshine.' 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  repeated,  '  If  I  like  I  may 
have  my  dinner  ? — oh  yes,  I  like,  of  course.' 

Massey  accordingly  put  the  tray  before  me,  and  I 
sat  up  and  enjoyed  my  dinner ;  but  after  this  I  was 
by  no  means  able  to  go  out,  and  was  very  glad  to  let 
Massey  carry  me  upstairs  and  put  me  to  bed. 

There  I  lay  very  quietly  watching  Miss  L'Estrange, 
whom  Madame,  at  her  own  request,  had  constituted 
my  nurse.  She  sat  at  work,  and  now  and  then  spoke 
to  me  very  affectionately  and  properly,  telling  me  that 
I  was  going  to  be  ill ;  that  I  must  try  to  be  patient, 
and  pray  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  1  might  shortly 
get  well  again. 

I  assented,  and  liked  to  hear  her  talk ;  but,  in  my 
childish  heart,  I  felt  all  the  importance  of  being  ill, 
and  having  other  people  anxious  about  me,  especially 
when  the  girls  came  in  one  by  one  on  tiptoe  to  ask 
YiOYf  I  was,  and  to  condole  with  me.     At  five  o'clock 
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the  second  class  came  up-stairs,  and,  having  dressed 
themselves,  very  quietly  went  into  the  garden.  Be- 
tween sleeping,  and  talking,  and  watching  my  kind 
nurse,  a  long  time  seemed  to  pass,  till  suddenly  some 
very  quick,  and  not  at  all  cautious,  footsteps  came 
rushing  up  the  stairs,  and,  to  my  very  great  terror, 
Belle  darted  into  the  room,  crying  and  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  sister  alternately  questioned 
and  soothed  her ;  she  could  neither  speak  nor  control 
herself,  and  the  room  was  half  full  of  girls,  some 
amazed,  some  crying,  some  arguing,  before  a  single 
coherent  sentence  was  uttered  that  could  throw  any 
light  on  this  strange  proceeding. 

Miss  L'Estrange  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  quite 
bewildered.  At  length  I  distinguished  Margaret's 
voice — '  It  was  the  rabbit,'  she  exclaimed  ;  *  it  was 
Speck.' 

*  Well,  what  of  the  rabbit  ?' 

Several  voices  answered,  some  lamenting,  some 
contradicting ;  till  suddenly  remembering  me  and 
that  she  should  have  kept  me  quiet.  Miss  L'Estrange 
sent  them  all  away  excepting  Belle,  and  used  what 
means  she  could  to  calm  and  pacify  her.  Belle,  how- 
ever, could  not  attend  to  her  entreaties;  but  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  knees  before  her  sister,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  lap,  and  declared  that  she  should  never  be 
happy  again,  and  that  the  rabbit  had  done  it  all. 
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*  What  can  this  mean  ?'  said  Miss  UEstrange. 
'Prosper/  sobbed  Belle,  *  Prosper  said  last  night 

that  he'd  seen  him.' 

*  Well,  my  dear/  asked  her  sister,  *  what  then  ?* 

*  We  went — we  went  between  the  rows  of  hops  to 
look  for  him.' 

*And  you  fomid  him,  I  suppose?'  suggested  her 
sister,  looking  more  and  more  surprised. 

*  And  we  peeped  between,'  proceeded  Belle,  '  and 
he  was  sitting — sitting  up  and  eating;  and  Prosper 
said' — ^here  a  fresh  burst  of  tears,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  she  went  on.  *  But  we  startled  him 
away,  and  he  left  his  leaves  and  things  lying  on  the 
ground  ;  and  Prosper  said ^ 

*  Well,  what  did  Prosper  say  ?'  exclaimed  her  sister, 
getting  out  of  patience. 

There  were  more  sobs,  then  Belle  went  on — *  And 
Prosper  said  he  had  cut  off  the  parsley-stalks  as  clean 
as  if  he  had  done  it  with  a  knife  ;  and  so — and  so  he 
had.' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  change  of  counte- 
nance with  which  Miss  L'Estrange  heard  these  words. 
*  As  clean  as  a  knife,'  she  murmured  to  herself,  with  a 
sort  of  consternation  ;  and  then  I  remembered  when 
and  where  I  had  heard  this  said  before. 

*  Could  a  rabbit  have  done  that  ?'  said  Miss 
L'Estrange,  apparently  quite  shocked. 

*  He  did  those  in  the  hop-ground,'  said  Belle,  crying 
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piteously ;  *  and  when  he  saw  us,  he  left  them  lying 
round  just  like  the  leaves  of  my  black  polyanthus. 
Oh,  Mary,  what  are  we  to  do  to  make  amends  to  Miss 
Palmer?' 

Before  her  sister  could  answer.  Miss  Ashley  came 
in,  and,  quietly  shutting  the  door,  sat  down  on  my  bed 
and  said,  *  Is  not  this  a  terrible  business,  Mary  ? — 
what  is  to  be  done  ?' 
^  *  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  mistake  ?'  said  her  friend. 

*  Impossible,'  was  the  reply.  *  If  you  had  seen  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  you  would  have  known  at  once  that 
that  was  how  the  polyanthus  was  cut ;  and  here  have 
we  absolutely  hunted  an  innocent  girl  out  of  the  school 
for  want  of  knowing  this  before.  Mary,  why  don't 
you  speak  ? — what  shall  we  do  ?' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Miss  UEstrange,  in 
a  desponding  tone  of  voice. 

*  It  was  a  most  cruel,  unwarrantable  prejudice  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  oh,  how  I  wish  she  was  in  the 
house  to  hear  me  say  so !  Oh,  Mary,  how  could  we 
give  into  it  ?' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  repeated  Miss  L'Estrange, 
more  sadly  still. 

I  listened  with  great  interest;  but  the  feeling  of 
unreality  was  stronger  than  ever,  and,  as  my  head 
ached,  I  was  not  very  sorry  when  Madame,  reappear- 
ing with  Dr.  G ^  sent  them  all  out  of  the  room, 

and  sent  Massey  in  their  place.     And  now  followed 
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such  confusion  as  I  remember  to  this  day.  There  was 
nothing  that  did  not  seem  to  change  as  I  looked  at  it: 
white  rabbits  were  running  over  the  coverlet,  but  I 
could  not  reach  to  stroke  them ;  amber  necklaces  were 
under  the  pillows,  but  I  vainly  tried  to  find  them; 
curious  plants  were  growing  all  over  the  floor,  and 
curious  birds  were  walking  about  among  them ;  papa 
and  mamma  were  looking  at  me  through  the  window, 
but  they  never  came  in,  nor  spoke  to  me ;  and  I  was 
always  doing  multiplication  sums,  that  got  longer  and 
longer,  and  never  came  right 

The  time  did  not  appear  to  be  long.  Sometimes  I 
saw  a  lamp  in  the  room ;  then  again  the  sun  would 
be  shining  in ;  after  that  I  saw  three  stars  glittering 
in  the  cool  summer  sky,  and  watched  them  as  they 
seemed  to  get  entangled  among  the  walnut-boughs 
before  they  set. 

At  last  I  woke,  and  found  that  I  could  not  lift  up  my 
head.  It  was  morning  ;  I  thought  what  a  long  dream 
I  had  had,  and  felt  very  weak ;  but  Massey  was  sitting 
by  me,  so  I  asked  her  why  she  had  not  put  out  my 
clean  frock,  as  it  was  Wednesday. 

*  Wednesday,*  said  Massey,  very  gently ;  *  no  miss, 
this  is  Thursday.* 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  but  thought  I  knew 
better  than  she  did ;  and  when  I  had  drunk  some  tea, 
I  remarked,  that  if  this  was  next  Thursday,  I  won- 
dered where  Wednesday  was  gone  to. 
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*This  is  not  next  Thursday,'  said  Massey;  *this 
is  the  Thursday  after.'  So  I  thought  it  was  of  no 
use  arguing  with  such  a  person,  and  asked  her  how 
far  Miss  Palmer  had  got  by  this  time. 

*  What  made  you  think  of  her,  miss  ? '  said  Massey. 
'  Well,  be  she  far,  or  be  she  near,  I'll  answer  for  it  she 
has  had  the  measles,  for  she  was  taken  before  she  left 
just  as  you  were.' 

Just  then  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  passage,  for  my 
door  was  ajar.  I  thought  to  myself,  *  That  is  exactly 
how  papa  walks.'  The  footsteps  came  on  nearer, 
some  one  ^entered ;  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  that 
it  was  my  papa,  and  that  he  was  standing  looking  at 
me;  I  could  not  speak  for  joy,  but  Massey  said, 
*  Miss  West  is  wonderfully  better  this  morning, 
sir.' 

Presently,  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  swept  softly 
across  the  floor,  and  my  contentment  was  complete. 
I  was  sure  it  was  my  mother's  dress,  and  so  it  proved 
to  be. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  quiet  day  I  was  so  much 
better  that  I  could  talk  to  my  parents ;  I  asked  after 
Nannette,  and  was  told  that  she  had  been  very  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  was  recovering,  but  slowly.  I  then 
inquired  about  Miss  Palmer,  but  my  mother  had 
never  heard  her  name,  so  I  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented for  the  present  with  my  ignorance. 

Very  quietly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  quickly,  the  time 
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passed ;  and  some  time  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  I  awoke,  and  found  Miss  UEstrange  sitting 
by  me ;  I  heard  mamma  tell  her  that  I  was  not  to  be 
fatigued,  but  that,  if  she  could  say  what  she  wished 
me  to  hear  in  a  few  words,  I  might  listen  to  it 

Almost  as  shortly,  therefore,  as  I  now  relate  the 
circumstance.  Miss  L'Estrange  told  me  how  anxious 
they  had  all  been  to  write  to  Miss  Palmer,  and  ac-** 
knowledge  their  error;  to  tell  her  what  they  had 
discovered  about  the  black  polyanthus,  and  what 
Massey  had  told  us  of  her  buying  the  flowers  for  us. 
*  But  we  did  not  know  her  uncle's  address,*  she  con- 
tinued; *and  it  was  only  two  days  ago  that  we 
happened  to  hear  it,  through  a  farmer  who  knows 
him.  So  we  have  written  a  long  letter  to  her,' 
she  said,  *  asking  her  forgiveness,  and  begging  her 
to  persuade  her  uncle  that  we  shall  be  extremely 
friendly  and  affectionate  to  her  if  she  may  come  back 
again,  and  that  we  shall  try  to  make  up  to  her  for 
our  past  unkindness  ;  we  have  made  up  a  little  parcel, 
in  which  we  have  each  sent  her  something  to  keep  for 
our  sakes,  and  we  thought  you  would  like  also  to  send 
her  something.* 

I  said  I  should,  and  chose  a  little  locket  out  of  my 
stores  to  be  sent.  The  letter  was  then  read,  and  all 
the  pretty  little  presents  were  shown  to  me. 

The  parcel,  she  told  me,  was  to  go  by  railway ;  and 
then  she  left  me  to  enjoy  all  the  peace  and  rest  of 
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convalescence,  doubly  pleasant  to  me  because  my 
parents  were  so  constantly  with  me. 

The  next  day  I  was  so  much  better  that  I  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  little  consequence  of  seeing  all 
the  girls,  as  they  came  in  with  my  mother's  consent  to 
speak  to  me. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  morning;  I  was  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  I  had  been  extremely  ill, 
and  I  saw  in  the  faces  of  my  father  and  mother  some- 
thing of  that  rest  and  peace  seldom  felt  but  after 
anxiety.  My  mother  was  reclining  on  a  couch  where 
I  could  see  her,  my  father  sitting  by  me ;  he  had 
been  reading,  and  an  open  Bible  was  still  in  his  hand. 
I  reflected  on  what  he  had  said,  and  was  grateful 
for  them  that  God  had  spared  their  only  child ; 
and  for  myself  that  I  might  yet  live  to  be  useful  and 
thankful. 

Miss  UEstrange  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  my  little 
bed.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  still  and  rest; 
the  flies  were  humming  in  the  sunny  windows,  the 
birds  were  singing  outside,  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
were  rocking  across  the  white  blinds ;  everything 
about  me  was  orderly,  cheerful,  and  quiet 

My  thoughts  naturally  recurred  to  Miss  Palmer; 
I  wondered  whether  she  would  return  to  school,  and 
began  to  consider  what  I  could  do  to  show  my  sorrow 
for  the  past. 

Just    then   Massey  came    in,   and    said    to   Miss 
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L'Estrange,  '  There  is  a  parcel  for  you,  miss,  from 
the  railway.' 

My  father,  thinking  perhaps  that  she  would  like 
to  open  it  in  my  room,  left  us  to  ourselves  and 
went  out, 

I  could  not  help  noticing  that  this  was  precisely  like 
what  we  had  sent  to  Miss  Palmer.  Miss  L'Estrange 
hastily  untied  the  string,  and  out  came  our  own 
packet,  precisely  as  we  had  sent  it,  excepting  that  the 
seals  were  broken. 

She  looked  at  first  astonished,  and  then  inexpres- 
sibly hurt.  '  Is  it  possible,'  she  said,  quite  pale  with 
the  pain  this  prompt  return  of  her  own  presents  had 
given  her — '  is  it  possible  that  she  refuses  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  declines  to  accept  our  keepsakes,  or  even 
to  read  our  letter  ?' 

My  story  is  nearly  concluded ;  I  will  not  detail 
how  we  turned  over  the  contents  of  the  parcel,  how 
we  examined  the  seals  of  our  letter  and  saw  that 
she  had  opened  them,  how  we  questioned  with  one 
another  as  to  why  she  had  returned  them  so  quickly. 

We  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  any  reparation. 
I  looked  up  during  the  examination,  and  saw  niy 
mother's  eyes  fixed  on  a  little  note  which  had  dropped 
from  the  parcel  upon  the  bed.   ■ 

At  the  same  instant  Miss  L'Estrange  snatched  it 
up,  shivered  as  she  opened  it,  and  closed  her  eyes  as 
if  she  did  not  dare  to  read  it     I  took  it  from  her,  for 
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a  terrible  dread  of  what  might  be  its  contents  struck 
through  my  heart.  Our  apologies  and  reparation  had 
come  too  late.  The  writer  said  she  had  been  re- 
quested to  return  this  parcel  and  its  contents  to  the 
young  ladies,  for  that  Miss  Palmer  had  died  that 
morning  at  seven  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

N  a  little  two-roomed  cottage,  which  stood 
in  a  dingle  apart  from  other  habitations, 
an  old  woman  lay  fast  asleep  One  Sunday 
morning. 

There  was  a  brook  a  little  below  the  cottage ;  a 
wooden  bridge  crossed  it,  and  a  great  many  elm  and 
ash  trees  grew  near,  giving  shelter  to  a  colony  of 
rooks;  but  their  cheerful  clamour,  and  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  which  shot  athwart  the  dingle  and  came  in 
between  the  openings  of  her  window-cuitain,  did  not 
rouse  her,  for  she  was  daily  accustomed  to  waken 
when  her  cuckoo  clock  struck  six  (and  even  in  sleep 
we  wait  for  a  sound  habitually  heard)  j  but  that  morn- 
ing the  old  woman  slept  out  her  sleep  tUl  she  was 
satisfied,  and  woke  of  her  own  accord,  for  her  clock 
had  run  down.     When  she  had  risen  and  had  made 
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her  fire,  she  said,  *  How  bright  the  sun  is  this  morn- 
ing !  It  seems  almost  as  if  it  hung  higher  than 
usual !  *  And  when,  after  leisurely  preparation,  she 
had  eaten  her  breakfast,  washed  her  cup  and  put  it 
by,  and  shaken  out  her  best  Sunday  shawl  from  its 
folds,  she  opened  her  door  and  said,  *  Lucky  is  it 
that  the  walk  to  church  is  such  a  shady  one,  for  I 
never  knew  a  hotter  day  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.' 

So  she  put  on  her  decent  black  bonnet  and  her 
other  Sunday  apparel,  and  set  forth  to  church  across 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  brook. 

The  dingle  was  a  long  one,  and  when  she  emerged 
from  it  she  came  out  on  a  common ;  but  she  did  not 
hear  the  distant  church-bells.  So,  the  walk  being 
long,  she  took  it  leisurely,  for  she  thought  herself  early. 
What  was  her  surprise,  when  she  at  last  entered  the 
open  church-door,  to  find  the  sermon  just  over,  and 
the  clergyman  about  to  give  the  blessing ! 

She  went  to  her  seat  notwithstanding,  for  she  was 
tired  and  bewildered  ;  she  hardly  knew  indeed  at  first 
whether  she  had  overslept  herself,  or  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  risen  at  cockcrow.  As  the  people  rose 
from  their  knees,  however,  she  observed  the  clean 
white  cloth  on  the  communion-table,  and  thought  to 
herself  that  she  had  not  come  for  nothing,  for  she 
could  stay  for  the  sacrament,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  time  for  the  service. 
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Just  as  she  had  quite  decided  this  point,  and  the 
children  and  all  those  persons  who  did  not  intend 
to  receive  the  sacrament  had  withdrawn  from  the 
church,  it  suddenly  flashed  into  her  mind  that  she 
had  but  one  piece  of  money  in  her  pocket,  and  that 
was  a  two-shilling  piece. 

*  And  two  shillings  is  a  vast  deal  of  money  for  such 
as  I  am  to  lay  in  the  plate  for  charity  to  the  poor,* 
she  thought ;  *  I  am  but  a  poor  woman  myself,  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  have  no  one  to  save  for  since  I  lost  my 
Pamela/ 

She  felt  uncomfortable  about  this  money.  There 
were  several  improvident,  dirty,  and  idle  families  in 
the  parish,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  the  clergyman,  sometimes 
let  the  sacrament  money  go  their  way,  because  they 
were  so  importunate  in  begging,  and  yet  the  sickness 
and  want  that  they  complained  of  were  often  the 
result  of  their  own  faults,  and  when  that  was  not 
the  case,  thought  the  widow,  *  their  sickness  and  want 
are  no  worse  to  bear  than  what  is  borne  silently  by 
honester  and  more  decent  folk.*  The  widow  on  this 
looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  neighbour  close 
at  hand  who  would  change  her  two-shilling  piece  into 
lesser  coins  ;  but,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  ask  this  favour,  the  clergyman  had  begun  to  read, 
and  shortly  her  wandering  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  beautiful  words, — 

'  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord.* 
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The  widow  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  ^  The 
Lord  is  welcome  to  it,*  she  thought.  ^  I  am  willing  to 
give  it  to  Him,  let  alone  lending/ 

*  And  look,*  proceeded  the  reader,  ^  what  he  layeth 
out,  it  shall  be  paid  him  again.* 

*  In  heaven,*  thought  the  old  woman,  and  put  it  in 
the  plate.  *  Is  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  grudge 
it,  I  that  have  money  in  the  savings-bank,  and  that 
have  nobody  to  save  for  now  my  poor  Pamela*s  gone. 
Ah,  dear  child  !  the  Lord  forgive  her,  and  bless  her,  if 
she's  living  yet,  for  I  shall  never  see  her  more.* 

The  widow  had  lived  nearly  twelve  years  in  the 
little  cottage  in  the  dingle,  and  when  first  she  had 
come  to  it  she  was  bowed  down  with  sickness  and 
sorrow. 

None  of  the  farmers'  wives  knew  much  of  her,  and 
the  labourers*  wives  did  not  presume  to  be  familiar; 
for  Widow  Maclean  *  held  herself  rather  high,* — that 
is,  she  hated  dirt,  disorder,  and  all  manner  of  impro- 
vidence ;  she  always  kept  herself  neat  and  her  cottage 
tidy;  moreover  she  could  live  without  going  out  to 
work,  and,  though  she  added  to  her  small  means  by 
knitting  stockings  for  sale,  she  had  an  annuity  which 
her  husband  had  left  her,  and  which  was  more  than 
half  enough  to  support  her.  Out  of  this  and  her  earn- 
ings (being  of  a  saving  turn,  and  anxious  to  make 
things  go  as  far  as  possible)  she  had  laid  up  no  less  a 
sum  than  eleven  pounds  in  a  neighbouring  savings- 
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bank.  This  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  Mr.  Dixon's  housekeeper  was  often  intrusted  by 
the  widow  to  convey  her  book  and  a  few  extra  shillings 
to  be  added  to  her  credit,  when  she  went  shopping  for 
her  master  to  the  market  town ;  and  she,  being  pleased 
with  the  commission,  took  care  that  her  friends  should 
know  of  it,  and  boasted  of  the  widow's  money  with 
almost  as  much  complacence  as  if  it  had  been  her  own. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  day  following  this  long 
morning  slumber,  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  housekeeper, 
stepped  in  about  tea-time  to  say  that  she  was  going  tcx 
the  town  the  next  morning.  *  And  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  you,  ma'am,'  she  proceeded,  *it  will  be  with  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  for  Mr.  Dixon  is  gone  out,  and  has 
left  orders  that  the  lad  shall  drive  me  over  in  the  gig. 
I  am  going  to  see  about  a  new  drugget  that  is  wanted 
for  his  study,  so  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  on  my 
hands,  if  I  suit-  myself  at  Higgins's,  and  I  suppose  it's 
no  use  going  elsewhere,  for  he  always  has  the  best 
patterns.' 

*  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,'  said  Mrs.  Maclean ; 
*but  I  never  like  to  trouble  the  gentleman  at  the 
savings  bank  with  less  than  five  shillings  at  a  time ; 
and  I  have  not  as  much  as  that  to  spare  just  now. 
And  so  Mr.  Dixon  wants  a  new  drugget?  Dear, 
dear,'  she  continued,  *  it  seems  but  a  few  days  since 
I  went  over  the  house  with  you  when  he  came  to  us, 
and  everything  was  fresh  and  new.' 

a    K 
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*  True  enough,  ma'am/  replied  the  housekeeper ; 
*but  druggets  are  awful  wear.  It's  the  cheap  things 
that  empties  one's  pockets  in  the  end.  Then,  I  think 
that  gentlemen  wear  thicker  boots  than  they  used  to 
do.  In  my  young  days  Mr.  Dixon's  father  never  wore 
nails  in  his  shoes — never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
unless  he  was  going  out  shooting,  and  then  he  knew 
what  was  expected  of  him,  and  kept  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room till  he  had  changed  them.  Carpets  were 
thicker,  then,  and  boots  were  thinner.  Put  these  two 
things  together,  and  you'll  not  be  surprised  at  the  bad 
wearing  of  our  study  drugget.  In  short,  the  hob-nails 
that  are  marched  about  over  all  the  carpets  are  enough 
to  beat  them  down  into  felt,  though  the  pile  might 
have  been  an  inch  thick.' 

Mrs.  Anderson  appeared  hurt,  as  if  it  had  been 
hinted  that  the  wearing  out  of  Mr.  Dixon's  carpets 
lay  at  her  door.  The  widow,  therefore,  observed  that 
it  was  lucky  he  had  somebody  to  look  after  his  furni- 
ture, and  that,  being  a  rich  man's  son,  he  could  afford 
whatever  he  wanted.  She  also  pressed  her  visitor  to 
take  tea,  and  proceeded  to  make  it. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  the  housekeeper,  *a  rich  man, 
'tis  true ;  but  Mrs.  Maclean,  I  may  say,  a  saving,  care- 
ful gentleman,  with  a  wife  who  never  let  so  much  as  a 
candle-end  be  wasted  in  the  house  if  she  knew  it' 

*  It's  not  young  Mr.  Dixon's  bringing  up,  then,' 
observed  the  widow,  ^  that  makes  him  extravsigant' 
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*  It's  not  exactly  that  he's  extravagant/  said  the 
housekeeper;  *but  young  people  don't  think  enough 
sometimes  about  the  future.  I'm  not  the  woman  to 
take  liberties ;  but  I  first  came  into  the  family  as  his 
nurse,  and  in  one  place  or  another  I've  been  with 
them  ever  since.  I  don't  say  but  that  sometimes, 
when]  he's  ordering  out  bottles  of  his  best  port  wine 
for  such  of  the  bedridden  old  pauper  men  as  would  be 
better  in  the  workhouse  by  half,  or  when  he's  sending 
out  dinner  after  dinner  (soup  and  jelly,  and  slices  off 
the  best  end  of  a  loin  of  veal  yesterday,  and  almost 
half  a  fowl  the  day  before)  to  snuflfy  old  crones  that 
are  no  better  than  they  should  be, — I  don't  say  but 
that  now  and  then  I  observe,  "  Sir,  you'll  not  be  able 
to  afford  all  this  when  you're  married,  and  have  a 
family  of  your  own  to  think  about."  "  That's  a  good 
reason,"  said  he,  the  last  time  I  named  it — "  that's  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  do  it  now.  Besides,"  said 
he,  "Nurse  (for  he  sometimes  forgets,  and  calls  me 
Nurse  still),  I  don't  intend  to  marry  !  I'm  very  com- 
fortable as  I  am.     I  don't  want  a  lady  here." ' 

*  Ah,'  said  the  widow,  shaking  her  head,  *  they're 
so  confident,  young  men  are  ;  but  his  time  will  come, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  his  time  will  come.' 

Mrs.  Anderson  passed  her  cup  for  more  tea. 

*  That's  just  my  opinion,'  she  observed ;  *  and  there- 
fore I  have  done  my  best,  ma'am,  to  keep  things 
handsome  about  him,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed^  nor 
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diat  has  an  old  property  to  keq>  up,  and  several  sons 
to  put  out  in  the  world,  cannot  spend  as  an  old 
bachelor  might' 

*  You  are  best  off  to  be  with  Mr.  Dixon,  ma'am,' 
said  the  widow.  '  It  will  all  come  back  to  him  one 
way  or  another.  I've  heard  of  a  man  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  transported  his  goods  into  heaven  before 
him,  and  was  sent  for  there  to  enjoy  them.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Dixon  is  one  of  this  sort' 

*  No  doubt,  ma'am,'  replied  the  housekeeper ;  *  but 
there  are  many  good  Christians  that  are  every  bit  as 
fit  for  this  world  as  they  are  for  the  next ;  and  I  wish 
he  was  one  of  them.  I  must  be  going  now,  and  I 
thank  you  kindly  for  a  good  cup  of  tea.' 

*  Don't  mention  it,'  said  the  widow ;  *  I  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  good  company.  It's  a  great  thing 
for  a  lone  woman  to  have  a  friend  now  and  then  to 
speak  to.' 

*  Ay,  indeed.  So  you  have  nothing  for  me  to  do  at 
the  savings-bank  ?' 

*  Well,  no,  I  thank  you,'  said  Mrs.  Maclean,  and 
she  felt  the  colour  rise  in  her  face,  for  she  thought  of 
the  two-shilling  piece.  This  money  having  been  lent 
to  the  Lord,  she  could  not  at  present  send  any  to  the 
savings-bank ;  but  though  she  was  glad  it  was  where 
it  was,  she  hoped  Mrs.'  Anderson  would  not  find  out 
anything  about  it,  or  she  might  think  her  less  fit  for 
this  world  than  even  the  young  vicar. 
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So,  Mrs.  Anderson  having  hurried  on  her  shawl  and 
taken  leave  of  her  friend,  pursued  her  way  through 
the  dingle  alone.  Her  mind  was  full  of  love  for  the 
young  clergyman  whom  she  had  nursed  and  tended  in 
his  childhood,  but  she  gave  way  to  a  little  feeling  kA. 
wrath  also  against  him,  when  she  reflected  how  he 
stood,  as  she  thought,  in  his  own  light,  and  neglected 
his  own  interest. 

She  was  a  little  stout  body,  with  a  determined 
mouth  and  a  keen  shining  eye.  All  the  people  in  the 
parish  feared  her — she  was  so  quick  at  finding  out 
imposture. 

If  the  united  desires  of  most  of  the  poor  could  have 
prevailed  to  turn  her  out  from  among  them,  Mrs.  An- 
derson would  not  have  held  her  own  in  the  hamlet 
for  a  day;  as  it  was,  she  ruled  and  reigned  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  because  she  had  Mr.  Dixon's  ear.  It  was 
she,  when  Mr.  Dixon  had  visited  a  poor  woman  for 
some  weeks,  and  had  been  much  touched  by  her  habit 
of  shedding  tears  when  he  read  to  her — it  was  she 
who,  coming  in  once  with  a  pudding  that  he  had  de- 
sired her  to  make,  had  looked  about  her  with  signi- 
ficant shrewdness,  and  finally  had  put  her  hand  under 
the  pillow  and  drawn  out  a  bottle  of  gin ;  then,  while 
the  patient  scolded,  had  remarked  to  her  that  tears 
sometimes  came  of  drinking,  and  that  she  had  better 
not  deceive  herself  into  thinking  them  a  proof  of 
piety.     She  was  much  too  discreet  at  the  time  to  say 
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any  more,  but,  while  Mr.  Dixon  sat  by  discomfited, 
she  fed  the  old  woman,  and,  setting  the  gin-bottle  on 
a  table,  went  her  way. 

Afterwards,  while  Mr.  Dixon  dined  and  she  waited 
on  him,  he  said  to  her,  *  How  came  you,  Anderson, 
to  think  of  feeling  under  the  pillow  ?' 

'  I  smelt  gin,  sir,  as  plain  as  possible,'  she  answered; 

*  and  I  knew  Molly  was  bedridden,  so  where  could  it 
be  but  close  to  her  hand  ?* 

*  You  smelt  it?' 

*  Bless  you,  sir,  yes  !  Those  sprigs  of  mint  that  lay 
on  her  bed  could  not  disguise  it' 

*  Well,'  said  the  parson,  with  a  sigh,  *  I  really  did 
think  the  old  soul  was  a  sincere  penitent.' 

Charity  believeth  all  things — Mrs.  Anderson  knew 
that :  yet  she  was  a  little  astonished  when  he  added, 

*  Perhaps  she  takes  it  as  a  medicine.' 

*  Perhaps  she  does,'  answered  the  housekeeper, 
after  a  pause ;  for  with  the  quick  instinct  of  affection 
she  was  willing  to  spare  her  sometime  nurseling  the 
pain  of  thinking  that  he  had  been  ignominiously 
cheated  by  an  ignorant,  vicious  old  woman,  taking 
her  drunken  sobs  for  the  blessed  tears  of  repentance. 
*But,  sir,  might  I  inquire  whether  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  her  money  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  I  often  give  her  a  shilling  or  two,'  was  his 
answer ;  *  and  I  geherally  see  that  she  has  her  share 
of  all  the  parish  charities.' 
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*  I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  sir,'  said  the  house- 
keeper, with  such  an  air  of  cogitation  as  if  she  would 
have  had  him  think  that  her  forthcoming  remark  had 
that  moment  entered  her  mind, — *  I  should  think,  on 
the  whole,  sir,  that  if  you  could  get  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  money  for  her,  say  in  bread,  or  in  tea, 
or  rice,  it  might  be  a  good  thing.  For,  if  she  requires 
gin  as  a  medicine,  the  parish  doctor  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide it.  What  is  he  paid  for,  indeed,  but  for  attend- 
ing to  her,  and  to  such  as  she  is  ? ' 

*I  will  not  give  her  any  more  money,'  said  the 
young  clergyman.  *  I  should  not  like  her  to  learn 
any  bad  habits  through  me/ 

When  Mrs.  Anderson  heard  the  words,  ^karn  any 
bad  habits  through  me,'  she  cast  up  her  eyes  to  the 
ceiling  behind  his  back,  as  one  who  was  taken  with  a 
mild  fit  of  despair.  But  she  contented  herself  for  the 
present  with  this  little  demonstration,  for  she  knew 
that  her  time  would  come,  and  Mr.  Dixon  did  not 
take  kindly  to  a  lesson  of  distrust,  unless  it  was 
administered  with  a  candid  dispassionate  air,  and 
without  any  apparent  desire  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression. 

He  was  a  very  sincere  person.  H)rpocrisy  seemed 
to  him  one  of  the  most  unbearable  of  sins.  He  could 
recognise  it  in  certain  glaring  cases ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  find  a  little  spice  of  it  flavouring  the 
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discourse  of  most  people  who  had  an)rthing  to  gain 
by  it 

*  She  seems  always  very  glad  to  see  you  when  you 
call,  sir/  said  the  artful  housekeeper. 

*  Yes,  yes,*  replied  Mr.  Dixon ;  *  she  is  certainly 
very  much  impressed.  Her  tears  cannot  always  be 
the  result  of  gin.* 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  was  said  rather 
severely. 

*  Certainly  not,  sir,*  answered  Mrs.  Anderson. 
*0f  course  it*s  ridiculous  to  think  that  you  would 
mistake  the  sort  of  foolish  maudlin  way  she  had  this 
morning  for  her  usual  manner  that  I  suppose  she  has 
when  she*s  crying  over  her  past  life.* 

Mr.  Dixon  coughed  rather  doubtfully.  He  had  not 
observed  any  great  difference  between  that  day  and 
former  days  as  regarded  the  tears.  The  old  woman 
had  said  she  was  crying  about  her  sins,  and  he  had 
believed  her. 

*  It  seems  a  pity  she  goes  on  telling  fortunes  so,* 
observed  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  an  indifferent  air; 
*  but  then  it's  a  temptation  no  doubt,  and,  dear  me, 
we're  all  weak  when  temptation  comes.' 

*  Does  she  ?  *  cried  Mr.  Dixon. 

*  Dear  me,  yes,  sir,  of  course  she  does !  but 
should  you  think  that  a  proof  she  was  not  a  sincere 
penitent  ?  * 
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*  I  should  indeed  ! ' 

*  She  told  our  own  housemaid's  fortune  this  day 
week ;  but  then  the  girl  went  to  her  and  asked  her. 
And  besides,  how  else  is  she  to  live,  sir  ?  for  she  won't 
take  the  parish  pay  for  fear  of  having  to  go  into  the 
house.' 

*  There,  you  evil  old  hypocrite,'  she  thought,  as  she 
quietly  cleared  away  the  dinner  ;  *  I  don't  think  your 
light  pudding  will  be  baked  in  our  oven  again  for 
some  time.' 

She  then  retired,  cheerful  at  heart ;  and  presently, 
looking  up  from  her  sewing  as  she  sat  by  the  clean 
kitchen  window,  she  saw  Mr.  Dixon  thoughtfully  walk- 
ing about  in  the  garden,  and  frowning  as  if  his  cogita- 
tions were  not  agreeable. 

*  If  I  have  made  him  uncomfortable,'  she  thought, 
*  it's  all  for  his  good,  and  for  hers  too,  for  the  matter 
of  that !  Not  that  I  would  have  interfered  just  now, 
if  new-laid  eggs  were  not  so  difficult  to  get,  and 
our  fowls  had  not  left  off  laying.  There  is  nothing 
that  suits  him  so  well  as  new-laid  eggs  for  his  break- 
fast, and  it  aggravates  me  past  bearing  (when  I've 
taken  the  trouble  to  walk  miles  to  get  them  at  the 
farm),  it  does  aggravate  me  past  bearing  to  be  told 
to  make  them  into  puddings  for  that  drunken  old 
hypocrite.  Some  folks  are  fond  of  saying.  What  a 
blessing  it  will  be  to  recognise  one  another  in  heaven  ! 
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for  my  part,  if  I  ever  get  there,  I  wish  none  of  the 
paupers  here  may  recognise  me.  WTiat  tales  theyTl 
have  to  tell  him !  It's  not  in  nature  that  they  can  like 
me.  But  we  must  take  the  bad  with  the  good.  I 
should  not  like  not  to  know  him  in  heaven,  so  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  to  shut  my  eyes  to  their  doings 
here,  or  to  his  knowing  of  my  ways  up  there,' 


CHAPTER    II. 

HIS  tale,  which  concerns  a  chosen' friend 
of  mine,  has  to  be  so  told  that  if  she  still 
lived  she  would  not. disapprove — ^that  is, 
the  places,  the  names,  and  circumstances 
have  some  of  them  been  veiled  and  disguised. 

How  I  came  to  know  the  Widow  Maclean  so  well  I 
will  not  avow,  nor  how  it  was  that  almost  to  me  ,alon<e 
she  gave  so  complete  a  confidence ;  but  I  have  now 
come  to  a  point  in  my  narration  which  must  be  care- 
fully and  distinctly  told,  though  it  is  the  only  part 
that  many  people  would  hesitate  to  tell,  pr  would  be 
desirous  to  explain  away. 

On  the  night  following  that  evening  during  which 
she  had  entertained  the  housekeeper  at  tea,  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  go  to  bed ;  she  felt  as  if  she 
was  waiting  for  something ;  but  she  was  in  very  good 
spirits  and  very  wakeful,  so  she  lighted  a  fresh  candle 
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about  ten  o'clock,  and  far  into  the  night  she  sat  up 
knitting. 

Such  an  unwillingness  to  go  to  bed  had  never  hap- 
pened to  her  before ;  there  was  nothing  in  that, 
perhaps,  but  by  degrees  there  came  into  her  mind  an 
impression  that  she  ought  to  sit  up,  and — whatever  we 
may  think  as  to  its  nature  or  reahty,  hearing  of  it 
afterwards — ^it  is  at  least  certain  that  she  was  still 
awake,  and  still  burning  the  candle,  after  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

At  that  time,  the  very  dead  time  of  the  night,  and 
when  the  moon  had  gone  down,  she  heard  footsteps, 
and  then  she  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  feehng  in 
the  dark  for  the  handle  of  her  door.  She  got  up  with- 
out hesitation,  flung  it  open,  and  there  walked,  or 
rather  staggered  in,  a  sailor. 

He  seemed  dazzled  with  the  light,  though  it  was 
but  of  one  candle,  and  reeled  with  difficulty  into  a 
chair,  where  he  sat  down  and  gazed  about  him. 

*  Boy,'  said  the  widow,  for  he  was  but  a  youth, 
*  what  did  you  come  into  my  garden  for  ? ' 

He  answered,  naturally  enough,  *  Because  I  saw  the 
light  in  your  window.' 

*  What  is  your  business  ? '  she  next  inquired  ;  and 
while  still  speaking  she  recognised  him. 

^     *  I've  no  business,'  he  replied,   spreading  out  his 
hands  forlornly.     *  I've  no  place,  and  I've  no  home.' 
Upon  this,  he  laid  his  head  against  the  wall  as  he 
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sat,  and  burst  into  tears,  cr3dng  out  and  weeping  most 
passionately. 

*  Sir,'  said  the  wj^ow,  *  why  should  you  make  such 
ado?  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  I  know  who 
you  are.  You'll  soon  be  at  home ;  you  are  going  to 
Castle  Casey.' 

*No,'  said  the  youth,  shuddering;  *I'm  coming 
from  it.* 

*  Coming  from  it  ?  *  exclaimed  the  widow,  aghast ; 
*  coming  from  it  ?  Why,  arn't  you  the  young  gentle- 
man that  ran  away  for  a  sailor  ? ' 

*I  thought  he  would  take  me  in  again,'  said  the 
youth,  sobbing  like  a  child.  *  I  thought  he  would 
forgive  me.' 

*  Your  father,  do  you  mean  ? '  said  the  widow,  in  a 
low  voice;  for  she  was  awe-struck  at  the  terrible 
notion  that  the  youth  had  been  disowned. 

In  reply,  he  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  seemed  to 
be  relating  something,  but  his  whispers  were  so  faint 
and  low  that  she  came  and  leaned  over  him,  when 
she  was  shocked  to  hear  the  words,  *  He  said  I  was 
dirty.' 

After  this  he  said,  *  Let  me  lie  down  on  the  floor ; ' 
which  he  did,  and  fainted. 

The  widow  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  but  she  soon 
found  her  vinegar-bottle,  and,  wetting  his  forehead 
and  the  palms  of  his  hands,  fanned  him  with  her 
apron  till  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  when  Ke 

1^1 
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stared  about  him,  saying  drearily,  ^  It's  quite  true 
what  he  said — IVe  made  my  own  bed,  and  I  muat 
lie  on  it' 

*Did  the  old  Squire  say  that?'  thought  Widow 
Maclean.  '  Ah,  my  poor  Pamela !  my  dearest  dear ! 
I  wish  I  might  have  such  a  chance  of  taldng  jnm 
home  again.' 

She  then  lighted  a  fire,  and  bestirred  herself  to  get 
something  hot  to  eat  and  drink  for  her  poor  guest ; 
but  it  was  not  till  everything  was  ready,  and  a  chair 
set  by  the  decently  spread  table,  that  the  youth  would 
lift  his  head  from  the  floor.  When,  however,  he  did 
so,  he  opened  his  hungry  eyes,  and  sat  down  thank- 
fully to  eat  what  she  had  provided.  He  was  so  eager 
over  the  meal  that  she  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prised, for  there  was  that  in  his  whole  manner  which 
seemed  to  tell  of  extreme  need. 

*  You're  hungry,  sir,'  she  observed,  and  then  went 
to  her  cupboard  and  brought  out  some  cheese  to  add 
to  the  meal. 

*  How  should  I  be  otherwise  ? '  he  replied,  bitterly. 
*  I  had  only  threepence  in  my  pocket,  and  it's  two 
hundred  miles.' 

The  widow  would  have  liked  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions— ^when  had  the  poor  youth  landed,  and  how 
came  he  to  be  so  destitute  ?  *  One  thing  seems  cer- 
tain,' she  thought,  *that  wicked  old  man  gave  him 
not  even  a  crust.' 
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•  *  Well,  sir,*  she  said,  cheerfully,  *  you're  kindly  wel» 
come,  I  am  sure,  to  what  you  see  before  you/ 

*  Thank  you,  very  much,'  he  answered,  and  then, 
the  hysterical  feeling  coming  again,  he  sobbed,  and 
exclaimed,  *I  was  always  working,  and  toiling,  and 
starving  myself  to  get  home.  I  thought  if  I  could 
only  get  home  I  should  be  all  right;  but  I  wasn't — I 
wasn't' 

*  Don't  fret  yourself  just  now,'  said  the  poor  widow ; 
*we  must  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  morning — 
perhaps  it  was  a  mistake.' 

'It's  not  a  mistake,'  he  replied,  passionately;  *I 
tell  you  he  said  I  was  a  disgrace,  and  so  I  am ;  but 
since  I  got  out  of  that  prison  I  have  tried  to  dowell, 
indeed  I  have,  and  I  worked  my  way  home  before  the 
mast' 

*  Sir,  I  have  heard  nothing  against  you,  excepting 
that  you  ran  away  fix)m  home,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything ;  you're  young,  you  have  most  of  your 
time  before  you,  and,  if  you  repent  and  do  well,  you 
will  be  forgiven,  and  folks  about  you  will  forget ;  but,' 
said  the  widow,  *when  I  talked  of  a  mistake,  I  meant 
that  I  thought  your  father  had  made  one  in  thinking 
he  was  best  without  you  when  you  had  Usked  to  be 
forgiven ;  depend  on  it  that  by  this  time  he  wishes  he 
had  not  sent  you  away.' 

'  I  can't  go  to  him  again,'  said  the  young  man. 

*•  But  I  can,  sir;  I  shall  set  off  as  soon  as  it's  broad 
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day,  and  I'll  warrant  he  will  be  glad  to  find  that  he 
can  have  you  home  after  alL  Parents  have  very 
tender  feelings.  Your  father  was  in  a  passion  at  first, 
no  doubt' 

^If  he  means  to  insult  me  again  as  he  diddiis 
evening '  began  the  youth. 

'Sir,  sir/  said  the  widow,  Mo  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  could  not  forgive  his  anger,  if  he  could  for- 
give what  you  did  to  provoke  him  ?' 

The  youth  hung  his  head.  *You  may  try  him  if 
you  will,  and  say  that  I  hope  he  will  take  me  in.  I 
did  ask  his  pardon.' 

*0f  course  I  shall  try  him,  and  don't  you  be 
afraid  It's  now  nearly  four  o'clock,  I  am  strong 
and  hearty  enough  for  my  age.  I  shall  be  over  at 
Castle  Casey  by  nine,  for  I  shall  set  off  as  soon  as  I 
have  had  something  to  eat' 

*You  are  a  good  friend  to  me,'  said  the  young 
sailor,  *and  I  think  you  are  right  He  cannot  well 
help  forgiving  me  if  you  go  to  him,  and  he  is  asked 
the  second  time ;  but  when  I  asked  him  what  I  was 
to  do,  he  said  I  could  work  my  way  to  Australia,  and 
take  to  sheep-farming, — anything,  he  said,  so  that  he 
never  saw  me  again.' 

*  Well,  we  must  not  think  of  that,  sir,'  interrupted 
the  widow.  *  What  we  have  to  think  of,  you  and  me, 
is  that  he  spoke  hastily.* 

*I  said  I  was  so  destitute,'  continued  the  youth, 
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*  that  I  could  not  do  even  that  unless  he  Would  help 
me  with  a  few  pounds.  I  have  no  clothes  whatever 
but  these  that  you  see  me  in,  and  they  are  almost  in 
rags.* 

The  first  early  sunbeams  were  beginning  to  shine 
into  the  casement  as  the  youth  spoke,  and  the  widow 
sat  down  to  eat,  saying  to  him,  *  Keep  up  your 
spirits,  sir,  and  beheve  nothing  but  good,  unless  I 
come  and  tell  it  you  myself,  which  I  shall  not  do, 
please  God.  I  know  what  the  feelings  of  parents 
are.* 

*  Ten  pounds,*  continued  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  des-' 
ponding  tone,  *  even  ten  pounds,  if  you  could  get  it  for 
me,  would  be  enough  to  enable  me  to  earn  my  living. 
It  would  get  me  a  good  outfit,  and  I  could  work  my 
way  before  the  mast  as  he  said.' 

The  widow  paused  in  her  meal  when  she  heard  him 
say  this.  *  Perhaps  he  knows  his  father  better  than 
I  do,*  she  thought.  *  What  if  he  should  deny  to  have 
any  compassion  after  all  ? — but  I  must  not  think  of  it, 
it*s  enough  to  take  away  my  strength,  and  I  shall 
want  all  I*ve  got  left  after  being  up  all  night,  and  the 
fright  of  seeing  him  faint  before  my  eyes  with  misery 
and  hunger.  1*11  think,  instead,  of  my  poor  Pamela, 
and  that  will  make  me  sure  that  this  hard-hearted 
squire  will  feel  as  if  he  had  a  knife  in  the  only  soft 
part  of  his  heart  by  the  time  I  reach  him.  He*ll  be 
glad  enough,  1*11  warrant,  to  forgive.* 
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'  You'll  try  to  get  me  the  ten  pounds,  anyhoiw?'  said 
the  young  man,  with  wistful  earnestness. 

'  La  bless  you,  my  dear !'  answered  the  widow, 
impatiently,  '  for  you  talk  so  like  a  child  that  I  mnst 
answer  according.  Of  course  1*11  get  you  the  ten 
pounds,  if  I  get  you  nothing  better.    I  promise  tou 

THAT.*     * 

She  then  finished  her  meal,  dressed  for  her  walk, 
and  directed  the  young  sailor  to  go  to  bed  and  rest 
till  her  return,  which  she  thought  might  be  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  day.  *  If  I  am  not  in  by  that  time,'  she 
said,  '  you  can  get  up,  sir,  and  eat  what  you  find  in 
the  cupboard.*  So  saying,  she  shut  the  door  behind 
her,  and  stepped  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  early 
morning. 

*It*s  a  very  strange  thing,*  she  thought,  as  she 
walked,  that  I  should  have  felt  that  sort  of  wish  to  sit 
up,  and  there  cannot  be  a  bit  of  doubt  in  the  world 
that  it  was  in  order  that  I  might  go  and  ask  the  old 
Squire  to  forgive  Master  Roger.  I  feel  as  sure  as 
possible  that  he  will  relent.  And  I  wonder  where  he 
would  have  been  by  this  time,  poor  fellow,  if  he  had 
not  seen  by  the  candle  that  somebody  was  up  ! 

So  she  walked  on  brave  and  excited,  and  got  over 
half  the  distance  before  she  sat  down  to  rest.  Then, 
after  a  short  pause,  she  proceeded  again,  cheerful,  full 
of  hope,  and  conning  over  to  herself  the  speech  ^he 
intended  to  make  to  the  father. 
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She  rang  at  the  bell  of  fhe  back  entrance,  and  was 
admitted.  What  occurred  in  the  house,  however,  she 
never  told :  she  did  not  even  make  it  known  whether 
she  ever  obtained  an  audience  with  the  old  Squire. 
All  I  know  is,  that  about  one  o'clock  she  found  herself 
again  on  the  outside  of  the  door — hungry,  weary,  and 
utterly  dispirited. 

Failure,  complete  and  final,  she  had  never  anticipated ; 
she  had  been  prepared  for  anger,  for  argument,  for 
delay ;  she  had  even  made  up  her  mind  that  the  poor 
youth  might  have  to  endure  a  period  of  probation 
before  he  was  received  and  forgiven  ;  but  to  have  to 
go  back  to  him  and  confirm  his  own  belief — to  tell 
him  that  he  had  been  right  and  she  had  been  wrong 
— ^was  as  surprising  to  her  as  it  was  terrible.  And 
why  was  it  so  surprising?  Why,  because  she  had 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was  sure  to  succeed,  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  which  kept  her  waking, 
and  kept  the  candle  alight  that  had  drawn  him  to 
her  door. 

She  had  a  tender  conscience;  and  now,  as  she 
plodded  on  in  the  noonday  heat,  a  fear  that  she  had 
been  presumptuous,  and  had  mistaken  her  own  wish 
and  will  for  the  leading  of  Providence,  took  possession 
of  her  heart  She  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
spent  with  fatigue,  and  shed  a  few  tears,  and  trembled 
a  little,  wondering  whether  the  young  outcast  was  ex- 
pecting her  by  that  time,  and  considering  how  sKe 
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should  break  these  evil  tidings  to  him,  and  what  she 

should  do. 

As  she  rested  she  became  calm,  and  considered 
within  herself,  *  \Miy  do  I  make  this  ado  ?  I've  had 
a  blessing  bestowed  on  me.  IVe  been  led  to  take  in 
this  poor  boy,  and  do  him  good ;  perhaps  IVe  kept 
him  from  harm,  or  from  going  back  into  those  bad 
ways  that  I  think  he  must  have  walked  in.  Is  not 
that  enough  for  me  ?  Why  am  I  so  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed because  God  had  not  bestowed  this  other 
blessing  that  I  wanted  for  him  ? 

^He  never  promised  that  Mr.  Roger  should  be  taken 
home  at  my  request  Perhaps  to  go  back  into  that 
wicked  house  would  not  be  really  a  blessing  for  him  ; 
but  how  strange  that  his  own  flesh  and  blood  can  turn 
from  him,  when  my  heart  bleeds  so  for  him  for  my 
poor  Pamela's  sake  I' 

After  resting  about  half  an  hour,  and  during  that 
time  deciding  what  to  do,  she  got  up  and  walked  to 
the  railway  station,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that  place,  and  which  would  put  her  down  in  the 
town  about  three  miles  beyond  her  cottage.  In  this 
town  was  the  savings-bank.  She  always  carried  her 
book  about  with  her,  and  she  meant  to  go  to  the  bank' 
and  draw  out  her  money. 

Her  heart  beat  with  agitation  as  she  walked  to  the 
little  station.  *  The  way  to  look  at  this  is,  that  I'm 
going  to  lend  it  to  the  Lord,*  she  said;  and  as  she 
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walked,  she  repeated  over  and  over  again,  >  to  lend  it 
to  the  Lord.' 

Her  spirits  rose  as  she  reached  the  station,  and 
during  the  short  journey  she  felt  excited,  but  happy ; 
her  only  fear  was  lest  Mrs.  Anderson  might  be  in  the 
town  and  meet  with  her.  She  felt  a  cowardly  dread 
lest  Mrs.  Anderson  should  find  out  somehow  what 
she  was  going  to  do  with  the  money ;  and  though  she 
reflected  within  herself  that  it  was  her  own,  and 
she  had  a  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  it,  yet  the 
light  in  which  such  an  act  would  appear  to  her 
friend — ^the  imprudence,  as  most  people  would  con- 
sider it,  of  giving  away  all  she  possessed,  stared  her 
in  the  face.  She  longed,  she  desired,  above  all 
things,  to  do  it;  but  *Ohr  she  thought,  'that  it 
was  but  done,  and  that  no  one  but  the  Lord  might 
know  of  it' 

With  stealthy  steps  and  anxious  looking  about  her, 
she  went  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  It  was 
market-day.  She  met  one  or  two  acquaintances,  and 
among  others  a  farmer's  wife,  who  offered  her  a  seaf 
home  in  her  cart.  This  she  gladly  accepted,  for  she 
was  to  the  last  degree  tired,  and  so  hungry,  that  she 
stepped  into  a  baker's  shop  which  was  opposite  to  the 
savings-bank,  and  spent  one  of  the  few  pence  she  had 
left  in  buying  a  penny  roll  Then  she  walked  a  few 
minutes,  eating  the  bread,  and  watching  up  and  down 
the  street,  till  she  could  slip  into  the  bank  unperceived. 
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She  accomplished  this  feat  %e  came  oat  with  ten 
pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  sought  her  friend  the 
fanner's  wife,  who  was  just  ready  to  start  homewards. 
The  slow  drive  home  under  the  shade  of  wayside 
trees  was  veiy  pleasant  She  felt  as  lig^t-hearted  as 
if  some  great  good  had  happened  to  her.  '  Fire  got 
something  in  my  pocket  that  I'm  going  to  lend  to 
the  Lord,'  she  thought  '  I  hope  He  11  accept  of  it. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  find  when  I  get  home  that  it  is  not 
wanted.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

HEN  Mrs.  Maclean  entered  her  door  she 
found  that  something  more  was  wanted 
of  her  besides  the  ten  pounds  that  she 
had  so  generously  brought  for  the  poor 
young  sailor.  The  fire  was  out,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  as  she  had  left  it  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
and  he  was  lying  on  the  bed  she  had  prepared  for  him 
in  her  little  inner  room,  with  dry  lips,  glazed  eyes,  and 
a  burning  face. 

She  tried  to  rouse  him  to  attention  by  talking  of 
what  a  long  walk  she  had  had,  and  then  She  hinted  at 
disappointment  and  want  of  success;  but  he  took 
scarcely  any  notice  of  her,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
eaten  a  little  food,  she  was  obliged  to  step  out  again 
to  her  nearest  neighbour  for  help.  *He  is  a  poor 
destitute  young  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
friendless,  excepting  that  I  am  willing  to  stand  by 
him.   So  I  shall  not  tell  my  neighbour  whose  son  he  is. 
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It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  might  get  me 
into  trouble.'  Such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through 
her  mind  as  she  walked,  and  when  the  neighbour  had 
undertaken  to  let  her  lad  apply  to  the  parish  doctor 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  wayfarer,  and  also  to  sit  up  with 
him  that  night  for  the  sake  of  a  good  supper,  the 
widow  came  home  again  with  no  thought  of  doing 
otherwise  than  nursing  him  through  the  iUness  that 
was  coming  on,  however  severe  it  might  be. 

It  was  not  very  long  nor  very  severe,  yet  by  the 
time  he  was  able  to  sit  up  again,  and  had  sufficient^ 
recovered  his  strength  to  talk  over  his  affairs  with  her, 
she  had  drawn  out  all  that  had  remained  to  her  in 
the  savings-bank,  for  the  ten  pounds  reserved  for . 
his  outfit  and  expenses  she  was  determined  not  to 
touch. 

When  a  man  who  is  utterly  destitute  meets  with 
a  friend,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  reject  the  help  that 
stands  between  him  and  ruin.  This  young  sailor, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  not  ungrateful,  and  he  sorely 
felt  also,  that  the  poor  widow,  in  taking  him,  and 
nursing  him,  and  proposing  to  him  that  he  should 
take  her  earnings,  was  laying  him  under  an  obligation 
such  as  he  never  might  be  able  to  repay.  She  was 
old,  and,  even  if  he  lived  to  reach  his  destination, 
could  he  hope  that  she  would  live  till  he  had  scraped 
together  ten  pounds  ? 

The  affair,  however,  ended  as  might  have  been 
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expected.  The  money  was  accepted,  and  one  dark 
rainy  morning  the  young  man,,  decently  clad,  and  fed, 
and  recovered  from  his  illness,  took  leave  of  his  bene- 
factress with  deep  gratitude  and  many  promises  that 
he  would  try  to  do  well. 

After  he  was  gone  the  widow  cleaned  her  little 
house,  gathered  her  apples  and  sold  them,  and  took 
her  knitted  stockings  home  to  the  farmer's  wife  who 
had  bespoken  them.  She  haa  a  sort  of  fear  in  her 
mind  which  she  did  not  wish  to  turn  into  a  certainty ; 
and  as  she  did  the  work  of  her  house  and  garden,  she 
kept  saying  to  herself — *  There,  I  can  see  well  enough 
to  do  this  thing,  and  that,  and  the  other ;  what  ails 
me  that  I  should  fancy  I  can't  see  to  work  ?'  At  last, 
when  all  was  done,  she  dressed  hastily  one  sunny 
afternoon,  and  took  up  her  little  red  work-box,  intend- 
ing to  dam  her  stockings. 

'Somehow  I  can't  help  thinking  that  there's  a 
mistiness,'  she  thought,  while  looking  for  her  needles ; 
*  a  sort  of  fog  before  my  eyes ;  but  if  I  can  thread  my 
needle  I  shall  know  that  it's  all  right' 

She  had  put  on  her  spectacles.  They  did  not  seem 
to  make  matters  much  better.  *Why,  there  are  no 
needles  in  the  book  !'  she  exclaimed  aloud.  *  I  could 
have  declared  that  I  had  plenty.  No  needles  1  But 
I  know  I  had  some,  for  Mr.  Roger  asked  me  for  a 
few,  and  I  got  out  my  old  "  housewife  "  for  him,  and 
he  took  four.'    As  she  spoke  she  moved  her  hand 
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over  the  flannel  in  the  needle-book,  and  the  points  of 
needles  pricked  her ;  there  were  several  needles  there, 
but  she  could  not  see  them. 

'It's  rather  sudden/  she  said,  gravely  to  herself 
'A  fortnight  ago,  when  Mr.  Roger  first  came,  I'd 
only  just  begun  to  remark  that  my  eyesight  was  bad ;' 
and  she  began  slowly  to  roll  up  her  needle-case  and 
put  her  little  matters  away  in  the  box. 

A  few  days  after  this,  while  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
waiting  at  table,  she  said  to  Mr.  Dixon,  '  Did  you 
know,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Maclean  was  in  trouble  about 
her  eyes  ?  She  got  a  lift  last  market-day  into  the  town, 
and  spoke  to  Dr.  W.,  and  he  sa3rs  she  is  likely  to  be 
dark  altogether,  and  he  can  do  nothing  for  her  at 
present' 

*  That  looks  as  if  she  was  threatened  with  catarajct,* 
observed  the  young  clergyman. 

*I  don't  know,  sir;  but  though  it's  a  misfortune, 
she  is  not  like  many,  she  has  saved  money ;  and  the 
young  man  who  lodged  with  her  lately  and  was  ill 
paid  her  well,  no  doubt,  for  her  trouble ;  he  must  be 
well  off,  for  several  people  met  him  as  he  was  going 
away,  and  they  said  he  was  in  excellent  good  clothes, 
and  looked  almost  like  a  gentleman.' 

'She  spoke  to  me  of  him  when  he  was  ill,  as  if 
he  was  a  poor  destitute  young  fellow,'  observed  Mr. 
Dixon.  'I  fancied  that  she  had  taken  him  in  for 
charity.' 
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'Charity!'  exclaimed  the  housekeeper;  'a  lone 
widow  and  a  poor  woman,  one  that  works  for  her 
bread  in  great  measure,  how  could  she  afford  such  a 
thing,  sir?' 

'She  did  not  say  that  she  got  nothing  for  her 
trouble,'  answered  the  clergyman,  *but  I  certainly 
acquired  the  notion  somehow.* 

'  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Maclean  is  a  very 
prudent,  saving  woman,'  observed  the  housekeeper 
warmly. 

*  Very,'  he  replied,  *  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  sometimes 
think,  from  what  I  have  noticed,  that  she  is  one  of 
those  who  are  prudent  enough  to  lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven.' 

*  But,  sir,  you  would  not  commend  a  person  surely 
for  spending  money  in  charity,  and  then  coming  upon 
charity  herself?' 

*  I  don't  see  that  it  is  such  a  very  dreadful  thing  to 
come  upon  charity,*  said  the  young  clergyman  care- 
lessly. *  People  risk  it  for  all  sorts  of  things,  why 
not  then  in  order  that  they  may  be  charitable  them- 
selves ?  Many  people  seem  rather  to  like  it  No,  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  to  be  so  much  dreaded.' 

*  Not  when  a  woman  has  kept  herself  so  respect- 
able, sir,  as  Mrs.  Maclean  has  done,  and  her  hus- 
band, a  gentleman's  butler,  left  her  thirteen  pounds 
a-year  ?' 

*  Not  even  then.' 
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*  Well,  sir,  you  would  if  you  was  her,  and  you  would 
if  you  was  me.* 

Mr.  Dixon  perhaps  found  this  reply  unanswerable, 
for  he  said  nothing. 

*  People  that  take  charity,  sir,  can  never  get  it  by 
itself.  They  always  have  to  take  something  else  with 
it.  They  are  like  the  young  man  that  borrowed  a 
hundred  pounds  of  a  Jew,  and  the  Jew  made  him  take 
thirty  of  it  out  in  a  four-post  bed,  and  a  secondhand 
light-cart,  and  a  mangle.  Sometimes,  what  they  have 
with  the  charity  is  scolding,  and  sometimes  good  ad- 
vice, but  they  never  get  it  neat  IVe  known  a  woman 
have  to  take  such  a  quantity  of  good  advice  with  six- 
pence, that  she  said,  "  Oh,  if  it  was  but  greens  and 
potatoes,  I  could  open  shop  again  with  it !"  IVe  seen 
advice  given  to  that  extent  with  two  pennyworth  of 
oatmeal,  that  the  water  cooled  in  the  washtub  before 
the  woman  had  done  listening  to  it ;  but  she  was  a 
religious  woman,  and  she  had  that  control  over  herself 
that  she  used  no  bad  language  even  when  the  visitor 
was  gone.* 

Mr.  Dixon,  on  hearing  this  speech,  laughed,  and 
replied,  pointedly,  that  he  had  never  met  with  any- 
thing yet  that,  being  worth  the  having,  could  be  had 
for  nothing;  and  Mrs.  Anderson  was  so  keen  and 
quick  of  apprehension,  that  she  instantly  perceived 
some  reference  to  herself.  *  Ay,  indeed  he  is  right,' 
she  thought  afterwards,  when  she  had  time  to  reflect 
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on  the  matter.  *  Look  at  myself,  now.  I  give  him 
all  my  time,  I  scheme  for  his  housekeeping,  and  look 
after  his  interest ;  but  I  give  him  a  world  of  clack 
besides,  and  I  make  him  put  up  with  an  amount  of 
cleaning  that  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  him.  No ! 
he  doesn't  get  me  for  nothing,  let  alone  my  wages.' 

Sometimes  a  long  period  passes  over  us,  and  we 
can  scarcely  recall  it  afterwards ;  no  events  have 
marked  it,  and  no  changes  have  divided  it  off  into 
portions. 

But  no  such  period  was  in  store  for  Mrs.  Maclean. 
On  the  contrary,  she  passed  (during  the  ten  months 
following  the  departure  of  young  Hillary;)  through 
several  changes,  both  of  mind  and  estate ;  yet  there 
were  times  when  she  felt  both  peaceful  and  happy, 
though  at  the  end  of  those  months  she  could  not 
distinguish  night  from  day,  and  was  the  inmate  of  a 
hospital 

There  may  have  been  moments  during  those  dark 
months  when  she  half  regretted  having  Ment'  that 
money,  which  would  have  made  her  comfortable,  and 
enabled  her  to  have  a  doctor  at  home  to  perform  the 
operation  on  her  eyes,  instead  of  taking  a  long  journey, 
that  she  might  get  aid  at  this  hospital ;  but  if  there 
were,  they  must  have  been  few.  Charity  is  truly  its 
own  reward,  and  Faith  is  quite  as  much  a  joy  as  a 
duty.  She  felt  as  if  the  constant  hope  that  she  had 
saved  her  young  sailor  from  ruin  was  in  itself  a 

1  c  "i. 
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precious  return  for  what  she  had  done.  The  last 
action  which  she  had  done,  and  the  last  ^ure  she  had 
seen  clearly,  had  been  his,  and  she  said  afterwards  that 
her  thoughts  dwelt  on  those  days  continually.  Day- 
light and  candlelight  had  become  remote  and  ex- 
quisite things ;  she  remembered  them  best  as  she  last 
saw  theuL  She  thought  how  the  candles  burnt  on 
that  eventful  night;  how  she  drew  back  her  thin 
curtain  and  saw  the  new  day;  how  she  used  to 
sit  by  young  Roger,  knitting  when  he  was  iU ;  and 
how  he  used  to  watch  the  falling  pf  her  ripe  apples 
when  he  got  better,  and  persuade  her  to  go  out  and 
pick  them  up  for  him  from  among  the  yellow  leaves. 

To  those  who  looked  on  she  seemed  much  to  be 
pitied,  for,  as  she  could  do  very  little  for  herself,  she 
was  obliged  to  have  a  girl  to  come  in,  and  cook  her 
simple  meals,  and  clean  her  cottage.  In  order  to  meet 
this  expense,  she  parted,  first  with  all  her  furniture 
excepting  her  bed  and  two  chairs,  and  then  with  nearly 
all  her  clothing.  She  could  not  see  the  change  this 
produced  in  her  once  well-plenished  house,  that  was 
one  comfort;  and  she  found  a  true  friend  in  Mr. 
Dixon,  that  was  another,  for  he  came  regularly  to  see 
her  three  times  a  week,  and  many  a  pleasant  discourse 
she  had  with  him.  But  Widow  Maclean  was  now  not 
so  much  respected  as  she  had  been.  It  was  discovered 
that  she  had  no  money.  This  was  all  drawn  out,  and 
it  did  not  appear  how  she  had  spent  it.     She  was 
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silent  on  that  point,  which  looked  bad.  Her  best 
things  were  all  either  sold  or  in  the  pawn-shop.  Mrs. 
Anderson  herself,  who  had  been  one.  of  her  most  con- 
stant friends  and  champions,  did  not  now  know  what 
to  think  of  her.  She  bought  the  widow's  Sunday 
shawl  of  her,  and  made  a  better  bargain  for  herself  on 
the  occasion  than  she  would  have  thought  of  doing  if 
she  had  not  felt  that  she  must  have  been  deceived 
somehow  as  to  the  former  circumstances  of  her  friend. 
She  also  administered  charity  to  her  from  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  likewise  from  herself.  It  is  noticeable  that  she 
bestowed  largely  with  it  the  advice  and  the  insinua- 
tions which  she  had  spoken  of  as  being  so  unplea- 
sant. She  even  exceeded  her  own  description,  for 
she  bestowed  much  with  Mr.  Dixon's  charity  also. 
This  she  could  hardly  have  regarded  as  her  duty; 
we  must,  therefore,  consider  that  she  looked  on  it 
as  a  pleasure. 

As  for  Mrs.  Maclean,  she  took  all  meekly;  and 
strange  to  say,  however  worn  and  pinched  her  poor 
face  looked,  the  easiest  way  to  call  a  look  of  content- 
ment and  peace  into  it  was  to  make  some  allusion  to 
her  savings. 

So  from  comfort  she  came  down  to  poverty,  and 
then  to  charity,  and  then  she  came  down  to  the  asking 
for  it,  and  finally  a  subscription  had  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  her  journey  to  the  hospital 

At  first,  when  she   reached  this  dreaded  ijU.c.^^ 
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having  had  to  part  with  Mr.  Dixon,  who  had  en- 
couraged her,  read  with  her,  and  prayed  with  her,  she 
was  very  low  and  apprehensive ;  but  as  the  day  ap- 
proached which  was  to  decide  whether  she  would  ever 
see  daylight  again,  she  became  calm,  and  was  able  to 
put  her  trust  in  God. 

The  surgeons  had  done  their  best,  but  for  several 
days  no  light  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  eyes ;  the 
case  was  still  doubtful,  and  they  let  her  have  so  little 
food,  and  kept  her  so  cold,  that  she  was  very  faint 
and  feeble. 

There  was  often  a  lady  in  the  ward,  a  visitor,  who 
spoke  very  kindly  to  her,  and  to  the  other  patients. 
She  liked  to  hear  her  voice,  and  learned  to  recognise 
her  step.  Sometimes  a  gentleman  came  with  her, 
whom  she  did  not  like  so  well,  but  she  could  hardly 
tell  why.  He  was  extremely  kind  to  the  patients, 
reading  to  them,  and  comforting  them.  He  often  sat 
by  the  widow,  and  repeated  to  her  any  little  piec6  of 
news  concerning  her  fellow-sufferers  that  he  thought 
might  encourage  her.  By  degrees,  therefore,  she 
lost  the  first  feeling  of  dislike  that  she  had  felt 
towards  him,  and  was  sorry  one  day  to  hear  him 
remark  that  his  fortnight  for  visiting  the  hospital 
was  over,  and  that  he  should  not  come  again  for 
some  time. 

While  he  still  sat  by  her  bed  that  day,  and  she  felt 
vtry  weak  and  low,  some  one  came  in,  who  said  in  a 
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clear  voice,  '  Is  there  any  one  in  this  room  of  the 
name  of  Maclean  ?' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  faintly,  *that  is  my  name.* 

*  Why,  your  name  is  witten  on  your  card  M,  Lane, 
widow^  said  the  nurse,  examining  the  card  at  the 
head  of  the  bed ;  '  why  have  you  let  yourself  be  called 
Mrs.  Lane?* 

*What  did  it  signify?*  she  answered.  *I  noticed 
that  they  called  me  so,  but  I  did  not  know  why.* 

Then  followed  a  discussion  between  the  gentleman 
who  had  spoken  and  the  nurse.  They  said  hers  was 
a  Scotch  name,  and  she  wondered  why  they  troubled 
themselves  about  it ;  they  looked  again  at  her  card, 
and  said  that  perhaps  the  subscriber  who  had  recom- 
mended her  had  written  it  M*Lane,  *for  that,*  said 
one,  *  is  how  she  pronounces  it,  and  it  is  very  com- 
monly spelt  so  in  Scotland.* 

*  I  pronounce  it  as  my  husband  did,  of  course,*  said 
the  widow,  a  little  fretfully. 

*Well,  Mrs.  Lane  —  Mrs.  Maclean,  I  mean  —  a 
foreign  letter  has  been  sent  on  here  from  some  village ; 
if  it  is  for  you,  you  will  know  the  name  of  the  post- 
town.* 

The  widow  mentioned  it. 

*  You  have  come  a  long  way  for  advice,*  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  yes,  the  letter  is  certainly  yours ;  so  you 
Hved  seventy  miles  off.  Well,  I  hope  it  will  prove 
that  you  have  not  come  for  nothing.'    Saying  this^  Vsft. 
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took  up  one  of  her  thin  hands  and  put  the  letter  inlo 
it  ^  Perhaps  too  have  a  son  at  sea  ?'  he  observed  j 
'  this  is  a  ship  letter.' 

*  Xo,  sir,  I  have  not,*  said  the  widow;  *  bat  true  it 
is  that  there  is  a  lad  at  sea  idx>  is  Texy  dear  to  me.' 
She  took  the  letter  in  her  hand  and  felt  it  all  orer 
with  eager  interest  She  had  heard  that  other  gentle- 
man, the  ^-isiting  gentleman,  who  still  sat  bj  her  bed, 
reading  letters  in  a  low  voice  for  the  patients,  and  her 
desire  to  know  what  was  in  this  one  OTercame  her 
wish  to  keep  its  contents  to  herself^  so  she  asked  him 
to  read  it 

The  nurse  withdrew ;  he  took  the  letter  from  her 
hand :  she  noticed  that  his  trembled  and  was  very  cold  * 
and  when  he  began  to  read,  his  voice  was  so  husky 
that  for  the  moment  she  thought  more  of  that  than  of 
the  reading.  But  she  soon  gathered  that  a  misfortune 
had  occurred,  for  the  letter  was  from  a  shipmate  of 
poor  Roger  Hillan%  and  was  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
dead.  She  was  too  much  agitated  to  notice  how  the 
brief  story  was  told,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
letter  was  read  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice,  for  the 
reader  had  the  greatest  difficulty  possible  in  getting 
through  with  his  task. 

Yes,  the  young  man  was  dead,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that,  but  his  shipmate  in  a  rough  way  gave  an 
exceUent  account  of  him,  and  said  that  his  only 
sorrow  was  that  he  was  not  to  live  to  repay  her  for 
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she  had  been  the  saving  of  him  and  he  owed  her 
everything;  some  simple  expressions  concerning  his 
faith  and  hope  then  followed,  and  finally  the  exact 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  spot  in  which  his  body 
had  been  committed  to  the  deep. 

A  long,  dead  silence  followed,  then  the  nurse  came 
near  and  said,  *  If  you're  in  trouble,  ma'am,  give  it 
words;  I  have  had  losses  myself,  and  can  feel  for 
you.' 

*  I  want  my  letter,'  said  the  poor  woman,  and  the 
cold  trembhng  hand  put  it  into  hers — ^it  was  so  very 
cold  and  it  trembled  so  much,  that  even  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  sorrow  her  observation  was  attracted. 
The  gentleman  got  up  silently  and  went  away,  and 
when  she  became  calmer  she  asked  the  nurse  his  name. 

The  nurse's  sympathy  had  become  slight  now  she 
knew  that  this  young  sailor  was  no  relation  to  her 
patient,  only  an  acquaintance  whom  she  had  nursed 
when  he  was  ill.  *  Well,  to  be  sure,'  she  answered ; 
*  you  seem  to  take  as  little  notice  what  other  people 
are  called,  as  of  what  you're  called  yourself.  Why, 
that's  Mr.  Smith,  to  be  sure, — our  Mr.  Smith ;  he's  a 
life  governor ;  he  gave  fifty  pounds  this  spring  to  the 
hospital  It's  seldom,  indeed,  that  he  goes  away 
without  pajdng  some  sort  of  a  compHment  to  the 
nurses  on  the  place  being  so  clean  and  the  patients 
being  well  nursed,  but  to-day  he  looked  ill,  and  he  is 
ill,  I'm  sure,  or  something  has  put  him  out' 
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*I  wish  I  could  see  him,'  thought  the  widow;  *hc 
showed  as  much  feeling  about  Mr.  Roger  as  if  he'd 
been  his  brother.' 

And  then  she  got  the  nurse  to  read  over  again  the 
precious  letter ;  and  though  she  was  sad,  it  did  seem 
such  a  blessed  thing  that  she  should  have  been  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  young  man  from  going  back 

to  evil  ways,  as  she  was  then  told  was  the  case 

such  a  blessed  thing  that  her  poor  advice  should  have 
been  taken,  and  her  humble  prayers  answered  for 
him, — that,  though  this  world  was  then  quite  dark 
to  her,  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  her  heart.  'It's 
true  enough,'  she  thought ;  *  I  lent  to  the  Lord,  and 
in  what  a  blessed  way  I  am  paid  it  and  over-j>aid  it 
again  !' 

*  Mrs.  Maclean,'  said  the  nurse,  the  next  day, 
*  Mr.  Smith  has  sent  to  know  how  you  feel  yourself 
and  he  would  have  come  himself,  only  he's  ill,  and 
he's  sent  you  these  grapes.' 

The  nurse  spoke  with  a  certain  respect  of  manner, 
and  the  patient  listened  with  surprise.  A  suitable 
message  was  returned,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Smith 
came  himself. 

*  How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? '  he  inquired. 

The  widow  expressed  herself  much  better,  said  the 
doctors  gave  a  very  good  account  of  her,  and  returned 
him  many  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

*  Don't  mention  it,'  he  replied,  with  some  pertur- 
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bation.  *  My  wife  has  sent  you  some  new-laid  eggs. 
She  would  have  come  herself,  but  she  is  ill ;  in  short, 
she  was  confined  three  days  ago.  We  have  a  large 
family  \  this  is  our  eighth — our  eighth  living,  I  mean^' 

He  said  this  rather  hurriedly,  and  the  widow  list- 
ened with  such  surprise  that  she  could  not  keep  her 
thoughts  to  herself.  *Sir,'  she  exclaimed,  *did  you 
know  young  Mr.  Roger  Hillary  ?  * 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  he  answered,  *  I 
did  not  know  him.' 

'  Then  what  does  it  all  mean  ? '  thought  the  widow ; 
but  she  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  more  questions, 
though  she  remained  perfectly  certain  that  somehow 
or  other  this  Mr.  Smith  must  be  connected  with  the 
Hillary  family.  *I  only  wish  I  could  see  him!*  she 
thought.  And  one  day,  one  happy  day,  she  did  see 
him.  The  operation  was  declared  to  be  successful ; 
light  came  again  to  her  eyes,  and  with  one  of  them 
she  could  see  as  well  as  ever.  To  describe  her  rapture 
would  be  impossible.  She  quite  forgot  Mr.  Smith ; 
she  even  forgot  for  several  days  to  observe  that  he 
did  not  come  to  see  her ;  and  she  forgot  how  much  she 
had  been  surprised  at  his  kindness,  when  one  day  a 
tall  dark  man  came  and  stood  before  her,  and  the 
nurse  said  it  was  Mr.  Smith. 

'  I*m  told  that  you  are  to  leave  the  hospital  to- 
morrow,' he  said,  *and  I'm  going — I'm  thinking  of 
taking  you  to-day  for  a  short  drive.' 
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*  He  doesn't  look  more  than  forty,'  thought  Mrs. 
Maclean,  *  or  I  should  think  he  might  be  a  brother 
of  poor  Mrs.  Hillary's ;  he  is  dark,  and  not  so  very 
unlike  what  she  was.' 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  he  took  her  down-stairs 
and  got  into  a  fly,  and  drove  away  with  her. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  reached  a  pretty 
house  some  way  out  of  the  town,  and  he  had  taken 
her  into  a  well-furnished  room  and  shut  the  door,  that 
she  found  the  continued  silence  intolerable,  and  broke 
it  by  saying, 

*  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  * 

*  In  the  first  place,'  he  answered,  '  I  ask  your 
pardon.'  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
came  nearer. 

,   *  Richard ! '  exclaimed  the  widow  ;  '  is  this  you  ? ' 

'  Some  men,'  said  he,  *  would  think  that,  having 
done  all  they  could  to  make  reparation  to  the  woman 
they  had  injured,  and  having  brought  her  to  a  good 
home  where  nobody  knew  or  could  know  anything 
against  her,  and  having  been  true  to  her  these  fifteen 
years,  there  was  no  occasion  to  ask  forgiveness ; 
that  is  not  my  feeling.  I  humbly  ask  forgiveness 
of  you.' 

*  O  my  Pamela ! '  exclaimed  the  widow,  *  O  my 
dear,  dear  child  ! '  And  in  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment she  knew  not  what  to  think  or  what  to  do. 

'  My  wife,'  proceeded  the  visiting  gentleman,  *  my 
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wife,  mind,  is  very  anxious  to  see  you.  I  did  not  knoifn^ 
you  till  I  heard  your  name,  and  then  I  recognised  you 
directly.' 

The  widow  trembled,  put  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  and  there  flashed  into  her  mind  a  never-for- 
gotten scene  of  misery  that  had  chastened  her  for 
many  long  years.  She  saw  again  her  beautiful  child 
at  her  feet,  and  heard  the  poor  father  making  moan 
over  her. 

*  I  don't  understand,'  she  said?  pitifully.  *  Shall 
I  see  my  poor  child  again?  Oh,  I  cannot  under- 
stand.' 

*  I  was  a  coward,'  said  the  visiting  gentleman, 
bitterly;  *that  is  what  you  have  to  understand.  I 
was  afraid  of  my  uncle ;  he  wanted  me  to  marry 
above  me,  as  he  was  so  rich,  and  she  was  beneath 
me  in  some  measure,  though  you  had  educated  her 
well. 

*  I  thought  he  would  never  forgive  me;  but  when 
she  ran  away,  poor  child !  and  hid  herself  from  us, 
I  was  to  the  full  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  she  was. 
I  had  never  meant  that  it  should  come  to  that.  I  got 
into  a  melancholy  way,  as  you  know,  and  after  your 
poor  husband's  death,  and  your  going  away,  I  told 
my  uncle  alL  I  said  I  must  find  her  and  marry  her, 
and  he  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  desired  me  to  choose 
between  him  and  her,  and  I  did.  I  felt  that  I  cared 
very  little,  with  that  thorn  in  my  heart,  about  his 
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money,  or  the  shop,  or  the  grocery  business,  and  I 
went  off,  and  he  told  mc  I  should  see  him  no  more. 
It  does  not  matter  now  to  tell  you  how  and  where 
1  found  her,  I  did  find  her,  thank  God  !  at  last ;  she 
was  in  the  very  depths  of  poverty ;  and  if  any  man 
or  woman  in  this  world  ever  repented,  it  was  ourselves. 
We  had  made  a  bad  beginning,  and  spoilt  our  lives 
for  nothing  at  all,  but  we  met  over  a  little  coffin,  and 
I  took  her  to  church  before  it  was  laid  in  the  ground. 
It  was  a  miserable  wedding  for  me,  and  she  cried 
all  the  time.  I  had  lost  my  best  friend,  she  had  lost 
all  hers  ?  what  more  could  have  happened  if  I  had 
married  like  better  men. 

'  We  struggled  on  for  three  years  and  then  went 
to  Canada,  hut  I  was  barely  maintaining  my  family 
when  I  got  a  letter  to  say  that  my  uncle  was  dead 
and  had  left  me  everything.  I  sold  the  business  and 
came  here,  far  from  any  one  that  ever  knew  us ;  we 
have  been  settled  five  years;  and  you  are  not  to 
think  that  we  have  made  no  efforts  to  find  you,  for 
we  have.' 

'  Only  let  me  see  my  child,'  said  the  widow,  '  and 
I  thankfully  forgive  all.' 

'  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  to 
him  again.'  Here  we  have  a  direct  assertion,  and  a 
most  singular  challenge  to  the  world. 
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I  wonder  whether  we  believe  that  assertion.  Let 
us  consider.  We  certainly  believe  that  a  loving, 
charitable  spirit  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  upon 
those  who  cultivate  it  He  bestows  a  blessing.  Is  that 
enough  ? 

It  is  not  enough  if  we  have  a  right  to  believe  and 
expect  something  more.  Let  us  consider  further.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  bestow  one's  goods  as  loans  to 
the  Lord,  and  expect  to  have  them  paid  back  in  kind 
— that  is  agreed. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  expect  in  every  case  to 
know  how  the  loan  was  returned,  and  whether  it  was 
to  be  returned  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  That  is 
also  agreed. 

But  are  we  agreed  as  to  whether  this  woman's  case 
was  exceptional,  or  what  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances  ?  This  question  is 
less  easy  to  answer ;  we  have  not  many  recorded  in- 
stances of  such  joyful  conscious  lending  by  one  who 
all  the  time  was  perfectly  content  to  make  the  loan  a 
gift.  And  we  have  no  experience  of  our  own  to  go 
by.  We  cannot  say  what  the  Great  Acceptor  of 
the  loan  would  do  in  such  a  case,  for  we  never  tried. 
I  never  tried,  and  you  never  tried. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

N  a  lonely  sea-coast,  at  some  distance  from 
any  houses,  a  lady  was  wandering  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  and  watching  somewhat 
sadly  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  as  they 
passed  over  and  changed  the  colours  of  the  tranquil 


It  was  a  clear  morning  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  she  had  walked  more  than  three  miles 
from  her  lodgings  in  the  nearest  village.  The  first 
two  miles  had  been  under  high  rocky  cliffs,  from  which 
tanked  bugloss,  thrift,  and  sea-lavender  hung,  and 
long  trailing  fern-leaves  peeped,  and  offered  somewhat 
to  hold  for  the  hand  of  the  adventurous  climber.  The 
shore  under  these  cliffs  was  nigged  with  rocks  which 
stood  out  from  the  soft  sand,  and  were  covered  with 
limpets ;  the  water  washing  among  them  made  a  pecu- 
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liar  singing  noise,  quite  different  from  the  deep  murmor 
with  which  it  recedes  from  a  more  level  shore.  She 
listened  to  this  cheer)'  singing,  as  the  crisp  little  "waves 
shook  the  pebbles,  playing  with  them,  lifting  them  up 
and  tossing  them  together;  and  she  Hstened  to  the 
sheep-bells,  and  watched  with  wonder  how  the  adven- 
turous lambs  found  food  and  footing  on  the  slippery 
heights  of  the  cUfTs. 

The  day  was  so  sunny,  the  air  and  water  so  still, 
and  the  scene  so  quiet,  that  she  was  tempted  to  enter 
upon  the  third  mile ;  and  here  the  high  cUff  suddenly 
dipped  down  with  a  grassy  sweep,  and  the  shore 
changed  its  character  altogether. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  scene  I  am  de- 
scribing will  know  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying 
that  after  this  range  of  cliffs,  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  high,  the  last  descending  so  steeply  as  not  to  be 
climbed  without  risk,  the  coast  and  country  become 
so  perfectly  level,  that,  standing  on  the  low  bank  of 
sand — 2i  natural  barrier  which  keeps  out  the  sea — a 
spectator  may  discern  spires  and  turrets  more  than 
twelve  miles  inland,  and  may  carry  his  eye  over  vast 
fields,  pastures,  and  warrens,  undiversified  by  a  single 
hill,  and  over  which  the  shadows  of*  the  clouds  are 
seen  to  lie  and  float  as  distinctly  as  over  the  calmest 
sea. 

It  is  a  green  and  peaceful  district ;  the  church-bells, 
the  sheep-bells,  and  the  skylarks,  make  all  its  music ; 
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and  a  few  fishermen's  cottages  are  the  only  habitations 
along  its  coast  for  several  miles. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  the  lady  had  wandered  for 
more  than  three  miles  from  her  temporary  home  ;  and 
now  pausing  to  consider  whether  she  should  return, 
she  observed  a  figure  at  a  distance  before  her  on  the 
level  sand ;  at  first  she  thought  it  was  a  child,  and 
then  she  imagined  it  was  a  large  white  stone,  for  it 
was  perfectly  motionless,  and  of  a  dazzling  white  in 
the  sunshine. 

It  stood  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  sand,  and  excited 
her  curiosity  so  much  that  she  drew  nearer  to  look  at 
it;  and  then  she  found  that  it  certainly  was  some 
person  standing  up  but  not  moving ;  and  upon  a  still 
closer  approach  she  found  that  it  was  a  boy,  appa- 
rently about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  in- 
tently gazing  up  into  the  sky. 

So  intent,  so  immovable,  was  his  attitude,  that  the 
lady  also  looked  up  earnestly ;  but  she  could  see 
nothing  there  but  a  flock  of  swallows,  and  they  were 
so  far  up,  that  they  only  looked  like  little  black  specks 
moving  in  an  open  space  of  blue  between  two  pure 
white  clouds. 

She  still  approached,  and  again  looked  up,  for  the 
steady  gaze  of  the  boy  amazed  her ;  his  arms  were 
slightly  raised  towards  heaven,  his  whole  attitude 
spoke  of  the  deepest  abstraction ;  he  had  nothing  on 
his  head,  and  his  white  smockfrock,   the  common 
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dress  of  that  country,  fluttered  slightly  in  the  soft 
wmd. 

She  was  close  at  his  side,  but,  attracting  no  atten- 
tion, said,  *  What  are  you  looking  at,  boy?' 

The  child  made  no  answer.  He  had  a  peculiar 
countenance ;  and  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  her  mind 
that  he  was  deficient  in  intellect 

*  Boy,  boy !'  she  said,  shaking  him  gently  by  the 
sleeve  ;  *  what  are  you  doing  ?  what  are  you  looking 
at?' 

Upon  this,  the  figure  by  her  side  seemed  to  wake 
up  fi'om  his  deep  abstraction ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
that  painful  smile  came  over  his  features  which  we  so 
often  see  in  those  whose  reason  is  beclouded. 

*  Boy,'  said  the  lady,  *  what  are  you  doing  ? ' 

The  boy  sighed,  and  again  glanced  towards  the 
space  between  the  clouds;  then  he  shaded  his  eyes  and 
said,  with  distressful  earnestness,  *Matt  was  looking 
for  God — Matt  wants  to  see  God.' 

Astonished  and  shocked  at  receiving  such  an  answer, 
the  lady  started  back ;  she  now  felt  assured  that  the 
boy  was  an  idiot.  She  did  not  know  how  much  trouble 
and  pains  it  might  have  cost  his  friends  only  to  convey 
to  his  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  a  God  ;  and  she  was 
not  one  of  those  who  inconsiderately  and  unauthorized 
will  venture  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  others. 
She  therefore  said  nothing ;  for  she  could  not  tell  that 
to  assure  him  of  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  seeing 
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God  might  not  confuse  him  in  his  firm  belief  in  the 
being  of  God. 

She  looked  up  also,  and  prayed  that  his  dim  mind 
might  be  comforted,  and  his  belief  made  more  intelli- 
gent The  clouds  were  coming  together,  and  as  they 
mingled  and  shut  out  the  space  of  sky  the  boy  with- 
drew his  eyes,  and  said  to  his  new  companion — 

*  There  was  a  great  hole — Matt  wanted  to  see 
God.' 

*  Poor  Matt!'  said  the  lady,  compassionately ;  *does 
he  often  look  for  God  in  the  sky  T 

The  boy  did  not  reply ;  but,  as  if  to  comfort  him- 
self for  his  disappointment,  said  in  a  reassuring  tone, 
*  Matt  shall  see  God  to-morrow — ^shall  see  God  some 
day.' 

He  then  began  to  move  away,  but,  as  he  appeared 
to  be  rather  lame,  his  new  friend  kindly  led  him  \  but 
when  she  found  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  making 
for  any  particular  point,  but  wandered  first  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  she  said,  *  Where  does  Matt 
want  to  go  ?' 

The  boy  looked  about  him,  but  could  not  tell ;  per- 
haps his  long  upward  gazing  had  dazzled  his  eyes; 
perhaps  the  sweet  sound  of  some  church-bells  which 
was  wafted  towards  them,  now  louder,  now  fainter, 
attracted  his  attention,  for  he  stopped  to  listen,  and, 
pointing  to  a  grey  church-spire,  told  his  new  friend 
that  the  bells  said, '  Come  to  church,  good  people.' 
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This  was  evidently  what  he  had  been  told  concern- 
ing  them.  There  were  some  cottages  on  the  sand- 
bank a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  them,  and,  not  doabting 
that  he  lived  there,  the  lady  led  him  towaids  them. 
Though  dressed  like  one  of  the  laboniing  classes,  tbe 
lx>y  was  perfectly  neat,  dean,  and  obviously  well  caied 
for ;  his  light  hair  was  bri^t,  and  his  handsy  by  their 
shrunk  and  white  appearance,  showed  that  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  any  kind  of  labour.  He  yielded 
himself  passively  to  her  guidance,  only  muttering  now 
and  then,  in  an  abstracted  tone, '  Matt  shall  find  God 
to-morrow/ 

Very  shortly,  a  little  girl  came  out  of  one  of  the 
c:ottages  and  ran  towards  them.  She  was  an  active, 
cheerful  little  creature ;  and  when  she  had  made  the 
lady  a  curtsy,  she  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  saying 
to  him  in  a  slow,  measured  tone,  *  Come  home.  Matt ; 
dinner's  ready/ 

*  How  can  you  think  of  leaving  this  poor  boy  to 
wander  on  the  shore  by  himself?'  said  the  lady.  <  Did 
you  know  that  he  had  left  his  home  ?' 

*  He  always  goes  out,  ma'am,  o'  fine  days,'  said  the 
child  ;  *  and  we  fetch  him  home  to  his  meals.' 

*  But  does  he  never  get  into  mischief?'  asked  the 
lady. 

The  child  smiled,  as  if  amused  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  cjuestion,  and  said,  *  He's  a  natural^  ma'am ;  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  into  mischief  like  us  that  have 
sense.' 
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*  How  grateful  you  ought  to  be  to  God  for  giving 
you  your  senses ! '  said  the  lady ;  *  and  what  a  bad 
thing  it  seems  that  children  should  ever  u^e  their  sense 
to  help  them  to  do  mischief ! ' 

The  little  girl  looked  up  shrewdly;  and,  perhaps, 
suspecting  some  application  to  herself,  began  to  evade 
it,  as  clever  children  will  do,  by  applying  it  to  another. 

*  There's  Rob,  he's  the  smartest  boy  in  the  school, 
ma'am.  Got  the  prize,  he  did,  last  year.  His  mother 
says  he  was  the  most  mischievous  boy  in  the  parish. 
Mr.  Green  gave  him  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  for  his  prize, 
but  I  reckon  he  doesn't  know  Rob's  ways.  Rob 
climbs  up  the  cliffs  after  the  pigeons'  eggs,  he  does ; 
and  his  mother  says  she  knows  he'll  break  his  neck 
some  day ;  he  climbed  a  good  way  up  one  day  with 
his  little  brother  on  his  back,  and  his  mother  says  she 
thought  she  should  ha'  died  o'  fright.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  is  such  a  bad  boy,' 
said  the  lady ;  *  I  hope  his  little  brother  was  not 
hurt' 

*  No,'  said  the  child ;  *  but  Rob  was  beat  — his 
father  beat  him,  he  did,  when  he  got  down,  all  the 
same  as  if  he,  had  hurt  his  little  brother.'  Then,  as 
the  boy  at  her  side  appeared  to  flag  and  come  on 
with  reluctance,  his  little  guide  resumed  the  measured 
tone  in  which  she  had  at  first  spoken,  and  said  to 
him,  *  Matt  must  make  haste,  the  dumpling's  ready ; 
make  haste.  Matt.' 
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The  kindness  and  care  with  which  she  led  him 
induced  the  lady  to  say  again,  *  Is  it  safe  to  leave  this 
poor  boy  all  alone  on  the  beach,  when  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  way  home?' 

*  He  can't  go  out  of  sight,  ma'am,'  said  the  child, 
shaking  back  her  hair  from  her  healthy  brown  face ; 
'  and  our  folks  give  a  look  at  him  now  and  then  to 
see  what  he's  about' 

*  O,  then,  you  all  care  for  him,*  said  the  lady ; 
*  you  are  all  fond  of  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sure,'  replied  the  girl ;  *  he  never  does  us  any 
harm ;  and  he  must  come  out ;  he  would  fret  unless 
he  might  come  and  look  for — ' 

The  child  hesitated,  but,  being  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed, continued  in  a  lower  tone — 

*  He  expects  that  some  day  he  shall  see  God, 
ma'am.  He  is  always  asking  where  God  is;  and 
when  our  folks  tell  him  that  God  is  up  in  heaven, 
he  comes  out  and  looks  up.' 

*  Poor  fellow  ! '  said  the  lady ;  *  does  he  know  that 
we  are  talking  about  him  now  ?' 

*  No,'  said  the  child,  decidedly ;  *  his  grandfather 
says  he  can  only  think  about  one  thing  at  a  time  * 
and  now  he  is  thinking  about  his  dinner.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  nearest  cottage 
and  a  decent-looking  woman  came  out  and  requested 
the  lady  to  walk  in  and  rest.     She  then  led  the  boy 
in,  set  him  on  a  low  stool,  and,  having  cut  up  his 
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dinner  on  a  plate,  gave  it  to  the  little  girl,  who  began 
to  feed  him  with  it. 

A  chair  had  been  set  for  the  stranger ;  and  as  she 
gladly  sat  down  to  rest,  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
looking  about  her. 

A  very  aged  man  was  sitting  in  a  corner  mending  a 
net,  such  a  one  as  is  used  for  catching  shrimps.  A 
middle-aged  woman  was  clearing  away  the  remains  of 
a  meal;  and  the  other,  having  given  the  plate  into 
the  hands  of  the  child,  had  turned  to  an  ironing- 
board,  which  was  covered  with  laces  and  muslins. 

It  was  a  tolerably  comfortable  kitchen ;  and  as  no 
one  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  the  lady  had  time  to 
remark  the  long  strings  of  dried  herrings  that  hung 
from  the  blackened  beams  in  the  roof,  the  brick  floor 
which  was  a  good  deal  worn  away  and  looked  some- 
what damp,  the  sea-coats  hanging  on  the  wall,  the 
oars  lying  under  the  chairs,  and  that  general  over- 
crowding of  furniture,  and  yet  neatness,  which  is  often 
seen  in  a  fisherman's  cottage,  and  gives  it  a  resem- 
blance to  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

The  old  man  at  length  looked  up.  *  I  reckon  you 
have  had  a  long  walk,  ma'am,'  said  he ;  *  the  visitors 

from  D very  seldom  come  over  to  this  lone  place ; 

all  the  fine  things  they  want  to  see  lie  on  t'other 
side.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  a  long  walk,'  she  answered ;  *  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  have  come  quite  so  far  if  I 
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had  not  met  with  this  poor  boy ;  he  must  be  a  great 
charge  to  you  indeed.' 

*  Ah,  you  may  say  that,  ma'am,'  said  the  woman 
at  the  ironing-board ;  *  he  is  thirteen  year  old  come 
Michaelmas,  poor  fellow !  and  has  never  done  a  hand's 
turn  for  himself  in  his  life,  and  never  will,  as  you  may 
plainly  see.' 

*  Are  both  his  parents  dead  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  his  poor  father  was  lost  in  a  gale  five  weeks 
afore  he  was  bom.  He  sailed  in  a  fine  new  brig,  the 
"  Fanny  of  London ; "  she  was  very  heavy  laden  with 
wheat,  and  she  went  down  in  Boston  Deeps,  and  all 
on  board  perished — ^he  was  mate,  and  a  very  steady 
man.' 

*  The  bo/s  mother  was  my  granddaughter,'  said  the 
aged  man. 

*  Yes,  a  poor  young  thing,'  observed  the  woman, 
*and  she  died  afore  he  was  a  year  old.  As  fine  a 
child  he  was  as  you  would  wish  to  see  at  first;  and 
when  I  took  him  to  be  baptized, — for  his  mother  didn't 
get  over  her  confinement  time  enough  to  take  him 
herself, — I  well  remember  Mr.  Green  saying  to  me, 
"  Well,  Mary  Goddard,  I  hope  this  child  may  live  to 
be  a  comfort  to  his  mother,  and  you  may  tell  her  so 
from  me."  But,  poor  dear !  she  didn't  live  to  want 
comfort,  but  doted  on  the  child,  and  never  thought 
he  would  be  a  comfort  to  nobody.' 
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*  Not  but  what  there  was  something  strange  about 
him  from  the  first/  interrupted  the  old  man. 

*  Ay/  said  the  woman,  *  for,  though  he  was  a  brave 
child  to  look  at,  he  couldn't  stand;  and  he  had  a 
way  of  sitting  with  his  head  back  that  was  queer  to 
see  ;  and  his  mother  took  notice  of  it,  for,  a  few  days 
afore  she  died,  "Aunt,"  she  says,  "  I  misdoubt  about 
my  boy ;  however,  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Almighty.** 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  says  I ;  "the  child's 
well  enough,  Sarah."  "  I  misdoubt  about  his  head," 
says  she  ;  "  and  I'll  warrant  you,  if  you  give  a  crust  to 
other  folks'  children,  they're  sharp  enough  to  put  it  in 
their  mouths  by  the  time  they  are  his  age."  "Well," 
says  I,  for  I  began  to  be  afraid  myself  (for  what  she 
said  was  true  enough),  "don't  you  be  fretting,  Sally, 
for  he  has  friends,  and  he  shall  never  want  so  long  as 
they  can  work  for  him." — Becca,  don't  feed  him  so 
fast,  my  dear.' 

*  I  suppose  this  little  girl  is  a  relation,'  said  the 
visitor. 

*  O  no,  ma'am,*  was  the  reply,  *  none  at  all ;  but 
the  neighbours'  children  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  wait- 
ing on  Matt ;  this  Httle  lass  in  particular ;  and  as  her 
mother  has  no  young  children  at  home,  she  can  very 
well  spare  her.' 

By  this  time  the  old  man,  having  finished  the  work 
he  was  about,  lighted  a  short  pipe,  and  went  out,  and 
the  boy  with  him ;  little  Becca  set  a  stool  for  him  in 
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the  sun  outside  the  cottage-door,  and  there  he  sat 
basking  and  apparently  enjo)dng  hunsel^  while  his 
grandfather  went  to  his  work. 

*You  see,  ma'am/  said  the  woman,  *^that  poor 
boy  can  do  nothing ;  but  the  neighbours  are  as  kind 
as  kind  can  be;  and  Mr.  Green  says  sometimes, 
"  Though  this  is  not  a  common  misfortune,"  sajrs  he, 
"  yet  your  father's  being  able  to  work  at  his  time  o' 
life  is  not  a  common  blessing," — ^for  father  is  ni^ 
upon  eighty  years  of  age,  and  as  hale  and  hearty  as 
some  men  at  sixty.  So  the  old  can  work  for  the 
yoimg,  and  we  are  not  burdened  with  both  old  and 
young.' 

*  No,  that  is  certainly  a  blessing,*  said  the  visitor, 
who  felt  self-reproved  when  she  saw  the  cheerfulness 
and  industry  of  this  family,  particularly  of  the  woman 
herself;  *  and  no  doubt  you  have  done  what  you  can 
for  the  poor  fellow ;  you  have  tried  whether  he  is 
capable  of  being  taught  anything.' 

The  woman  was  busy  laying  the  clear-starched 
articles  in  a  flat  basket,  and  counting  them  over  to 
her  sister,  who  was  about  to  take  them  home ;  when 
the  latter  had  left  the  cottage  and  shut  the  door  be- 
hind her,  she  went  on  with  her  ironing  and  answered 
her  visitor's  question  : — 

*  Ten  years  ago,  ma'am,  I  walked  over  to  K ; 

it  is  nigh  upon  thirty  miles  from  our  place,  but  I  had 
heard  say  there  was  a  doctor  there  that  folks  thought 
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very  highly  of.  So  I  told  him  my  name  was  Mary 
Goddard,  and  that  I  had  come  about  a  child  that  was 
afflicted;  and  he  asked  a  vast  many  questions,  and, 
by  what  I  said,  he  said  it  was  easy  to  tell  that  the 
child  was  paralytic,  and  had  what  they  call  pressure 
on  the  brain.  But  when  I  asked  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing for  him,  "  Mary  Goddard,^'  says  he,  "  can  he 
feed  himself?"  "  No,  sir,"  says  I,  "  his  hands  are  too 
weak."  "  Then,"  says  he,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  help  him — ^want  of  sense  is  less  against  him 
than  want  of  power — but  I  will  come  and  see  him." 
And  so  he  did  sure  enough.  May  the  Almighty  re- 
ward him,  for  he  would  take  nothing  from  us  ! ' 

*And  could  he  do  anything  for  the  boy?'  asked 
her  visitor. 

*  No,  ma'am,'  answered  the  woman,  with  a:  sigh ; 
*  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  all  we  could  do  was  to 
keep  him  as  warm  as  possible.  He  was  eight  years 
old  afore  he  could  speak  plain  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. The  neighbours'  children  taught  him,  and  a 
vast  deal  o'  pains  they  took  \  for,  dear  heart !  the 
difficult  thing  is  to  get  anything  into  his  head ;  when 
once  that's  done,  there's  no  fear  of  his  ever  forget- 
ting it.' 

*  But  that  is  an  advantage,  is  it  not  ?' 

*Not  so  much  as  you  would  think,  ma'am.  Now 
you  see  how  peaceable  he  is,  sitting  in  the  sun  as 
happy  as  can  be,  with  his  jackdaw  on  his  knee;  but 
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there  are  some  words  that,  if  he  was  but  to  hesur  them 
mentioned,  would  put  him  into  such  a  fret  and  a 
ferment  as  is  pitiful  to  see/. 

*  Does  he  go  to  church  ? '  asked  the  visitor,  who 
felt  more  and  more  interest  in  the  poor  child. 

*Yes,  ma'am/  said  the  woman;  *but  I  reckon  he 
has  no  notion  of  praying,  and  sometimes  the  organ 
frightens  him  a  little;  but  we  have  taught  him  to 
behave  very  pretty,  only  sometimes  (and  that's  not 
often  I'm  sure)  the  poor  child  will  give  a  little  lau^ 
when  he  sees  anybody  come  in  that  he  knows  ;  and 
the  neighbours  never  take  any  notice;  but  some 
people  in  the  other  hamlet  set  it  about  that  he  dis- 
turbed the  congregation,  and  ought  not  to  come.  So 
I  walked  over  to  Mr.  Green,  and  I  said,  "  Sir,  if  it  is 
your  wish,  I  and  my  sister  will  take  it  in  turns  to  stay 
at  home  with  the  boy."  "  Why  should  you,  Mary 
Goddard  ? "  says  he ;  "he  behaves  as  well  as  many 
children  that  have  all  their  faculties ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  be  kept  from  public  worship  on 
his  account :  and  as  for  the  child,"  said  he,  "I  should 
be  sorry  to  banish  him,  for  who  can  tell  whether  he 
may  not  learn  something,  however  little  ?  Indeed  it 
is  my  ^vish  that  he  should  come."  ' 

'  And  do  you  think  he  has  learned  anything  at 
church  ? '  asked  the  visitor. 

'  No,  ma'am,  because  he  never  seems  to  under- 
stand anything,  unless  the  person  that  says  it  stands 
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close  to  him  and  speaks  to  him,  and  attends  to  nothing 
else;  but  Mr.  Green  said  it  was  not  for  us  to  limit 
the  Almighty  and  decide  whether  he  could  understand 
or  no  ;  we  were  to  do  our  duty  and  leave  the  rest.' 

*  That  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  anxiety/  observed 
the  visitor. 

'  At  one  time,*  continued  the  woman,  *  we  did 
think  he  was  more  sensible,  and  Mr.  Green  let  him 
come  to  school;  the  neighbours'  children  used  to 
wheel  him  there  in  a  barrow,  but  they  could  teach 
him  nothing;  and  at  last  Mr.  Green  came  and  told 
us,  in  a  very  kind  way,  that  he  could  not  let  him  stay, 
because  he  disturbed  the  other  children,  and  wanted 
so  much  watching.  But  Mrs.  Green,  when  she  found 
how  much  we  took  it  to  heart,  said  she  would  try 
what  she  could  do  for  him :  and,  sure  enough,  she 
was  a  clever  lady,  and  she  made  him  know  more  in 
three  months  than  anybody  else  has  taught  him  all 
his  life ;  but  she  fell  ill  and  died,  dear  lady ;  and 
there  was  an  end  of  his  learning.' 

*  What  did  she  teach  him  ?'  asked  the  visitor,  who 
was  beginning  to  consider  whether  she  could  not  take 
up  the  work. 

*  She  made  him  understand  that  there  is  a  God,' 
said  the  woman,  *and  made  him  have  a  wonderful 
sort  of  reverence  for  God ;  and  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve, ma'am,  that  when  that  boy  has  done  a  wrong 
thing,  such  as  throwing  things  in  the  fire,  which  he 
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will  do  sometimes,  or  overturning  the  milk,  which  he 
knows  he  ought  not  to  meddle  with,  he  will  go  and 
hide  himself  in  the  closet  till  it  gets  dark,  that,  as  he 
says,  God  may  not  see  him ;  for  you  know  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  poor  child  to  understand  that 
God  can  see  through  a  door.' 

*  Poor  fellow  !'  said  the  lady ;  *  but  what  a  proof 
this  is  of  his  entire  belief  of  what  he  has  been  told !' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  what  Mr.  Green  said  when  I 
told  him.  "  Mary  Goddard,"  he  said,  "  this  ou^t  to 
put  us  to  shame ;  how  few  of  us  have  the  presence  of 
God  so  clearly  in  our  minds,  and  are  so  much  afraid 
when  we  know  we  have  done  amiss !"  Now,  Mis. 
Green  being  dead,  we  cannot  exactly  find  out  what 
she  taught  Matt,  for,  though  he  can  turn  things  over 
in  his  mind,  he  cannot  tell  them  to  us.  However, 
we  noticed  from  that  time  that  Matt  had  a  great 
habit  of  looking  up  in  the  sky,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
ma'am,  he  told  you,  if  you  asked  him,  what  he  was 
looking  for.' 

*  Yes,  he  did ;  and  I  felt  very  much  surprised,'  said 
the  lady. 

*  Ah  !'  remarked  the  woman,  *I  thought  so,  naa'am. 
I  saw  you  were  surprised  when  you  came  in,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  you  should  know  the  rights  of  the 
story,  if  you  would  stop  a  while.  Well,  ma'am,  Matt 
spends  the  chief  part  of  his  time,  on  fine  days,  looking 
for  God ;  and  knowing  God  sees  everything,  seems  to 
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make  more  difference  to  him  than  to  us  that  have  our 
senses.' 

*And  there  he  again  reproves  us,*  observed  the 
visitor. 

*What  you  say  is  very  true,  ma*am.  Now  the 
neighbours  never  tell  him  any  lies, — that  would  be  a 
wicked  thing, — so  I  know  none  of  them  ever  made 
him  expect  to  see  what  we  never  shall  see  in  this 
world ;  so  I  reckon  that  Matt  put  two  things  together 
and  thought  if  the  Almighty  could  see  him,  why,  He 
might  be  seen.' 

*  And  do  you  know  whether  he  learned  any  more,' 
asked  the  visitor,  *  of  this  kind  friend  ?' 

*  Mrs.  Green  told  me  she  had  tried  to  give  him  a 
notion  of  the  Saviour,'  said  the  woman;  *but  she 
didn't  think  he  understood  her  at  all.  He  only  knows 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  think ;  for  one  day  when 
the  sky  was  uncommonly  clear,  he  told  me  that  Jesus 
Christ  lived  up  there  with  God.  Mrs.  Green  showed 
him  pictures,  and  took  a  deal  of  pains,  but  I  don't 
think  she  made  any  more  than  that  out  of  her  teach- 
ing ;  but  she  taught  him  to  count  and  say  the  days  of 
the  week;  and  altogether  he  has  taken  much  more 
notice  since  she  instructed  him.' 

The  woman  had  evidently  been  so  well  pleased  to 
have  some  one  to  speak  to  her  who  could  S3anpathise 
with  her,  and  take  a  kind  interest  in  her  poor  charge, 
that  her  visitor  had  stayed  much  longer  than  she  had 
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at  first  intended.  She  now  prepared  to  leave  the  cot- 
tage ;  and,  before  doing  so,  observed  that  she  could 
not  but  think,  in  spite  of  the  bo/s  deficient  sense, 
that  he  might  be  taught  to  occupy  himself  in  some 
slight  way,  such  as  netting  or  plaiting  straw ;  and  she 
offered  to  come  and  try  to  teach  him.  The  woman 
shook  her  head,  and  said — 

*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,  -I  am 
sure ;  but  it  is  not  the  want  of  sense  that  makes  me 
afraid  he  could  not  learn,  so  much  as  the  weak- 
ness of  his  hands ;  and  in  cold  weather  they  are  so 
numb  that  he  is  more  helpless  by  far  than  you  see 
him  now.' 

Still  the  visitor  said  she  should  like  to  try,  and 
offered  to  come  the  following  day  and  begin;  the 
woman  thanked  her  and  consented  with  gratitude, 
declaring  that,  if  once  the  boy  could  be  taught  any- 
thing, he  never  forgot  it.  The  visitor  then  went  away, 
saying,  as  she  passed  the  poor  child,  who  was  now 
basking  idly  in  the  sun — 

*  The  next  time  I  come  to  see  Matt  I  shall  give  him 
a  penny.' 

She  said  this  partly  to  test  his  memory,  partly  to 
make  him  anxious  to  see  her  again.  His  face  bright- 
ened j  and  as  she  walked  home  over  the  level  sands, 
the  consideration  of  how  great  a  contrast  there  was 
between  his  powers  and  her  own  occupied  her  mind, 
and  she  thought  of  those  words  of  serious  meaning : 
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*To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
required/ 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  his  humble 
home;  his  grandfather  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  sober 
man :  his  aunts  were  industrious  women  :  a  healthful 
breeze  came  in  at  the  open  door,  and  the  two  little 
casement  *».indows  suppUed  two  such  views  as  are 
not  often  to  be  met  with.  From  the  front  casement 
might  be  seen  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  open  sea ; 
some  heavy  clouds  had  come  up,  and  their  leaden 
grey  hues  were  reflected  on  the  shifting  waves,  while 
vast  flocks  of  sea-birds  were  wheeling  in  great  circles, 
at  every  turn  the  white  of  their  wings  flashing  out; 
the  tide  was  rapidly  coming  in,  and  the  wind  rising, 
every  beat  of  the  breakers  on  the  soft  sand  sounding 
like  low  thunder.  The  other  casement  looked  inland, 
for  the  kitchen  occupied  all  the  lower  floor  of  the 
little  cottage ;  the  clouds  hanging  only  over  the  sea, 
there  was  still  sunshine  over  the  open  fields  and  wide 
marsh  of  the  brightest  green  ;  church-spires  stood 
up  here  and  there,  but  the  district  seemed  to  be  so 
thinly  populated  that  it  was  wonderfid  how  they 
could  gather  congregations.  Behind  the  cottage  was 
a  little  garden ;  its  walls  sheltered  a  few  rose-trees,  a 
number  of  scented  flowers,  and  some  apple-trees, 
from  the  force  of  the  wind ;  a  sweet-brier  was  trained 
to  climb  over  one  of  the  trees,  and  its  falling  blos- 
soms were  wisifted  on  to  the  ironing-table,  and  dropped 
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among  the  delicate  laces  which  the  woman  was 
smoothing.  But  the  warmth  of  that  day  and  its 
steady  sunshine  were  all  that  gave  pleasure  to  the 
idiot  boy — the  grand  sea  sweeping  in,  the  wheeling 
sea-birds,  the  luxuriant  fields  and  towering  clifi^ 
might  all  have  vanished  away  like  a  dream,  and  taken 
no  part  of  his  enjoyment  from  him. 

The  lady  walked  home ;  and  some  things  that  had 
been  said  of  poor  Matt  reoured  to  her  mind,  espe- 
cially his  own  strange  words  :  '  Matt  was  looking  for 
God.'  Alas,  how  few  of  us  are  looking  for  God ! 
'  although  He  be  not  far  from  any  of  us.'  In  His 
works  how  few  discern  Him ;  but  can  look  on  the 
glorious  sun  and  only  consider  its  warmth  and  bright- 
ness, and  on  the  green  earth  and  only  count  up  the 
harvest  it  yields,  without  thinking  of  Him  who  or- 
dained them  ! 

In  the  ways  of  His  providence,  also,  how  few  look 
for  God  !  Even  among  those  who  desire  to  serve 
Him,  how  few  *  search  diligently  that  they  may  find 
Him,'  observing  and  pondering  on  the  trials  and 
troubles  as  well  as  the  mercies  that  He  has  ordained 
for  them,  and  considering  what  efifect  they  were  in- 
tended to  produce  on  their  minds  and  characters — 
whether  they  have  worked  together  for  good ;  whether 
impatience  has  caused  the  more  painful  dispensations 
to  be  merely  punishments ;  or  whether  submission  has 
received  them  as  discipline,  and  found  them  to  be 
blessings  in  the  end  ! 


CHAPTER  11. 

H  E  autumn  sun  was  bright  and  hot  upon 
the  sand,  and  Matt  was  basking  in  it 
under  the  cottage  wall,  when  his  new 
friend  appeared  before  him  at  noon  the 
next  day.  Little  Becca  was  seated  beside  him,  sing- 
ing, and  knitting  a  coarse  fisherman's  mitten;  but 
the  boy  was  not  noticing  her;  as  before,  his  face, 
with  its  strange  look  of  awe,  was  fixed  on  the  open 
sky ;  and  it  was  not  till  Becca  touched  him  that  he 
withdrew  his  eyes,  and,  seeing  the  lady,  said,  with  out- 
stretched hands — 

*  Please,  give  Matt  a  penny !' 

The  penny  was  ready  for  him ;  but  the  moment  he 
received  it  he  handed  it  over  to  the  little  girl. 

*  Does  he  mean  to  give  it  you,  Becca  ?'  asked  the 
lady. 

*  O  no,  ma'am,'  said  the  child,  *  he  means  me  to  go 
and  buy  apples  with  it ;  I  always  do  when  our  folks 
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give  him  money;  he  knows  how  many  apples  you 
can  buy  for  a  penny ;  and  if  I  was  to  hide  one,  he 
would  find  it  out  directly.' 

But  the  boy  was  not  at  all  willing  that  his  messenger 
should  wait  to  give  all  these  explanations ;  and  he  now 
pulled  her  frock  impatiently,  sa)dng — 

*  Becca,  go — Becca,  fetch  apples.' 

The  little  girl  shook  back  her  long  hair  firom  her 
eyes,  and,  laying  her  knitting  on  the  sand,  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  from  which  she  shortly  returned, 
bringing  five  small  apples,  which  she  gave  to  Matt ; 
and  he  laid  them  on  his  knees,  and,  after  looking  at 
them,  appeared  satisfied,  and  began  to  eat 

*  And  now,'  said  the  lady,  *  I  shall  give  you  a  penny 
also,  Becca,  because  I  like  to  see  you  so  kind  to  your 
poor  neighbour.' 

The  happy  child  received  the  penny,  and  again  ran 
away  to  the  shop,  returning  shortly  with  three  apples 
in  her  hands. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?'  said  the  donor. 

*  It's  a  very  dear  apple  year,'  said  the  little  creature, 
*  and  they  can't  afford  more  than  three.' 

*  But  they  sent  Matt  five  apples.' 

The  child  then  explained  that  Matt  always  expected 
to  have  five  apples  for  a  penny :  that  if  apples  were 
only  three  a  penny  he  would  cry,  for  he  would  know 
it  was  less  than  usual ;  but  if  they  were  seven  a  penny 
he  would  give  back  two ;  so  they  always  gave  him  five 
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all  the  year  round,  and  they  said  it  made  very  little 
difference.     She  continued  : 

*  Matt  knows  all  about  money,  ma'am — ^he  knows 
a  deal  more  than  you  think.  Sometimes  they  let  him 
have  a  pennyworth  of  apples  at  the  shop  when  he  has 
no  penny ;  but  then  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  penny  he 
always  remembers,  and  takes  it ;  he  knows  he  must 
pay.  I  taught  him  that,  ma'am ;  and  I  taught  him  to 
say,  "  Please,"  and  "  Thank  you." ' 

She  then  shook  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said, 
*Matt,  good  Matt,  tell  the  lady  what  they  do  to 
folks  that  won't  pay.' 

*  Put  'em  in  prison,'  said  Matt,  readily. 

*What  does  he  know  about  a  prison,  my  child?' 
said  the  lady,  amused  by  her  eagerness.  *You  are 
only  telling  him  to  repeat  words  that  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of.' 

*  O  no,  ma'am,'  answered  the  child  shrewdly ;  *  there 

is  a  prison  at ^  and  he  sees  that  very  oft;  he 

knows  about  bad  men  being  put  in  there.' 

The  boy  nodded  assent  very  energetically,  and  be- 
gan to  show  by  gestures  and  imperfect  sentences 
how  he  had  seen  two  men  led  in  there  at  a  great 
door;  and  holding  out  his  hands,  explained  that 
their  hands  were  tied  together ;  at  the  same  time  he 
expressed  evident  satisfaction  in  their  pimishment, 
saying,— 
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*  Bad  men — bad  men — shut  'em  up ;  they  eat  other 
folks'  dinner.* 

"  O  yes/  said  the  child,  '  his  grandfather  took  him 
several  times  to  see  the  prison,  because  he  used  to  go 
into  the  cottages  when  folks  were  at  sea  and  take 
things  to  eat  that  wasn't  his;  and  when  his  grand- 
father was  out  a  fishing,  and  they  set  his  dinner  by, 
Matt  used  to  get  it  whenever  he  had  a  chance ;  but 
he's  a  good  boy  now.' 

Matt  had  by  this  time  finished  his  apples ;  and  his 
fiiend  had  been  watching  him  to  see  how  much 
strength  he  possessed ;  his  movements  were  weak  and 
uncertain ;  and  sometimes  he  dropped  the  apple,  but 
he  always  picked  it  up  again,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  she  felt  sure  that  with  patience  something 
might  be  taught  him. 

She  would  not  attempt  to  begin  her  lesson  till  he 
had  done  eating;  but  as  soon  as  this  business  was 
over,  she  brought  out  her  straws  and  began  to  plait 
them  before  him,  holding  one  of  his  hands  in  hers, 
and  making  him  crease  the  straw  with  his  soft  white 
fingers. 

At  first  he  was  patient  and  even  amused,  but  he 
soon  got  weary ;  and  the  unusual  movements  for  his 
fingers  tired  them ;  he  pulled  Becca  by  the  pinafore, 
and,  patting  her  hand,  cried  out — 

*  Becca  learn ;  Becca  make  haste  and  learn — Matt 
stop  now.' 
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*  If  Becca  learns/  said  the  teacher,  *  then  Becca 
shall  have  a  penny;  but  if  Matt  learns,  then  Matt 
shall  have  a  penny/ 

This  argument,  used  frequently,  induced  the  boy 
to  go  on  a  little  longer — ^as  much  longer,  indeed,  as 
his  instructress  thought  desirable ;  and  though  he 
never  once  turned  the  straw  the  right  way,  she  was 
not  discouraged,  because  his  attention  had  evidently 
been  excited,  and  she  knew  that  the  process  of  teach- 
ing would  be  tedious. 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  she  gave  him  the  pro- 
mised penny  and  praised  him,  leaving  him  in  a  very 
good  humour,  and  importunate  with  her  to  come 
again. 

Three  more  lessons  were  given,  and  no  progress 
was  made;  the  fourth  almost  discouraged  her;  it 
seemed  that  he  dropped  the  straws  from  his  listless 
fingers  with  no  more  understanding  than  at  first  of 
the  places  they  were  meant  to  occupy.  It  was  a 
whole  week  before  anything  beyond  a  little  more 
attention  had  been  gained ;  but  this  once  done.  Matt 
suddenly  began  to  improve ;  and  at  his  ninth  lesson 
he  began  to  plait  very  tolerably. 

His  relations  were  now  profuse  in  their  thanks,  and 
most  urgent  that  these  lessons  should  be  continued ; 
they  even  seemed  to  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be 
able  to  earn  a  little  money  by  the  simple  art,  and  so 
relieve  them  of  part  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  him. 
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But  occupation  to  his  mind  was  not  the  only  good 
that  the  boy  derived  from  these  instructions :  the 
unusual  exercise  of  his  hands,  though  at  first  it 
fatigued  him,  made  them  sensibly  warmer  and  less 
torpid;  and  when  he  had  once  mastered  the  lesson, 
he  was  constantly  anxious  to  be  practising  it. 

Some  persons  may,  perhaps,  think  it  a  remarkable 
thing  that  a  stranger,  on  whom  the  poor  boy  had  no 
claim,  should  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  his  benefit, 
especially  when  she  might  have  found  soil  to.  cultivate 
that  would  have  brought  her  in  a  much  more  abun- 
dant harvest ;  but  she  was  utterly  without  occupation, 
and  had  private  grounds  for  sorrow  which  made  her 
desire  employment ;  and  this  boy's  loneliness,  and  the 
absence  of  joys  from  his  lot,  drew  her  sympathies 
towards  him ;  besides  which;  many  around  her  were 
willing  to  do  more  attractive  acts  of  kindness  — 
but  who  would  follow  her  in  this  path  if  she  re- 
signed it  ? 

In  less  than  three  weeks  the  boy  could  make  an 
even  and  tolerably  rapid  plait,  and  would  sit  for  four 
or  five  hours  a  day  at  this  work,  only  requiring  a  little 
attention  in  joining  the  straw,  and  stopping  him  when 
he  made  mistakes. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  which  was  very 
much  in  his  favour ;  and  all  his  friends  agreed  it  was 
several  years  since  they  had  seen  him  so  lively  and  so 
capable  of  exeiting  himself. 
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This  was  scarcely  a  greater  pleasure  to  them  than 
to  his  new  benefactress ;  for  she  had  begun  to  take  a 
warm  interest  in  the  boy,  and  could  already  under- 
stand his  signs  and  gestures,  as  well  as  his  half- 
expressed  doubts,  wonders,  and  fears. 

One  day,  on  entering  the  cottage,  she  found  the 
old  grandfather  at  home  ill ;  he  had  been  ill,  he  said, 
for  three  days,  though  not  so  bad  but  that  he  could 
get  up  and  sit  by  the  fire ;  close  at  his  side  sat  poor 
Matt,  and  both,  though  the  day  was  hot,  seemed  to 
relish  the  warmth.  Matt  could  attend  to  but  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  and  as  his  thoughts  were  now  occu- 
pied with  his  grandfather,  the  plaits  of  straw  were  laid 
aside. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  greeted  her  with  vehe- 
ment deUght,  pointing  to  two  chairs  successively,  and 
saying,— 

*  Lady  sit  here ;  parson  sit  there.' 

She  inquired  if  Mr.  Green  was  coming. 

*  Yes,  ma*am,'  said  the  old  man.  *  I  was  taken 
very  bad  with  a  kind  of  fit,  and  my  daughters  were 
frightened  and  went  and  told  him;  but  Matt  calls 
every  gentleman  he  sees  "parson,"  and,  indeed, 
every  man  that  is  not  dressed  like  a  fisherman.  He 
has  but  three  names  for  all  men.  He  calls  our  men 
"  good  men,"  at  least  such  as  have  nets,  for  they  let 
him  lie  and  bask  on  them,  which  he  likes ;  then  all 
them  that  have  no  nets  he  calls  "  poor  men ; "  and  the 
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rest  o'  the  world  he  calls  "  parsons,"  for  our  parson 
was  the  first  gentleman  he  ever  knew,  and  very  good 
he  has  always  been  to  him.' 

The  clergyman  shortly  after  came  in,  and  poor 
Mattes  teacher  was  warmly  thanked  for  her  kindness 
to  the  boy;  he  was  anxious  to  see  him  plait,  but 
Matt  was  pleased  and  excited  by  his  presence,  and 
not  willing  to  fix  his  mind  on  his  task ;  he  accord- 
ingly turned  to  his  grandfather,  and  began  to  converse 
with  him. 

The  old  man's  illness  was  of  a  very  serious  nature ; 
and  at  his  great  age  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  get 
over  it ;  yet  he  talked  of  approaching  death  with  all 
that  strange  apathy  so  common  among  the  poor,  espe- 
cially the  aged  poor :  accordingly,  the  clerg3nnan's 
remarks  were  all  of  a  nature  to  rouse  him  from  this 
apathy ;  '  he  wished  to  place  the  solemn  nature  of 
death  and  judgment  before  his  eyes,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  feeling  so  little  afraid  of  dying  was 
not  in  itself  any  proof  that  his  soul  was  in  a  safe 
condition. 

The  boy,  who  at  first  had  sat  by  his  graiidfe.ther 
well  pleased  with  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parson,  kept  up  a  humming  sound  ex- 
pressive of  comfort  and  contentment,  till  Mr.  Green 
took  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  said  gravely 

*  Matt  must  be  quiet  now,  parson  is  going  to  read 
about  God.' 
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Upon  hearing  this,  Matfs  attention  was  aroused; 
and  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Green's  serious 
face,  his  own  assumed  a  look  of  awe ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  feelings  are  communicated,  with  per- 
fect ease,  to  those  who  are  deficient  in  intellect, 
though  ideas  of  a  complex  nature  are  often  beyond 
their  comprehension.  Matt  folded  his  hands  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  'parson/  The  chapter  he  was 
reading  was  the  eighteenth  of  Matthew ;  probably  he 
chose  it  as  being  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  day ;  and 
if  he  had  intended  his  lesson  for  Matt's  instruction, 
he  would  have  selected  something  that  appeared 
easier  to  understand;  but  so  it  was,  that  when  he 
came  to  the  parable  of  the  *  King  that  would  take 
account  of  his  servants,'  Matt's  attention  and  interest 
became  so  evident,  that  he  read  slowly  and  very 
distinctly. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  boy's  face,  overawed  and 
anxious,  and  with  that  look  of  painful  perplexity  so 
often  seen  in  persons  like  himself,  was  turned  to  him 
with  breathless  earnestness,  and  he  said,  repeating  the 
last  words  addressed  to  him —        * 

*  Matt,  Matt,  sit  you  still ;  parson  is  going  to  read 
about  God.' 

*Goddard,'  said  the  clergyman,  *this  poor  boy's 
eager  attention  ought  to  be  a  very  affecting  thing  to 
you,  and,  indeed,  to  us  all ;  if  he  to  whom  so  little 
sense  has  been  given  desires  to  know  all  he  can,  and 
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to  hear  more  than  he  can  understand  of  his  Maker, 
surely  we  ought  not  to  treat  the  subject  with  indif- 
ference, but  rather  with  interest  and  reverence.' 

*Ay,  ay,  sir,'  said  the  old  sailor,  respectfully,  but 
with  no  appearance  of  particular  interest 
[    *  Parson,  read  some  more,'  said  Matt. 

*  So  I  will,  my  boy,'  replied  the  clergyman ;  and 
partly  commenting  on  the  text,  partly  changing  the 
words  for  others  that  he  thought  woidd  be  better 
understood,  he  began  to  relate  the  parable  thus  : — 

*  A  great  King  said ' — ^and  in  speaking  he  pointed 
upwards — *a  gieat  King  said.  Bring  my  servants  to 
me,  and  I  will  make  them  pay  me  all  the  pence  that 
they  owe  me. 

*  And  they  brought  one  servant  that  owed  a  thou- 
sand pence,  a  great  many,  a  great  many,  a  great  many. 
And  he  had  no  pence  to  pay. 

*And  the  King  said.  He  shall  be  put  in  prison, 
and  never  come  out  any  more  till  he  has  paid  all  this 
money.' 

He  had  got  so  far  when  he  observed  that  tears  were 
trickling  down  the  boy's  cheeks,  and  that  his  counte- 
nance showed  great  alarm.  He  stopped  at  once  and 
patted  him  on  the  head,  saying  to  his  grandfather  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  distress  him. 

*  Parson  did  not  go  for  to  make  Matt  cry,'  said  the 
old  man ;  meaning,  did  not  do  it  on  purpose. 

But  Matt  was  not  to  be  comforted ;  he  refused  to 
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listen ;  and  presently  he  broke  away  from  his  friends 
and  hobbled  out  on  to  the  beach,  where  he  threw 
himself  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  fishing-boat,  and 
continued  to  weep  piteously;  but  whether  he  had 
been  merely  frightened  by  the  solemn  tone,  whether 
his  tears  were  shed  from  pity  to  the  man  who  owed 
so  much  money,  or  whether,  having  been  told  that 
parson  was  going  to  read  about  Gk)d,  he  had,  more  by 
impression  than  by  reason,  set  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  debtor,  it  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any 
person  to  discover.  But  it  was  evident,  as  in  former 
cases,  that  so  much  as  he  had  imderstood  had  becopie 
perfectly  real  and  true  to  him  j  and  whether  what  had 
cost  him  so  many  tears  was  a  right  or  a  false  idea,  it 
would  not  easily  be  eradicated. 

Poor  Matt !  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him ;  and 
as  he  refused  to  Hsten  to  his  new  friend  when  she 
spoke  to  him,  all  that  could  be  done  was^  to  desire 
little  Becca  to  sit  by  him  and  try  to  divert  him  from 
his  grief. 

The  wind  was  rismg  when  his  friend  reached  her 
lodging,  and  by  nightfall  it  blew  a  gale.  She  looked 
out  and  saw  the  driving  clouds  swept  away  from  before 
the  moon,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  bare  heavens  till 
again  they  were  hurried  up  from  the  sea  and  piled 
before  her  face,  blotting  out  the  bright  path  she  had 
laid  across  the  waters.  The  thundering  noise  of  the 
waves,  as  they  flung  themselves  down  hissing  and 
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foaming  among  the  rocks,  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 
kept  her  waking,  and  trembling  for  the  mariners  out 
on  that  dangerous  coast ;  and  the  thought  of  that 
poor  afflicted  boy  was  present  to  her  mind ;  for  she 
had  been  told  that  he  was  always  restless  in  a  storm, 
and  that  at  night,  while  the  family  sat  by  the  light  of 
their  one  candle,  he  would  stand,  with  his  eager  face 
pressed  against  the  little  casement,  muttering  that 
Gk)d  was  angry. 

In  the  morning,  gusts  of  wind  and  rain  detained 
her  indoors ;  but  towards  afternoon,  though  the  wind 
did  not  abate,  it  became  clear  overhead,  and  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  prepared  to  go  out  Sea-sand  in 
heaps  lay  against  the  houses  in  the  village  street ;  it 
had  been  blown  up  during  the  night.  The  poor  were 
busy  collecting  drift-wood  from  the  shore,  as  well  as 
the  vast  heaps  of  dulse  and  other  weeds  which  the 
tide  had  brought  in.  She  passed  on  till  the  cliflfs 
afforded  her  some  shelter,  and  then  crept  into  a  cave 
and  rested  awhile ;  for  she  intended  to  go  on  and  see 
Matt  that  day,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
his  trouble. 

Though  the  wind  was  now  beginning  to  abate,  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  stand  against  it,  and  the  noise 
in  the  cave  was  like  -  the  sharp  incessant  report  of 
guns.  But  she  rose  and  determined  to  go  on,  being 
encouraged  by  the  rapid  subsiding  of  the  wind,  which 
seemed  likely  to  go  down  in  a  deluge  of  rain ;    for 
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black  clouds  were  gathering  over  the  troubled  sea, 
which,  excepting  where  a  line  of  foam  marked  its 
breaking  on  the  beach,  was  almost  as  black  as 
themselves. 

She  pressed  on ;  and  shortly,  as  she  had  expected, 
she  saw  the  motionless  figure  of  tlie  boy;  his  white 
clothing  fluttering  in  the  wind,  his  face  intent  on  the 
gloomy  sky. 

She  called  to  him  several  times  as  she  drew  near, 
but  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves  drowned  her 
voice ;  it  was  not  till  she  came  close  and  touched  him 
that  he  looked  at  her.  His  countenance  was  full  of 
awe  and  fear, 

*What  is  Matt  doing?'  she  asked  in  a  soothing 
voice. 

*  Matt  was  talking  to  God,'  said  the  boy. 

*What  did  poor  Matt  say?'  she  inquired,  com- 
passionately. 

The  boy  joined  his  hands,  and,  looking  up  with  a 
piteous  expression  of  submission  and  fear,  said,  *  God, 
God — Matt  has  no  money  to  pay' 

And  then,  shaking  his  head,  he  told  her,  with  a 
reality  of  fear  most  strange  to  see,  that  he  was  going 
to  be  put  in  prison ;  God  was  going  to  put  Matt  in 
prison. 

He  was  standing  in  the  shelter  of  a  fishing-vessel 
which  had  been  drawn  up  above  high-water  mark; 
and  as  she  turned  away  from  him,  oot  knowing  what 

a  'B  ^ 
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to  say,  he  again  looked  up  and  b^an  his  piteous 
prayer. 

The  lady  stood  a  while  considering ;  it  was  evident 
that,  whether  from  the  parable  or  the  clergyman's 
words,  or  both  together,  acting  on  what  previous 
knowledge  he  had,  he  must  have  derived  some  con- 
sciousness that  punishment  would  follow  his  mis- 
doings. He  had  long  known  right  from  wrong;  he 
knew  that  he  had  often  done  wrong,  now  he  had 
begun  to  look  upon  God  as  a  Judge.  Now  he  knew 
^  that  he  had  nothing  to  payj  In  other  words,  he 
knew,  however  dimly,  that  he  could  not  make  satis- 
faction for  his  misdoings.  What  did  it  matter  that  he 
had  derived  this  dim  and  distorted  knowledge  in  a 
figurative  way  ;  something  now  must  be  done  to  quiet 
and  comfort  him.  She  resolved  to  venture  on  taking 
up  the  figure ;  and  when  the  boy  again  muttered, 
*  God,  God,  Matt  has  no  money  to  pay,*  she  turned 
towards  him,  and,  taking  both  his  hands,  said,  in  a 
clear,  cheerfiil  voice,  *  Jesus  Christ  has  paid  for  poor 
Matt.* 

The  boy  looked  helplessly  at  her;  and,  p)ointing 
upwards,  with  a  smile,  she  repeated  slowly,  *  God  will 
not  put  Matt  in  prison  now,  Jesus  Christ  has  paid 
for  poor  Matt* 

The  child  repeated  these  words  after  her ;  and  as 
their  meaning,  helped  by  her  reassuring  face,  gradually 
unfolded  itself  to  his  mind,  an  expression  of  wonder 
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and  contentment  overspread  his  features.  He  sat 
down,  and  wished  again  and  again  to  hear  these  good 
tidings,  and  as  he  conned  them  over  he  gradually 
became  calm  and  happy. 

He  sat  so  long  silent  in  the  shelter  of  the  boat  that 
his  kind  friend  thought  it  possible  that  now  his  fears 
were  removed  he  might  have  forgotten  their  cause. 

But  it  was  not  so ;  he  arose  at  length,  and,  walking 
a  few  paces,  lifted  up  his  arms  and  face  to  heaven,  and 
cried  out  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  *  Man  that  paid,  man 
that  paid.  Matt  says.  Thank  you,  thank  you.' 

A  strange  sight  this,  and  strange  words  to  hear! 
Many  times  the  lady  seemed  to  hear  their  echo  during 
the  silence  that  followed ;  and  the  boy  repeated  them 
over  again  with  the  deepest  reverence,  before  she 
could  decide  whether  to  attempt  any  further  enlight- 
ening of  his  mind.  That  by  means  of  some  picture, 
or  the  remembrance  of  something  taught  him  by  his 
first  benefactress,  he  had  become  aware  that  He 
whom  he  thus  addressed  was  Man,  became  evident 
from  his  words;  but  the  reverence  and  awe  of  his 
manner  were  such  that  she  could  not  venture  to 
undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  instructing  him  in  a 
mystery  so  far  beyond  his  comprehension.  It  was 
sufficient,  she  thought,  that  he  should  pay  to  his 
Redeemer  the  reverence  due  to  God,  while  in  the  act 
of  addressing  Him  as  Man. 


CHAPTER   III. 

I  ATT  came  back  under  the  shelter  of  the 
boat  and  lay  down,  and  drew  part  of  a 
sail  over  him,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ; 
perhaps  he  had  slept  little  during  the  past 
night,  and  now  that  his  gloom  and  terror  were  melted 
away  in  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  peace,  he  could  no 
longer  sit  waking  under  the  cloudy  sky. 

The  lady  sat  by  him,  partly  sheltered  also  by  the 
boat.  She  looked  out  over  the  purple  sea,  still  trou- 
bled, heaving,  and  bare,  for  not  a  boat  rode  at  anchor 
near  the  dangerous  rocky  beach;  not  a  vessel  ven- 
tured near  enough  to  be  seen  from  its  sandy  reaches. 

At  length  the  clouds  broke,  it  began  to  rain  hard ; 
and  not  without  a  great  effort  did  she  succeed  in 
waking  the  boy.  He  opened  his  eyes  at  last  with  a 
smile.  The  pouring  rain  and  the  gloomy  sky  were 
nothing  to  him ;  the  high  but  warm  wind  did  not 
trouble  him  ,  "his  xYvow^Vvis^  whatever  they  may  have 
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been,  could  not  be  related  to  his  benefactress ;  he  was 
comforted,  but  he  only  showed  it  by  his  face  and  by 
his  tranquil  movements. 

They  reached  the  cottage.  There  was  trouble  and 
sorrow  within :  quite  enough  of  both  to  account  for 
the  boy's  having  been  left  to  wander  out  by  himself 
on  that  stormy  day.  The  poor  old  grandfather  was 
worse ;  and  Mary  Goddard,  "the  boy's  aunt,  came  to 
the  door,  her  eyes  red,  and  her  face  disfigured  with 
weeping.  The  lady  could  not  stay  then  ;  but  in  less 
than  a  week  she  came  again  and  inquired  after  the 
old  man. 

*Ah,  dear  heart!  it  seems  hard  to  lose  poor 
father !  *  exclaimed  Mary,  when  her  visitor  was  seated, 
and  had  asked  a  sympathizing  question  as  to  the  old 
man's  health. 

*  Is  he  so  very  ill  that  there  is  no  hope  ? '  asked  the 
lady. 

*  The  doctor  does  not  say,'  replied  the  daughter, 
*  but  when  a  man  is  past  eighty  what  can  one  expect  ? 
Would  you  like  to  see  him,  ma'am  ? ' 

The  visitor  assented,  and  was  taken  up  a  ladder 
into  a  comfortable  room  in  the  roof. 

The  aged  fisherman,  with  his  rugged  face  and  hard 
hands,  lay  helplessly  on  his  clean  bed ;  but  his  eyes 
were  still  bright  and  his  voice  strong. 

*  Put  a  chair,  Polly,'  he  said  to  his  daughter.  *  I 
take  this  kind,  ma'am.     Here  I  am,  you  see,  a  dis- 
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abled  old  hulk.  IVe  maxle  a  many  voyages  in  my 
time,  when  I  was  in  the  king's  service.*  Here  a  fit  of 
coughing  forced  him  to  stop. 

When  he  had  ceased  to  cough,  the  visitor  said, 
*Yes,  you  have  passed  a  busy  life,  my  fiiend;  and 
what  a  mercy  it  is  that  God  gives  you  a  few  days  of 
quiet  and  leisure  at  the  end  of  it,  to  think  of  the  iiist 
voyage^ — ^the  entrance,  we  may  hope,  into  an  eternal 
haven.  Do  you  think  of  that  last  voyage  ?  Do  you 
pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  you  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  grant  you  an  entrance  to  that  haven  of  rest  ? ' 

The  old  man  assented  reverently  and  heartily,  and 
then  said,  '  Mary,  the  lady  has  never  a  chair ;  I  told 
you  to  set  a  chair  for  her.  A  good  daughter  she  has 
always  been  to  me,  ma'am  ?  Her  poor  mother  died 
when  I  was  in  the  Atalanta^  Captain  Hickey ;  you've 
heard  of  him,  ma'am  ?  The  discipline  he  maintained  ! 
He  was  the  finest  captain  in  the  service.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  him,'  replied  the  visitor. 

*  He  lost  his  ship  in  a  sea-fog  off  Halifax  harbour. 
He  had  despatches  aboard ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
they  should  be  delivered.  He  fired  a  fog- signal  gun 
in  hopes  it  would  be  answered  from  the  lighthouse  on 
Cape  Sambro,  but  by  a  sad  mischance  it  happened 
that  the  Barossa,  that  was  likewise  lost  in  this  fog, 
answered  it ;  and  the  unfortunate  Atalanta  was  steered 
according  to  that  ^n.  She  struck ;  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  oi  aa  \\ovrc  ^^  ^a.s  all  out  of  her,   every 
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officer,  man,  and  boy, .  many  of  us  not  half  clothed ; 
and  there  wasn't  a  mast,  nor  a  beam,  nor  a  bit  of 
broken  spar,  to  be  seen  of  her.  She  filled  and  heeled 
over ;  and  almost  afore  we  could  cut  the  pinnace  from 
the  boom,  she  parted  in  two  between  the  main  and 
mizen  masts,  and  the  swell  sucked  her  in,  guns,  and 
stores,  and  all.' 

•That  must  have  been  an  awful  scehe,*  observed 
the  visitor.  *  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  you  were  pre- 
served in  such  a  danger.  Shall  I  read  you  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  now  I  am  here  ? ' 

*  I  should  take  it  kind  if  you  would,  ma'am,  very 
kind  indeed ;  for  Mr.  Green  said  he  should  not  be 
able  to  come  to-day,  and  my  daughter  has  no  time. 
I  could  spell  a  bit  over  mjrself,  but  my  eyes  fail,  and  I 
feel  strange  and  weak.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could 
"  hand,  reef,  and  steer  "  with  the  best  of  them.  I  was 
rated  "  able  seaman  "  in  the  Atalanta,  and  for  upwards 
of  two  years  I  was  "  captain  of  the  fore-top."  * 

The  visitor  sat  down  and  read  several  chapters. 
The  old  man  listened  with  pleasure ;  his  face,  seamed 
and  brown  with  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  showed 
no  pallor,  but  there  was  a  look  about  his  eyes  that 
told  of  a  great  change, — ^they  were  dim,  and  some- 
times wandering. 

*  I  take  this  visit  very  kind  of  you,'  he  repeated, 
when  she  had  done;  *and  I  like  what  you  read,  it 
did  me  good ;  and,  ma'am,  I'm  much  obliged  to  ^ow.^ 
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and  thank  you  kindly,  for  being  so  good  to  my  poor, 
boy/ 

*  How  do  you  think  he  seems,  ma'am  ?'  asked 
Mary  Goddard,  when  they  came  down  together. 

*  I  think  he  is  very  much  altered,  Mary.  He  does 
not  look  to  me  as  if  he  would  live  many  days.' 

*  Ah,  dear  heart !'  said  the  daughter,  *  I  was  afraid 
you  would  say  so ;  and  though  he  be  so  old,  it  seems 
hard  to  lose  him  ;  for  a  cheerfliller  and  honester  man 
never  walked  this  world  ! ' 

*  He  seems  in  a  thankful  frame  of  mind  now,  Mary, 
and  was  very  attentive  while  I  was  reading.' 

'  O  yes,  he  is  always  pleased  with  whatever  I  do  for 
him,  and  says  it  is  a  great  mercy  he  has  time  to  think 
of  his  end  ;  he  is  vastly  pleased  now  when  Mr.  Green 
comes  to  talk  with  him,  though  at  first  he  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  it' 

The  visitor  went  away.  The  rain  came  down  all 
that  night  and  the  next  day.  On  the  third  day  she- 
went  again  to  the  old  fisherman's  cottage,  and  found 
the  old  chintz  curtain  drawn  across  the  window  in 
token  of  mourning.  A  neighbour  came  out  of  the 
next  cottage  and  told  her  that  the  old  man  had  died 
that  morning  at  daybreak,  and  that  his  daughter  had 
walked  over  to  a  village  some  miles  inland  to  tell  her 
brother  and  his  wife. 

'  Was  the  old  man  sensible  to  the  last  ?'  asked  the 
lady. 
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*  As  sensible  as  you  are  now,  ma*am ;  and  often 
seemed  to  me  to  be  praying.  Would  you  like  to  see 
Matt,  ma'am  ?  he  is  in  my  house.* 

*Yes,  I  wish  to  see  him.  What  does  he  know 
about  his  great-grandfather  ?* 

*  Why,  ma'am,  when  his  aunt  woke  him  and  dressed 
him  this  morning,  she  told  him  that  he  would  not  see 
his  grandfather  any  more,  for  that  God  had  sent  to 
fetch  him.' 

'  He  was  not  frightened,  I  hope  ?' 

*  O  no,  ma'am — pleased,  wonderfully  pleased,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  go  too.  He  is  a  very  strange 
chUd.' 

*  Very  strange  indeed  1  But,  in  some  respects,  I 
wish  we  were  more  like  him.' 

When  Matt  saw  his  friend,  it  reminded  him  of  the 
great  news  about  his  grandfather;  and  he  told  her 
that  God  had  sent  for  him,  adding,  *  Matt  wants  .to 
go  too.' 

'  Matt  shall  go  some  day,'  she  answered,  soothingly. 

*  Matt  wants  to  go  now,'  replied  the  boy. 

His  friend  took  him  out  on  to  the  sands,  and  sat 
down  with  him.  She  tried  to  explain  that  some  day 
God  would  certainly  send  for  him ;  for  she  could  only 
convey  to  him  the  notion  of  change  of  place,  not 
of  death.  When  Matt  was  once  convinced  that  he 
should  be  sent  for  some  day,  he  was  very  urgent  to 
know  what  day ;   and  when,  after  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble,  his  friend  made  him  miderstand  that  she  did 
not  know  what  day,  but  that  it  might  be  any  day,  he 
sat  long  silent  on  the  sand,  as  if  pondering,  and  then 
got  up  and  began  to  move  towards  the  cottage. 

*  What  does  Matt  want  ?'  asked  his  friend. 

The  boy  looked  at  his  hands,  and  repUed,  with 
calm  and  touching  simplicity,  *Matt  must  have  his 
hands  washed.'  Why  ?  the  lady  wondered  why ;  but 
she  said  nothing,  she  only  rose  and  followed  him. 
He  had  found  the  woman  of  the  house  when  she 
entered,  the  mother  of  little  Becca,  and  was  explaining 
to  her  that  his  hands  must  be  washed,  that  God  would 
send  for  Matt  some  day,  perhaps  it  would  be  that  day, 
and  that  Matt  must  be  ready. 

The  woman  no  sooner  understood  what  he  meant 
than  she  sat  down,  threw  her  apron  over  her  head, 
and  began  to  cry  bitterly ;  but  little  Becca  was  willing 
to  indulge  the  bo/s  fancy ;  she,  accordingly,  fetched 
some  water  and  some  soap,  and  carefully  washed  his 
hands.  But  that  done,  he  yet  stood  still,  as  if  expect- 
ing something  more,  till  she  asked  him  what  he  wanted ; 
then  he  answered,  with  a  kind  of  glad  but  solemn  ex- 
pectancy, *Matt  must  have  his  new  cap  on — Matt 
wants  his  fur  cap.' 

*  No,  Matt  must  not  have  his  best  cap,'  answered 
the  child,  *  except  on  Sundays  to  go  to  church  in.' 
But  Matt  entreated  in  his  piteous  way,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  till  at  last  the  lady  begged 
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that  his  new  cap  might  be  fetched ;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared he  was  contented,  and  went  gently  out  at  the 
door,  and  looked  up  between  the  clouds,  softly  re- 
peating that  God  would  send  for  Matt  some  day; 
perhaps  it  would  be  to-day,  and  Matt  must  be  ready — 
Matt  must  always  be  ready. 

*  His  poor  aunt  should  have  managed  better,'  said 
Becca's  mother,  who  had  followed  them  out  of  doors ; 
*  she  might  have  known,  if  she  said  God  had  sent  for 
his  grandfather,  that  Matt  would  take  her  exactly  at 
her  word.  Howsoever,  it's  of  no  use  trying  to  explain 
it  to  him ;  and  least  of  all  trying  to  make  out  that  it 
was  not  that  but  something  different  The  boy  must 
not  be  contradicted,  that  would  only  confuse  him 
more ;  but,*  she  added,  *  it  does  seem  a  gloomy  thing 
that  he  should  always  be  expecting  his  death,  and 
always  keeping  himself  ready  for  it' 

*  Does  it  seem  a  gloomy  thing  ?'  asked  the  lady. 

*  Why,  yes,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  it  would  quite  mope 
me  to  be  so  frequently  thinking  about  death.* 

*  Not  if  you  felt  that  you  were  ready,  and  were 
always  desirous  to  keep  yourself  ready.' 

*  But  why  should  one,  ma'am,'  answered  the  woman, 
thoughtlessly,  *  so  long  before  the  time  ?' 

*Ah,  Mrs.  Letts,  we  cannot  tell  that  it  is  long 
before  the  time.  Are  we  not  told,  "  Be  ye  also  ready, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh"?' 
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'  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  Mx,  Green  a  very  little  time  ago 
preached  a  discourse  on  that  text, — a  very  beautiful 
(Uficoutse  it  was  ;  but  I  never  thought  people  had  to 
get  ready  for  death  just  as  they  get  ready  for  paying 
their  rent,  or,  as  one  may  say,  to  lay  up  wood  to  be 
ready  for  the  winter.' 

'  Why  not  ?  must  we  not  al!  die,  as  surely  as  we 
must  pay  our  rent  ?  Is  not  death  as  certain  to  come 
as  winter  ?' 

■Yes,  sure,  ma'am.' 

'  Then  the  only  difference  in  our  preparing  should 
be,  that,  death  being  more  important  than  those  other 
things  which  you  mentioned,  we  should  prepare  for  it 
much  more  earnestly,  seriously,  and  constantly.' 

'Ye-S  ma'am,  that's  what  1  meant.  We  should 
prepare  at  proper  solemn  times,  on  Sundays,  when  we 
have  time  to  think  of  these  solemn  things,  and  not  be 
mixing  it  up  with  our  work  every  day.' 

'  Mrs.  Letts,  if  you  had  earned  no  money  as  yet  to 
pay  your  rent,  and  knew  it  must  be  paid  on  a  certain 
day,  should  you  say  to  yourself,  "  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter ;  I  must  not  think  of  it  now  that  I  am 
busy  with  my  work,  I  must  wait  til!  I  have  a  quiet 
hour ;  for  it  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  excepting  at  particular  times  "  ?' 

'  Why,  no,  ma'am ;  of  course  I  should  think  of  it 
early  and  late  1  AVell,  ma'am,  perhaps  you  are  right  ■ 
in  short,  I  am  sure  you  are  :  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
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for  poor  folks  to  think  about  religion  and  death,  as 
much  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  However, 
poor  Matt  has  few  enough  things  to  think  about,  and 
if  it  pleases  him  to  think  of  being  fetched  to  a  better 
world,  why,  let  him  do  it.' 

*  O  yes,  let  him  do  it,'  replied  Matt*s  friend ;  *  I 
believe  he  is  ready  whenever  it  may  please  the  Al- 
mighty to  summon  him ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  so 
long  that  he  will  become  impatient.* 

*  I'm  sure  a  long  life  is  not  to  be  desired  for  him,' 
observed  the  woman ;  *  for  he  suffers  a  great  deal  in 
the  cold  weather.'  So  sapng,  she  brought  the  boy 
into  her  cottage,  and  the  lady  took  her  leave. 

The  sun  was  shining  pleasantly  across  the  level 
sands  as  she  walked  homewards,  and  each  cliff  cast  a 
clear  reflection  of  its  figure  at  her  feet ;  the  soft  and 
shining  waves  broke  gently  on  the  shore ;  and  the  sky 
was  peacefiil  and  cloudless,  only  a  flock  of  white  gulls 
were  wheeling  about  in  it,  serving  thus  to  increase  its 
resemblance  to  its  *twin  deep,'  the  blue  sea,  that 
was  adorned,  not  far  from  the  horizon,  with  a  fleet  of 
small  fishing  vessels,  whose  white  sails  were  lovely  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  lady  walked  till  she  came  to  a  large  cave  in 
the  cliff",  about  half  a  mile  from  the  poor  old  fisher- 
man's cottage :  here  she  had  sometimes  sat  with  Matt, 
teaching  him  his  plaiting ;  and  here  she  now  entered 
and  sat  down  to  rest  after  her  long  walk. 
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It  was  a  strange  phuce;  more  a  deft  in  the  rock 
thsn  an  ordinary  cave,  for  it  narrowed  up  above  to  a 
mere  crack,  which  crack  was  strangely  and  beautifally 
festooned  with  hanging  ferns  of  the  bri^itest  green ; 
for  they  were  constantly  kept  moist  by  the  drops  of 
water  that  filtered  throng  the  stone. 

The  sun  was  now  low  enough  to  shine  into  the 
dark  cavern  and  make  it  warm  and  cheerful,  and  to 
show  with  clear  distinctness  the  limpets  that  stuck  to 
the  rocks  which  here  and  there  protruded  from  the 
soft  sand  which  floored  it,  and  the  little  pools  of  sea- 
water  that  lay  about  in  stony  basins.  These  basins 
were  rugged,  and  covered  without  with  green  weeds, 
and  within  fringed  with  red  and  brown  dulse  and  sea- 
weeds, and  the  tiny  little  fish  were  impatiently  swim- 
ming about  in  them,  and  small  crabs  of  the  hermit 
tribe  were  dragging  their  bright  shell-houses  along  the 
slippery  margins. 

She  sat  down  beside  one  of  these  little  rocky 
reservoirs  and  enjoyed  the  sunshine  and  shelter, 
thinking,  meanwhile,  how  she  could  fiirther  help  and 
teach  the  poor  child  who  had  now  so  large  a  share 
of  her  sympathy.  She  decided  that  it  was  as  well 
he  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  his  relatives  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  both  for  their  sake  and  his  own ; 
and  she  accordingly  resolved  to  ascertain  when  it  was 
to  take  place,  and  bring  him  there  to  sit  with  her  till 
it  should  be  over. 
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Accordingly  she  made  her  appearance  at  the  cot- 
tage on  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  and  took  away 
the  boy. 

She  found  him  still  *  ready,'  still  prepared  and 
expectant,  still  occupied  with  the  belief  that  God 
would  fetch  him,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  *  to- 
day.' 

She  took  him  to  the  cave  that  he  might  not  see 
the  mournful  cavalcade  proceed  from  the  cottage- 
door  ;  and  when  he  was  tired  of  plaiting  straw  and 
looking  at  the  little  imprisoned  fishes  swimming  about 
in  their  brown  basins  of  rock,  she  opened  her  basket 
and  gave  him  a  nice  dinner,  such  as  she  knew  he 
would  like. 

Matt  Was  very  happy ;  and  when  he  had  done  eat- 
ing he  sat  basking  in  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
pleased  with  watching  the  numeroiis  rock -pigeons 
that  flew  about  among  the  cliffs  and  brushed  past 
with  their  opalized  wings  and  glossy  necks,  to  peck 
at  the  seed-corn  which  his  friend  threw  out  to  them. 

He  had  made  her  wash  his  hands  when  he  had 
finished  his  meal,  and  he  had  put  on  his  cap,  his  best 
capy  and  was  sitting  ready.  In  spite  of  all  his  amuse- 
ment in  watching  the  blue  pigeons,  he  was  still  ready, 
still  conscious  of  an  expected  sUmmons ;  and  when 
the  last  grain  of  com  had  been  carried  up  to  the 
young  birds  in  the  nests,  and  all  the  sand  was  im- 
printed with  the  feet  of  the  pretty  parents,  he  with- 
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drew  his  eyes  from  the  place  where  they  had  fluttered 
and  striven,  and  fixed  them  once  more  on  the  open 
heavens. 

'  Is  Matt  Sony  that  his  grandfather  is  gone  ? '  asked 
his  friend. 

Matt  answered,  '  No ; '  and  said  he  wanted  to  go 
loo  ;  and  then  in  his  imperfect  way,  partly  in  words 
and  partly  by  signs,  he  inquired  what  kind  of  a  place 
it  was  where  God  lives. 

'  It  was  never  cold,'  she  replied ;  '  always  warm 
and  pleasant ;  Matt  would  never  cry  when  he  got 
there,' 

*  Would  nobody  beat  Matt  there  ? '  asked  the  child, 
wistfuUy ;  '  wouldn't  Rob  beat  him  ? ' 

'  No  ;  when  Matt  went  to  be  with  God,  nobody 
would  beat  him  any  more.' 

A  gleam  of  joy  stole  over  the  boy's  face  as  he  sat 
pondering  over  these  good  tidings ;  then  with  a  sor- 
rowful sigh  he  said,  '  Rob  often  beats  Matt  now.' 
But  at  that  moment  the  soft  sound  of  a  tolling  bell 
was  heard  in  the  cave,  and  he  turned  his  head  to 
listen.  It  was  the  bell  for  his  grandfather's  funeral ; 
and  it  was  touching  to  see  him  amused  and  pleased 
with  it,  unconscious  what  it  meant. 

They  stayed  a  long  time  in  the  cave  ;  the  boy 
being  amused  and  diverted  by  the  various  things  his 
friend  found  for  him  to  look  at,  and  by  a  grotto  that 
she  had  made  for  him  with  loose  scoUop-shells ;  but 
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in  the  midst  of  his  pleasure  that  gleam  of  joy  would 
often  return  to  his  face,  and  he  would  exultingly 
repeat  that  *some  day  he  should  go  to  God,  and 
nobody  should  beat  him  any  more.* 

At  last,  when  the  sound  of  the  bell  had  long 
ceased,  and  the  sun  was  shining  full  in  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern,  his  friend  took  him  home  again ;  and 
finding  the  mourners  already  returned,  left  him  with 
them,  and  took  her  leave — little  thijiking,  as  she 
walked  across  the  cliffs  to  her  residence,  that  in  this 
life  she  was  to  behold  him  no  more. 


2  G  2 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ATT  got  up  the  next  morning,  and  felt  for 
the  first  time  the  difference  maxle  in  the 
cottage  by  the  absence  of  his  grand- 
father. Every  change  affected  his  im- 
perfect mind,  and  made  him  restless.  He  was  curious 
to  know  why  his  grandfather  had  not  taken  his  oars 
and  his  fishing-tackle  with  him ;  and  when  his  aunt 
told  him  there  was  no  sea  where  he  was  gone,  the  boy 
was  at  first  greatly  surprised,  and  then  said  it  must  be 
a  very  good  place,  *  No  sea,  no  storms  !' 

*  Ay,'  said  his  aunt,  *  no  high  winds  such  as  frighten 
Matt  in  the  winter.'  So  the  boy  was  satisfied  for  the 
present,  and  went  out  to  the  beach  to  wait  for  his 
friend,  but  she  did  not  come  ;  and  after  a  while  her 
absence  and  that  of  his  grandfather  made  Matt  restless 
and  uneasy. 

Becca  was  sure  she  would  come  ;  the  lady  had 
said  she  would  come,  and,  accordingly,  the  careful 
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little  girl  led  Matt  to  the  cavern ;  and  then  the  sight 
of  the  grotto  and  the  place  where  they  had  sat  the 
day  before,  reminded  the  poor  boy  of  the  conversation 
held  there,  and  for  a  while  he  was  contented ;  but  the 
lady  did  not  come  that  day,  nor  for  many  days ;  and 
at  last,  though  Matt  went  to  the  cave  every  day  to 
look  for  her,  he  scarcely  expected  to  find  her,  though 
always  satisfied  with  little  Becca's  assurance  that  she 
would  *  be  sure  to  come  to-morrow.*' 

At  length,  wondering  at  her  protracted  absence, 
Mary  Goddard  walked  to  the  little  watering-place 
where  she  had  been  staying ;  and  then  the  people  of 
the  house  told  her  that  their  lodger  was  gone.  She 
had  been  sent  for  suddenly  the  same  night  that  the 
old  fisherman  was  buried.  A  near  relative,  living 
more  than  fifty  miles  away,  was  taken  extremely  ill, 
likely  to  die,  and  he  had  sent  for  her.  The  woman 
added,  when  she  saw  Mary  Goddard*s  look  of  disap- 
pointment, *but  she  has  left  what  ought  to  reconcile 
you  to  losing  her ;  she  is  a  good  friend  of  the  bo/s 
certainly.  She  told  me  to  give  you  this  the  first 
time  I  saw  you ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  so  busy  you 
should  have  had  it  before,  for  I  would  have  walked 
over  with  it'  So  saying,  she  put  into  Mary  God- 
dard's  hand  a  sovereign;  and  very  gratefully  was  it 
received:  for  the  expenses  of  the  old  fisherman's 
illness  and  fimeral  had  pressed  heavily  on  his  indus- 
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trious  daughter,  and  she  now  hardly  knew  how  she 
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could  earn  enough  money  to  maintain  herself  and  the 
boy. 

Poor  Matt !  when  his  aunt  came  home  she  did  not 
conceal  from  him  the  truth  that  he  had  lost  his  friend, 
but  told  him  abruptly  that  she  was  gone,  and  was  not 
coming  back  any  more. 

He  did  not  take  the  news  so  well  as  she  had  ex- 
pected ;  for  though  he  said  little  at  the  time,  he 
evidently  pined  and  moped  after  *his  lady,'  and  it 
seemed  as  if  in  departing  she  had  taken  all  the  sun- 
shine with  her ;  for  no  sooner  was  she  gone  than  the 
sweet  warm  days  of  October  gave  way  to  a  succession 
of  raw,  boisterous  weather,  when  the  foam  from  the 
rough  troubled  sea  was  blown  into  the  cottage-door, 
and  when  the  gusty  winds  shook  the  frail  little  tene- 
ment, waving  its  ineffectual  curtains,  blowing  its  smoke 
down  the  chimney,  and  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
candle  lighted  on  the  table. 

Matt  could  only  sit  and  shiver.  His  pale  hands, 
cramped  with  cold,  forgot  the  art  that  had  beguiled  so 
many  listless  hours ;  his  feeble  feet,  chilblained  and 
benumbed,  could  no  longer  support  him  to  the  sands  j 
his  mysterious  searchings  of  the  heavens  took  place 
no  more.  He  sat  from  day  to  day,  asking  for  *  his 
lady ;'  sometimes  crying  with  the  cold,  and  sometimes 
from  a  sharper  evil ;  for  the  lonely  child  was  often  left 
with  the  neighbour's  boy,  Rob,  whom  he  so  much 
dreaded,  and  then  when  he  peevishly  cried  he  was 
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beaten.  But  he  seldom  had  sense  to  tell  this  to  his 
aunt  when  she  returned,  though  sometimes  he  made 
her  wonder  at  the  fervency  with  which  he  would  repeat 
*  Matt  shall  go  to  God  some  day,  and  Matt  shall  never 
be  beaten  any  more/ 

She  did  not  understand  half  the  significance  of  those 
words.  She  was  obHged  often  to  go  out  washing  and 
charing ;  and  during  her  absence  this  Rob  was  most 
frequently  left  with  Matt,  and  at  her  return  received 
a  penny  for  having  given  him  his  dinner  and  taken 
care  of  him.  Sometimes  Becca  had  this  charge  instead 
of  Rob,  and  then  the  day  went  cheerily.  If  the  sun 
shone,  Becca  would  lead  him,  sadly  lame  and  helpless 
now,  to  the  cave ;  and  there  the  two  children  would 
talk  together  on  the  one  subject  that  Matt  could  un- 
derstand; and  every  day  came  the  never-wearying 
assurance,  that  when  Matt  went  to  God  he  should 
never  be  cold,  and  he  should  never  be  beaten  any 
more. 

And  now  came  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  distress 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  fishing  hamlet.  There 
was  very  bad  weather ;  the  men  could  not  go  out  with 
the  boats,  and  unwholesome  food,  and  overhard  work, 
brought  the  fever,  and  Becca's  mother  and  poor  Mary 
Goddard  both  sickened  at  the  same  time.  The  neigh- 
bours in  the  two  other  cottages  did  what  they  could 
for  them ;  and  Rob's  mother,  a  kind-hearted  bustling 
woman,  who  had  many  children  of  her  own  to  attend 
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to,  and  a  sickly,  bedridden  mother  to  nurse,  constantly 
came  in  to  keep  Mary's  fire,  and  to  gire  her  drink  and 
make  her  bed  for  her.  Many  a  time  did  this  poor 
creature  spare  a  crust  for  the  poor  idiot  boy  from  her 
own  miserable  store ;  for  she  had  compassion  on  his 
helplessness,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  his  blue  lips 
and  trembling  limbs,  as  he  sat  on  his  httle  wooden 
stool  by  the  small  fire,  within  hearing  of  his  aQnfs 
delirious  moaning. 

The  weather  grew  colder  and  colder,  till  the  Tcxy 
sea-water  was  half-solid  with  spongy  ice,  and  broke 
crisply  on  the  frozen  shore  ;  the  north  wind  howled  in 
the  rents  and  cre\ices  of  the  lofty  cliflfe;  and  the 
poverty  of  the  hamlet  was  so  great  that  there  was 
little  fire  inside  to  keep  its  force  from  being  felt 
The  fishermen  said  the  fever  would  surely  be  starved 
out  soon ;  but  it  seized  on  Rob's  father  next ;  and 
the  same  day  that  he  sickened,  the  doctor  said  Mary 
Goddard  was  past  hope.  Mary  Goddard  had  lived 
alone  with  the  poor  boy  almost  ever  since  her  father's 
death  ;  for  her  sister  had  taken  a  service,  and  gone 
with  her  master's  family  to  London,  and  the  married 
brother  and  his  wife  did  not  act  a  friendly  part  by 
her. 

Mr.  Green  was  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  cot- 
tages during  this  time  of  disaster,  but  he  could  not 
effectually  relieve  the  distress,  it  was  too  deep  and 
complete  ;  the  poor  people  had  been  impro\ident  in 
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their  times  of  prosperity,  and  now  all  their  misfortunes 
seemed  to  have  come  at  once — fearfully  cold  weather, 
illness,  and  a  bad  fishing  season. 

He  walked  down  to  the  little  hamlet  about  an  hour 
after  the  doctor  had  paid  his  visit  There  was  now 
one  person  ill  in  each  of  the  four  cottages ;  but,  cold 
as  it  was,  smoke  was  only  arising  from  the  chimney 
of  one.  He  opened  Mary  Goddard's  door  :  she,  un- 
conscious of  the  cold,  lay  quietly  on  her  bed,  her 
bright  eyes  open  and  glazed  with  the  glitter  of  ap- 
proaching death ;  little  Becca  stood  over  her  fanning 
her,  and  feebly  crying  from  sheer  hunger  and  fatigue ; 
and  Matt  sat  by  the  empty  giate,  too  much  over- 
powered with  cold  to  observe  his  presence. 

*  My  poor  child,'  he  asked  of  Becca,  *  is  there  no 
firewood  ? ' 

Becca  shook  her  head,  and  sobbed  out  that  the 
doctor  had  said,  *  It  was  of  no  consequence  ;  the  cold 
could  not  hurt  Mary  now.* 

*  No,  she  will  die ;  but  don't  cry  so,  my  dear ; 
she  was  a  good  woman,  and  I  believe  God  will  take 
her  to  himself.  Is  there  nobody  to  attend  on  her 
but  you  ? ' 

*  Mother's  too  weak  to  come  out  yet,'  said  the 
poor  little  girl ;  *  and  father,  he  came  in,  and  he  said 
I  was  to  stop,  and  be  sure  and  not  to  leave  her  till 
he  came  back ;  but  I'm  so  frightened,  and  Matt  and 
me,  we  haven't  had  anything  to  eat' 
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*  Well,  I  have  brought  something  that  you  and 
Matt  shall  have ;  here,  open  my  basket,  ancT  sit  down 
by  Matt,  and  eat  while  I  fan  poor  Mary/ 

Little  Becca  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  she  and 
Matt  tasted  food  for  the  first  time  that  day.  In  the 
mean  time,  Rob's  mother  came  in,  and,  seeing  Marjr's 
state,  went  away,  and  presently  returned  with  her 
grown-up  daughter. 

*  It  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  for  her  now, 
poor  soul  !*  she  remarked  to  the  clergyman ;  *but  she 
must  not  be  left  alone,  and,  my  husband  being  a  trifle 
better  this  morning,  I  can  leave  him  for  a  while.' 

Matt  and  Becca  were  then  sent  out  of  the  cottage 
to  Becca's  house ;  and  there,  a  bright  fire  being  alight 
on  the  hearth,  the  boy  revived,  and  little  Becca  had 
an  hour  or  two  of  quiet  rest. 

Becca's  mother  was  getting  better ;  but  she  was  still 
lying  in  her  bed  upstairs,  with  one  of  her  daughters 
attending  on  her.  It  was  now  snowing  hard,  but  the 
wind  had  somewhat  abated,  and  the  sea  was  calmer 
than  it  had  been  for  some  days. 

Accordingly,  the  fishermen  were  preparing  to  go  out 
in  their  boats,  and  everything  looked  more  cheerfiil 
than  usual ;  the  hope  of  something  being  earned  re- 
vived the  spirits  of  the  women;  and  the  men,  once 
occupied,  forgot  their  gloomy  fears  of  the  fever. 

The  two  children,  thus  left  alone,  sat  quietly  by 
the  fire;    Matt,  cowering   over    the    bright   flames, 
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Recovered  his  spirits,  and  began  to  crow  the  same 
inarticulate  song  that  he  often  sang  when  he  was 
comfortable  and  had  eaten  a  good  dinner ;  and 
Becca,  who  had  been  roused  before  daybreak  to  wait 
on  her  mother,  and  then  to  go  to  Mary  Goddard, 
fell  quietly  asleep  before  the  fire,  after  watching  the 
thickly-falling  flakes  of  snow. 

The  little  girl,  when  questioned  afterwards,  said 
that  she  thought  she  might  have  slept  an  hour,  when 
awaking  she  found  the  fire  slowly  gone  out,  and  Matt 
earnestly  gazing  out  of  the  window.  The  snow  was 
falling  faster  than  ever,  and  the  tide  rapidly  coming 
in  washed  it  away  at  the  edge  of  the  waves  as  fast 
as  it  reached  the  ground.  Matt  had  been  told  that 
morning  that  God  would  soon  send  for  his  aunt 
also ;  but  at  the  time  he  took  little  notice,  his  always 
torpid  faculties  being  rendered  more  than  ever  dull 
by  the  cold;  but  now  the  warmth  of  the  cottage 
had  done  him  good,  and,  as  Becca  mended  the  fire, 
he  inquired  whether  his  aunt  was  gone. 

Becca  did  not  know.  The  boy,  still  gazing  up- 
wards, said  he  wanted  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  ask 
the  Great  God  to  take  him  too ;  Matt  wanted  to  go 
away.  Becca  tried  to  calm  him ;  but  he  was  urgent 
in  his  desire  to  go  out,  and  at  last  she  was  obliged 
to  lock  the  door.  Matt  upon  this  wept,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out.  'Would  God  never  send 
for  poor  Matt  ? '  he  piteously  inquired.     *  Would  not 
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God  send  for  Matt,  if  Matt  begged  Him  very  hard  ? 
Matt  did  not  wish  to  stay  if  his  aunt  was  going 
away.' 

Becca  could  say  nothing  to  all  this;  but  in  the 
midst  of  her  attempts  to  quiet  the  boy,  some  one 
tried  the  door,  and  she  opened  it.  It  was  Rob's 
mother ;  she  was  come  to  tell  Becca  that  she  must  go 
into  the  town  to  fetch  a  nurse ;  and  when  she  had 
given  the  message,  she  turned  to  Matt,  and  gently 
and  slowly  told  him  that  his  aunt  was  gone. 

Matt  said  nothing;  he  was  looking  at  the  flakes 
of  snow  as  they  fell  from  the  gloomy  heaven  so 
thickly,  and  were  whirled  about  by  the  winds,  and 
heaped  against  the  frozen  threshold,  or  swallowed  up 
in  the  gloomy  sea. 

*Matt,  your  poor  aunt  is  gone  to  God,'  said  the 
woman  kindly,  and-  she  brought  him  near  to  the  fire 
and  chafed  his  cold  hands ;  then,  having  left  a  good 
fire,  she  went  away  with  little  Becca,  charging  her 
boy,  whom  she  left  behind,  to  stay  with  Matt,  and  be 
good  to  him. 

Poor  Matt !  some  dreamy  hours  passed  between 
him  and  his  rough  guardian,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  they  passed ;  we  only  know  that  the  snow  fell 
faster  than  ever,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  waves  rose  and  thundered  upon  the  dreary 
beach ;  and  that,  when  after  several  hours  the  brief 
winter  day  began  to  close,  and  poor  little  Becca  came 
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in  again,  tired  and  almost  exhausted  with  the  force  of 
the  wind,  Matt  had  evidently  been  crying  very  bitterly, 
and  Becca  felt  sure  that  Rob  had  beaten  him. 

Rob,  as  soon  as  Becca  came  in,  got  up,  and  said  he 
supposed  he  need  not  stop  there  any  more.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  mother's  telling  him  to  stop  with 
Matt,  he  might  have  gone  out  with  his  father  in  the 
boat,  he  said ;  and  he  now  left  the  cottage  in  a  very 
surly  humour. 

Becca  crept  upstairs  to  hear  how  her  mother  was, 
and  saw  her  lying  still,  and  evidently  better;  her 
sister,  who  was  exhausted  with  many  nights  of  watch- 
ing, was  sound  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  she 
and  her  patient  had  both  slept  through  all  the  noise 
of  the  storm  and  of  Matt's  crying.  Becca's  mother 
woke  as  the  child  entered,  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
cold  tea,  telling  Becca  to  step  quietly  that  she  might 
not  wake  her  sister.  The  little  girl  held  the  cup  to 
her  mother's  lips;  the  fever  had  subsided,  but  the 
poor  woman  was  very  weak ;  and  when  a  rush-candle 
had  been  lighted,  and  her  medicine  given  to  her,  she 
said  she  wished  to  be  alone  again  that  she  might 
sleep. 

So  Becca  went  down  and  gave  Matt  his  supper,  and 
ate  her  own.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  Becca  strained 
her  eyes  in  looking  out  to  sea  to  try  and  discover 
whether  tiie  boats  were  coming  home.  The  children 
had  no  candle,  and  the  fire  gave  but  little  light;  so 
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Becca  sat  down  and  Matt  beside  her ;  and  the  little 
girl  was  so  weary  that  at  length  she  sank  on  the  floor, 
gathered  the  thin  cloak  about  her  that  she  had  worn 
on  her  walk  to  the  town,  and  fell  into  a  weary  sleep. 

A  glowing  log,  in  its  fall  upon  the  hearth,  suddenly 
roused  her  after  a  short  slumber,  and  she  started  up-' 
right  Matt  was  still  sitting  beside  her,  but  frightened 
and  trembling,  for  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves 
was  fearful.  She  tried  to  cheer  the  poor  boy,  but  he 
would  not  be  comforted ;  and  every  time  a  louder  gust 
than  usual  shook  the  cottage,  he  would  start  up  and 
hurry  to  the  door,  trying  the  lock,  and  begging  that  he 
might  go  out  and  *talk  to  God.*  Becca  gave  him 
another  piece  of  bread,  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
fire  ;  but  at  length,  finding  that  he  could  not  rest,  and 
feeling  sure  that  the  door  was  securely  bolted,  she  lay 
down  again  and  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  forgetting  her 
troubles  and  fatigue,  and  dreaming  that  the  wind  went 
down,  and  that  she  saw  her  father  stepping  ashore 
from  the  boat,  and  telling  her  he  had  brought  in  a 
fine  haul  of  fish. 

From  hour  to  hour  the  child  slept  on,  and  the  roar- 
ing winds  moaned  without,  and  the  clouds  raced  across 
the  dreary  heavens,  and  the  desolate  sea  was  rough 
with  foam,  and  the  snow  fell  and  fell,  and  the  wind 
blew  it  away  from  the  cliffs,  and  swept  it  into  the 
tumbling  waves.  But  poor  little  Becca  did  not  dream 
of  any  of  these  things  ;  she  slept  sweetly  in  the  warmth 
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and  glow  of  the  driftwood  fire,  with  her  little  weary 
head  upon  a  furled-up  sail,  which  she  was  reclining  on 
by  way  of  a  pillow;  and  she  dreamed  that  she  and 
Matt  were  walking  in  a  field,  a  large  field  fiiU  of 
yellow  buttercups,  that  the  sun  was  shining  pleasantly, 
and  she  was  gathering  handfuls  of  the  buttercups  for 
Matt  to  play  with. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  field,  she  thought ;  and  even 
in  her  dream  she  knew  that  she  had  been  sadly  tired, 
and  that  sitting  in  this  quiet  field  was  a  very  welcome 
rest 

What  a  long  sweet  dream  that  was ! — ^the  sweetest 
perhaps  that  little  Becca  had  ever  known,  because  it 
came  after  such  great  sorrow  and  such  long  wakefiil- 
ness.  At  last,  in  the  very  dead  of  the  night,  she 
awoke,  and  the  embers  were  just  dying  out  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  room  above  was  very  still,  and  through 
the  uncurtained  casement  the  large  white  moon  was 
shining  above  the  edge  of  a  black  cloud ;  it  shone 
upon  the  brick  floor  and  upon  the  little  stool  upon 
which  Matt  had  been  sitting,  but  Matt  was  not  there ; 
Becca  was  alone. 

The  little  girl  started  up  in  a  fright.  Who  could 
have  taken  Matt  away  ?  No  one ;  for  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  bolted  the  door.  She  slipped  off 
her  shoes  and  stole  softly  up  the  stairs,  to  see  if  he 
might  have  found  his  way  into  her  mother's  chamber. 
No — he  was  not  to  be  seen ;  her  mother  and  sister 
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were  soundly  sleeping^  and  the  dim  rush-candle  was 
giWng  light  enough  to  sh6w  that  no  Matt  was  there. 
She  went  down  again  and  tried  the  door,  full  of  a 
vague  terror.  O,  if  Matt  by  long  trying  had  found 
out  how  to  open  it,  and  had  wandered  out  in  the 
snow  to  look  up  on  that  bitter  night  between  the 
clouds,  what  would  become  of  him !  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  bolt — it  was  drawn  back :  then  Matt 
had  opened  the  door  and  pulled  it  after  him. 

Becca  was  but  a  little  girl ;  and  when  she  found 
that  Matt  was  gone,  and  that  the  men  had  none  of 
them  returned  from  fishing,  and  that  her  mother  and 
sister  were  asleep,  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  cried 
there  a  long  time  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind 
what  was  to  be  done  ;  and  then  she  put  on  her  shoes 
again,  and  tied  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  opened 
the  door  softly,  resohdng  to  follow  him. 

It  was  very  dark,  but  it  had  ceased  to  snow. 
Becca  waited  a  few  minutes,  hoping  the  moon  would 
soon  come  out ;  and  when  it  did  so,  she  saw  distinctly 
the  print  of  footsteps ;  they  led  away  from  the  other 
cottages,  and  seemed  to  wander  towards  the  direction 
of  the  cave. 

But  still  Becca  could  not  rest  till  she  had  run  on 
to  the  cottage  where  Matt  had  lived.  She  tried  the 
door,  it  was  locked ;  and  peeping  in  she  was  sure  that 
no  one  was  inside ;  so  she  turned  away,  and,  as  well 
as  she  could  in  the  sweeping  storm  and  raging  wind, 
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she  made  her  way  towards  the  cave,  which  she  knew 
was  the  Hkeliest  place  for  Matt  to  go  to. 

Sometimes  running,  sometimes  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness, sometimes  wading  through  deep  snow-drifts  and 
again  cowering  under  a  rock  till  the  force  of  a  stronger 
gust  than  usual  had  spent  itself,  the  child  went  on, 
now  full  of  hope  that  she  should  find  Matt  safe  in  the 
shelter  of  the  cavern,  now  sick  at  heart  for  fear  of 
what  might  have  happened. 

She  felt  the  rocks  with  her  hands,  and  went  slowly 
on ;  she  surely  must  be  near  the  place ;  impatience 
to  reach  it  made  her  too  hasty,  and  she  struck  her 
face  against  a  projecting  ledge,  and  was  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  coming  out  of  the  moon.  A  heavy 
wall  of  cloud  was  moving  on — ^all  the  heavens  behind 
it  were  quite  bare ;  Becca  watched  them ;  the  moon 
drew  near  its  edges,  and  turned  them  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  then  shone  out  cold  and  clear,  and  Becca 
found  she  was  not  far  from  the  cavern ;  she  ran  and 
stumbled  on  ;  she  was  very  near ;  the  voice  she  was 
longing  for  arrested  her  on  her  way :  *  God  !  God  ! ' 
it  said,  *  O,  send  for  poor  Matt ;  let  Matt  go  away ! ' 

In  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  with  the  moon 
shining  on  his  white  face,  and  the  bitter  wind  blow- 
ing about  his  thin  clothing  and  uncovered  hair,  and 
driving  the  frozen  snow  over  his  feet,  stood  the  boy. 
Great  must  have  been  the  efforts  that  he  had  used  to 
get  there,  and  now  he  did  not  see  Becca  nor  answer 

1  'ft. 
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her ;  his  woe-begone  voice  and  awe-struck  face  were 
directed  only  to  the  now  cloudless  sky,  and  all  his 
thoughts  were  given  to  that  great  Being  whom  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  he  was  seeking  after. 

The  little  girl  touched  him ;  he  was  cold  as  a  stone ; 
she  shook  his  sleeves,  but  could  not  rouse  him  from 
his  deep  abstraction.  *  God  !  God  ! '  he  uttered  more 
perfectly  still,  *  and  Man  that  paid,  O,  take  poor  Matt 
away  ! ' 

The  little  girl,  trembling  and  shivering  with  the 
cold,  and  faint  with  running  against  the  wind,  sank 
down  upon  the  snow;  and  still  Matt  stood  upright, 
and  held  up  his  beseeching  hands,  till,  exerting  aU  her 
strength,  she  pulled  him  away,  and  got  him  to  lie 
down  farther  in,  where  the  snow  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated, and  where  the  cavern  floor  was  dry.  Then  she 
took  off  the  shawl  that  formed  her  own  scanty  cover- 
ing ;  and  as  she  lapped  it  over  him,  he  said  faintly, 
*  Matt  shall  see  God  some  day,  and  Matt  shall  never 
hd  cold  any  more.' 

She  heaped  some  driftwood  between  him  and  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  to  keep  the  wind  away,  and 
then  she  set  off  to  run  home  again  for  help ;  but  be- 
fore her  exhausted  feet,  in  the  grey  of  the  winter 
morning,  had  reached  the  cottage  threshold,  the 
fishermen,  after  their  perilous  voyage,  landed  a  mile 
or  two  higher  up,  and,  going  into  the  cavern  for  rest 
and  shelter,  found  Matt  on  his  frozen  bed.      They 
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took  him  up  and  chafed  his  stiffened  limbs  with  their 
rough  hands ;  they  said  he  was  frozen  to  death,  and 
they  laid  him  down  again  on  his  desolate  bed,  and 
mourned  and  lamented  over  him.  Happy  Matt !  the 
summons  had  been  sent  to  him  to  go  and  join  that 
God  whom  he  had  so  long  sought.  The  days  of  his 
darkness  and  feebleness  are  over, — he  will  never  be 
cold  any  more. 

Matt  was  buried  in  the  village  churchyard,  and  on 
his  gravestone  was  written — *  They  that  seek  me  early 
shall  find  me.* 

If  any  of  us,  knowing  God  better,  have  loved  Him 
less,  and,  needing  God's  grace  as  much,  have  turned 
from  His  face,  instead  of  seeking  it,  let  us  think  on 
the  history  of  this  simple  poor  child — *  Let  us  seek 
the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  let  us  call  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near.' 
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I  HAVE  a  brother  who  is  a  midshipman. 
That  announcement  is  easily  made, 
and  to  sisters  who  are  not  in  similar  case 
it  is  of  no  particular  signification,  but  to 
those  who  are  it  suggests  a  great  deal.  For  midship- 
men, hke  other  boys,  come  home  sometimes  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  their  relatives ;  and  how  they  spend  their 
time  when  enjoying  these  visits  is  well  known  to  the 
initiated,  but  the  world  in  general  can  form  but  a 
meagre  notion  of  it 

A  midshipman,  when  he  comes  home,  soon  makes 
his  family  feel  that  no  part  of  the  house,  inside  or 
outside,  is  inaccessible  to  him ;  windows  are  handier 
things  than  doors  to  come  in  at,  if  one  may  judge  by 
his  habits ;  there  is  no  tree  in  the  topmost  branch  of 
which  he  will  not  sit  cross-legged,  cracking  filberts  ^ 
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there  is  no  rook's  nest,  however  high,  that  he  has  not 
poked  his  fingers  into ;  poplars  are  a  joke  to  him, 
and  he  makes  no  more  of  oaks  and  chestnuts  than  he 
does  of  haystacks. 

Other  boys  are  contented  to  sit  on  chairs  and  eat 
their  lunch  in  the  dining-room,  but  a  midshipman 
loves  to  eat  up  aloft,  and  carries  his  provisions,  some- 
times plate,  glass,  and  all,  to  the  top  of  the  green- 
house, where,  strange  to  say,  he  never  breaks  the 
glass ;  or  to  the  top  of  the  pigeon-house,  which  is  a 
very  handy  place,  because  of  the  weathercock  upon 
which  he  can  hang  his  cap  and  jacket. 

He  comes  in,  smelling  of  smoke,  and  presents  you 
with  some  sooty  young  jackdaws,  which  he  has  just 
got  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

He  spends  a  sovereign  in  rope  such  as  boxes  are 
corded  with  ;  it  comes  home  from  the  shop  in  a  cart ; 
some  of  it  he  makes  into  rope  ladders,  and  runs  up 
and  down  them  like  a  squirrel ;  other  lengths  are 
twisted  into  cats'-cradles  up  in  the  trees,  or  festooned 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  upon  these  he  disports 
himself  and  travels  audaciously  from  tree  to  tree 
without  touching  the  deck.  Oh  that  her  Majesty 
could  conveniently  be  served  without  so  much  agility 
and  such  marvellous  powers  of  swarming  ! 

Finally,  he  goes  away  again  upon  his  country's  ser- 
vice, and  his  relatives  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that,  whatever  he  may  have  done  at  home,  the  feats 
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he  is  performing,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment,  in 

•the  rigging  of  H.M.S.  the ,  make  his  other  feats 

nothing,  and  not  worth  mentioning. 

The  best  receipt  that  I  know  of  for  keeping  a  mid- 
shipman on  terra  firma^  is  to  tell  him  a  story.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  I  have  known  this  to  succeed 
for  two  or  three  hours  together,  if  it  is  done  in  the 
open  air  and  among  newly-cut  hay ;  the  lines  of  hay, 
I  suppose,  remind  them  of  waves !  for  certain  it  is 
that  I  have  never  known  a  midshipman  run  oflf  over 
these  lines,  and  I  have  tried  the  experiment  several 
times,  and  on  more  than  one  of  these  generally  refrac- 
tory subjects. 

Sometimes  my  brother  could  be  drawn  into  relating 
a  story  himself;  some  adventure  that  he  had  met 
with,  or  some  wonderful  thing  that  he  had  seen ;  for 
this  said  midshipman,  though  scarcely  yet  fourteen 
years  of  age,  has  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  known  both  shipwreck  and  tornado. 

Once  he  told  me  such  a  curious  story,  showing  the 
value  of  presence  of  mind,  that  I  wrote  it  down 
shortly  afterwards,  and  I  now  offer  it  to  you,  divested 
of  nearly  all  the  language  of  the  sea ;  its  interest 
partly  depends,  in  my  mind,  upon  the  fact,  that  but 
for  this  singular  presence  of  mind  he  probably  would 
not  have  lived  to  tell  it 

*  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Cumano  ?'  he  began ; 
ignorance  on  such  subjects  as  terrestrial  magnetism. 
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navigation,  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  ship, 
seeming  to  his  mind  inconsistent  with  knowledge  on 
any  other  points. 

*  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?'  I  answered. 
*  Yes,  of  course,  I  have,  and  I  have  read  an  account 
of  it  in  Humboldt ;  it  is  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America.' 

'  Oh,  well,  I  thought  you  might  not  know  about  it  j 
at  least,  I  thought  you  might  not  know  about  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  there  ;  about 
the  variations,  and  all  that.'  He  then  added  some- 
thing about  a  volcanic  country,  and  the  '  inclination,' 
and  the  *  dip ;'  and  I  thought  I  would  not  commit 
myself,  so  I  merely  said  that  I  had  read  Sir  John 
Ross's  book,  and  how  he  went  in  search  of  the  mag- 
netic poles. 

*  Oh  well,'  he  answered,  *  then  I  needn't  explain  it 
to  you.  I  did  tell  you  that  we  lay  off  Cumano  for 
some  time,  and  that  we  were  sent  up  the  country  to 
that  convent  on  the  mountain ;  Talbot,  and  Owen, 
and  I  were  sent,  with  the  second  and  third  lieutenants 
and  the  doctor,  to  the  heights  above  Cumano,  with 
the  chronometers  and  the  instruments.' 

*  Was  it  a  long  journey?'  I  inquired. 

*  No,  not  long,  only  difficult ;  it  took  several  days. 
You  cannot  think  what  an  extraordinary  shore  there 
is  to  that  part  of  South  America.  When  the  tide 
goes  out,  it  UTvcovei?,  ^ci^^  of  trees ;  their  stems  and 
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lower  branches  are  thickly  incrusted  with  slimy  mud, 
and  yet  they  live  and  grow  in  the  salt  water.  They 
are  mangroves,  and  have  great  flapping,  fleshy  leaves, 
almost  as  thick  as  a  person's  hand.  You  never  saw 
such  unwholesome-looking  trees  ;  they  steam  with  the 
heat  till  the  mud  is  dry  and  caked  upon  them,  and 
then  the  tide  comes  up  and  wets  it  again. 

'  We  travelled  up  the  country  on  mules ;  it  was 
intensely  hot,  and  so  steep,  when  once  we  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  that  I  should  no  more  have 
thought  the  mules  could  climb  up  with  us,  than  I 
should  have  expected  them  to  get  up  to  the  mast- 
head, and  yet  they  did  contrive  it,  and  took  up  the 
instruments  too.  Where  there  were  no  trees  for 
shelter,  the  country  was  nothing  but  dead  grass,  dust, 
and  rents  cracked  in  the  ground — some  of  these  rents 
were  three  feet  across,  and  had  lizards  hiding  in  them, 
and  crayfish — but  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  every- 
thing dripped  with  moisture,  and  we  were  so  wet 
when  we  came  out,  that  our  clothes  and  the  mules 
steamed  visibly,  but  the  sun  soon  dried  it  up. 

*  We  spent  three  days  at  the  convent  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  monks  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  tried 
to  teach  us  some  of  their  Spanish  words.  I  used  to 
think  that  monks  were  dark,  dignified  fellows,  solemn, 
and  rather  silent ;  but  these  monks  were  very  greasy 
ones !  and  they  had  such  dirty  hands  and  gowns,  tliat 
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IVe  no  doubt  soap  must  be  very  hard  to  get,  up  there, 
and  water  too. 

'There  could  not  be  a  stranger  place  than  that 
convent  It  was  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  land,  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  about  as  large  as  this  field 
(four  acres) ;  on  three  sides  there  was  a  precipice,  and 
if  you  walked  to  the  edge  you  could  see  the  trees 
growing  below,  and  the  apes  springmg  about  upon 
them.  '  On  the  fourth  side  you  could  drop  stones  into 
a  tarn  or  lake,  a  thousand  feet  below  you,  and  yet 
almost  overhanging  this  lake  is  the  path  downward. 

*  You  would  hardly  call  it  a  path  at  all.  Imagine 
the  steepest  descent  down  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  slide  without  danger  of  tumbling  head  foremost, 
and  then  imagine  that  upon  it  was  built  a  wall  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  and  that  the  path  was  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  you  will  have  a  very  good  notion  of  what 
it  was  like.' 

*  But  do  you  mean  that  there  really  was  a  wall  ?'  I 
inquired. 

*  Oh,  no ;  but  I  mean  that  up  great  part  of  that 
side  of  the  mountain  runs  a  sort  of  spine  of  rock, 
scarcely  wide  enough  in  some  places  for  two  mules  to 
walk  upon  abreast ;  it  is  flat  at  the  top,  and  bare  of 
trees.  The  mountain  itself  is  covered  with  such  dense 
forest  that  you  can  imagine  nothing  like  it  here  ;  in 
some  parts  the  "  spine  "  is  higher  than  the  forest,  and 
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you  look  down  on  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  in  others, 
they  reach  above  it  and  overshadow  it. 

'  Well,  we  three  youngsters  were  left  with  the  old 
monks  for  a  day  after  the  rest  of  the  party  were  gone 
down  again ;  and  then  we  set  oflf,  Talbot,  and  Owen, 
and  I,  with  two  Indians,  and  two  of  the  fattest  of 
the  old  monks,  who  seemed  so  infirm  that  it  was  sur- 
prising to  see  how  well  they  rode.  It  was  the  most 
piping-hot  morning,  and  the  stillest  that  you  can 
imagine,  when  we  rode  out  at  the  court-yard  of  the 
convent.  We  thought  we  never  were  to  begin  the 
descent ;  those  monks  were  so  afraid  we  should  be 
playing  some  tricks,  or  getting  ourselves  hurt  for  want 
of  care,  that  they  all  collected  round  us,  shaking  their 
heads  at  us,  and,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  trying  to 
let  us  understand  that  we  ought  to  be  grave  and 
serious,  as  if  we  had  not  come  up  the  very  same 
path.  However,  I  must  say,  it's  ten  times  easier 
getting  up  than  going  down,  and  it  was  very  kind  of 
the  old  fellows  to  be  sorry  to  part  with  us,  for  we  led 
them  such  a  life  while  we  were  there ;  in  fact,  our 
clambering  about  really  frightened  them  out  of  their 
wits. 

*  So  off  we  set,  and  at  first  we  made  scarcely  any 
way ;  the  mules  are  cunning  creatures,  and  would  not 
go  a  step  faster  for  coaxing  or  whipping ;  they  stepped 
along  the  spine  as  daintily  as  a  lady  who  is  afraid  of 
wetting  her  feet,  first  a  little  to   one  side,  then  to 
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the  other,  so  that  I  could  have  thrown  my  cap  down 
right  into  the  water  if  I  had  liked,  and  I  would  have 
done,  only  one  of  the  monks,  when  we  frightened 
him,  used  to  heave  up  such  deep  groans,  that  we  all 
knew  how  thankful  he  would  be  when  we  were  safe 
out  of  his  hands. 

*  There  are  two  forests  there,  one  above  the  other ; 
first,  there  are  the  trees  with  branches  like  our  oaks 
and  elms,  only  covered  with  flowers,  large  white, 
yellow,  and  scarlet  blossoms ;  great  creepers  twine 
over  them ;  they  are  like  cables,  only  green  and  hairy, 
and  here  and  there  bursting  out  with  queer  flowers, 
some  like  wax  globes,  some  like  tufts  of  feathers, 
others  all  thick  and  powdery,  with  red  pollen  strewing 
the  ground  beneath,  and  others  dripping  honey.  This 
was  the  under  forest,  out  of  it  sprang  tall  trunks, 
bare,  like  masts,  and  spread  out  their  tops  just  like 
umbrellas  held  out  to  shade  the  under  trees  from  the 
sun. 

*  We  were  nearly  an  hour  going  down  the  first 
thousand  feet  to  the  lake ;  after  that,  the  way  was 
not  so  steep,  and  the  spine  of  rock  was  lower,  for  the 
trees  of  the  upper  forest  overshadowed  us.  Nothing 
seemed  to  live  in  them ;  but  the  under  forest  per- 
fectly swarmed  with  monkeys,  squirrels,  lizards,  yellow 
snakes,  birds,  and  butterflies.  You  can't  think  what 
a  noise  and  fuss  was  going  on  there ;  it  was  perfectly 
stunning.     First  we  would  come  to  a  whole  flock  of 
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blue  parrots  with  rose-coloured  topknots;  they  were 
tearing  to  pieces  a  quantity  of  white  fleshy  flowers 
with  their  strong  beaks,  and  feeding  on  a  yellow  seed 
that  was  in  thera.  Sometimes  the  way  was  perfectly 
white  with  these  flowers,  and  not  one  was  left  on  the 
tree,  while  the  birds  sat  on  the  boughs  absolutely 
panting  with  the  toil  of  tearing  them  up.  Next  we 
would  come  to  a  whole  tribe  of  little  monkeys,  scream- 
ing, and  squalling,  and  boxing  one  another^s  ears,  and 
altogether  making  such  a  distraction,  that  the  cockpit, 
when  we  are  all  making  as  much  noise  as  we  possibly 
can,  is  nothing  to  it* 

This  I  thought  was  saying  a  good  deal  for  the 
powers  of  the  monkeys,  and  so  I  intimated  to  my 
brother. 

*  Ah,  wait  till  you  hear  those  monkeys,'  was  his 
reply ;  *  in  the  hardest  gale  that  ever  blew,]  when  the 
canvas  was  tearing  and  the  spars  splitting,  I'll  engage 
to  say  they  would  have  been  heard  as  clearly  as  in  a 
calm. 

*  But  the  noise  subsided  as  it  became  hotter,  and  at 
noonday  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the  forest ;  and  it  was 
droll  to  see  the  cockatoos  hanging  to  the  branches  by 
their  beaks,  just  hke  game  in  a  shop,  and  with  the 
white  film  half  drawn  over  their  eyes,  showing  as  plainly 
as  possible  that  they  were  so  hot  that  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 

*  At  noon  we  came  into  a  sort  of  bower  in  a  level 
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place ;  it  was  perfectly  overhung,  and  the  trees  were 
so  matted  and  laced  up  with  the  creepers,  that  not  an 
inch  of  sky  could  be  seen  nor  a  waft  of  air  felt ;  drops 
of  water  fell  from  the  leaves,  and  a  warm  steam  rose 
from  everything.  But  there  was  a  perfect  shade,  and, 
as  there  was  abundant  room  for  us  all  to  sit  down 
and  rest  and  unsaddle  the  mules,  we  did  all  we  could 
to  persuade  the  monks  to  rest  there.  Besides,  we 
were  hungry,  and  we  kept  putting  pur  fingers  to  our 
mouths,  and  telling  as  well  as  we  could  that  we  wanted 
something  to  eat;  but  they  shook  their  heads  and 
made  us  understand  that  this  place  was  infested  with 
snakes. 

*  We  looked  out  from  under  the  trees,  and  there 
again  in  the  glare  of  the  sunbeam  was  the  spine  of 
rock,  now  winding  downwards  almost  across  the 
mountain ;  the  heat  striking  up  from  it  made  our  eyes 
bum  and  our  heads  ache ;  but  it  was  not  very  steep 
now,  and  it  was  nearly  as  broad  as  the  turnpike-roads 
here,  so  that  I  could  have  got  down  by  the  help  of  my 
hand  and  the  plants.  So  off  we  set  again ;  and  now, 
as  there  was  no  danger,  we  went  as  we  liked,  and  I 
led  the  way. 

*  I  noticed  a  great  lump  of  something  lying  in  the 
path ;  it  was  as  big  as  a  calf,  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
spotted  with  white  ;  if  I  thought  about  it  at  all,  I  sup- 
posed it  was  a  stone.  I  never  absolutely  looked  at  it 
till  we  were  within  one  pace  of  it,  then  my  eyes  seemed 
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drawn  to  it,  and  fixed  upon  it.  It  was  a  serpent.  The 
mule  sprang  back  and  snorted ;  her  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  would  start  from  her  head. 

'  There  she  lay,  the  odious  thing,  sleek  and  fat,  all 
coiled  up  and  knotted,  and  her  little  eyes  leering  at 
me  with  a  horrid  sort  of  deceitfiil  smile  in  them.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  one  moment  that  I  sat 
gaping  at  her,  but  it  seemed  a  year,  and  then  the 
mule  cried  out  almost  like  a  human  creature,  and 
turned  round  and  tore  up  again  past  the  other  mules, 
straining  and  stumbling,  and  still  uttering  that  fearful 
cry,  till  in  two  or  three  minutes  we  were  up  again  in 
that  level  place ;  and  I  turned  and  saw  all  the  other 
mules  but  one  tearing  up  the  ascent,  and  poor  little 
Owen  straining  up  on  foot 

*  There  was  dust  in  the  road, — ^first  I  saw  only 
that, — then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  saw  Owen's 
mule  creeping  up  slowly,  and  my  first  thought  was 
wonder  where  the  serpent  could  be ;  and  my  next,  won^ 
der  at  the  tremendously  long  tail  that  this  mule  was 
trailing  after  her.  In  another  instant  this  tail  was  reared 
up  and  brandished  over  her  back,  and  she  was  sprawl- 
ing on  the  road ;  and  the  tail  was  that  great  serpent. 
Directly  the  serpent  and  the  mule  were  rolled  up 
together  into  one  mass,  and  rocking  fi'om  side  to  side, 
and  writhing  and  struggling.  At  last — ^the  wretched 
mule  kicking  still — they  both  fell  together  over  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  went  plump  into  the  top  of 
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a  tree,  and,  while  we  sat  quaking  and  looking  on,  they 
crashed  down  from  thence,  and  rolled  among  the  ferns 
and  canes,  and  were  lost 

*  It  was  a  horrid  sight ;  and  when  I  got  over  my 
surprise  a  little,  I  found  we  had  all  dismounted,  and 
that  Owen  was  standing  wringing  his  hands  and 
crying  with  all  his  might;  and  then,  after  that,  he 
stopped  and  burst  out  laughing  till  he  made  himself 
cry  again. 

'Of  course  we  did  not  like  those  old  monks  to  see 
an  English  boy  crying,  and  we  kept  patting  him  on 
the  back  and  talking  to  him.  At  last  he  seemed  to 
wake  up  all  on  a  sudden  and  begin  to  look  about 
him. 

'  "  Well,  old  fellow,"  Talbot  said  to  him,  "  how  are 
you  now  ?" 

*  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I'm  all  right  What  are  we 
waiting  for?" 

*  But  presently  he  remembered  all  about  it  He 
was  last,  it  seems ;  and  as  each  mule  came  up  to  the 
serpent,  it  shied  and  dashed  up  the  ascent,  but  his 
mule  actually  put  her  foot  into  the  middle  of  the 
creature,  slid  it  down  among  the  sleek  folds,  and  at 
once  seemed  paralyzed,  and  never  stirred,  but  kept 
gazing  at  the  thing  as  it  uncurled  itself  and  began  to 
hiss  softly. 

*  Owen  said  he  did  not  remember  how  he  got  off, 
nor  anything  eVse,  tVVL  \i^  found  us  all  shaking  him, 
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and  telling  him  that  he  was  quite  safe ;  and  he  kept 
shivering  and  crying  out,  while  he  described  the  ser- 
pent's eyes,  "  Oh,  the  hissing  monster !  I  hate  her — 
I  do  hate  her  !"  And,  do  you  know,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  rather  shocking  ever  since,  that,  instead  of  feeling 
thankful  that  we  were  all  safe,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  that  text  in  the  Bible  about  Haman  ! ' 
'  What  text,  my  dear  boy?'  I  asked  him. 

*  Why,  that  account  of  how  Haman  came  home  and 
told  his  wife  about  his  riches  and  his  honours,  and  the 
distinctions  that  the  king  had  conferred  upon  him, 
and  then  ended  by  saying,  "  But  all  this  avails  me  no- 
thing so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  in  the 
king's  gate." ' 

*  I  cannot  see  any  connection  between  the  text  and 
the  serpent,'  I  observed ;  *  how  came  you  to  think  of 
such  a  subject?' 

*  It  flashed  into  my  mind  directly,  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  what  is  the  good  of  having  this  world  to 
live  in,  if  such  odious  reptiles  as  this  are  to  share  it 
with  us  ?  How  I  did  loathe  that  serpent !  it  quite 
curdles  my  blood  even  now  when  I  think  of  her !' 

*  I  have  often  heard  people  speak  of  that  peculiar 
hatred,'  I  repUed,  'and  refer  it  to  the  enmity  that 
God  placed  between  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the 
woman.' 

*  Yes  ;  so  the  chaplain  told  us  afterwards.  I  have 
often  heard  lions  and  tigers  roar,  when  I  have  beexs. 

7.  \  1^ 
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keeping  the  middle  watch,  and  have  felt  a  good  deal 
of  fear,  and  a  sort  of  respect  for  them,  but  no  disgust 
It  was  grand  in  the  dark  to  listen ;  it  made  one  think, 
"  Oh,  you  jolly  old  fellow,  I'm  glad  you're  not  crunch- 
ing my  bones  I"  But  when  you  have  once  heard  a 
serpent  hiss,  and  seen  his  sleek  body  and  the  hideous 
leer  in  his  eyes,  it  does  not  seem  enough  to  have 
escaped ;  only  to  have  looked  at  him  sometimes 
makes  you  feel  ill  for  days  afterwards  with  disgust  and 
fear. 

*But  I  was  g6ing  to  tell  you  what  a  brave  thing 
Talbot  did ;  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  always  tiiink  it 
was  the  bravest  thing  that  could  be,  and  I  shall  respect 
him  as  much  as  any  grown-up  man,  though  he  is  only 
two  years  older  than  I  am. 

*  I  told  you  that  we  had  all  dismounted  in  that 
shady  place ;  the  mules  were  standing  huddled  to- 
gether, but  we  were  in  no  fear  of  the  serpent,  for  we 
knew  she  would  not  quit  her  prey ;  so  we  aU  sat  down, 
and  the  kind  old  monks  broke  off  some  branches, 
and  we  all  began  to  fan  ourselves  with  them,  while 
they  got  out  some  provisions.  There  was  a  sort  of 
patty,  made  of  the  flesh  of  iguanas — very  nice  those 
creatures  are,  I  can  tell  you;  and  then  there  was 
some  cake  of  Indian  corn,  and  some  baked  parrots ; 
but  just  as  we  put  the  very  first  mouthful  into  our 
mouths,  Talbot  started  up  as  if  he  was  perfectly 
astonished,   and  said  to  us,  "Why,  youngsters,  we 
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shall  never  be  on  board  ship  by  sundown  if  we  stop 
to  rest  here,  and  you  know  what  our  orders  were ;" 
and  in  an  instant  he  threw  down  his  cassava  and 
bread,  and  began  to  saddle  one  of  the  mules  again 
with  all  his  might.  We  were  extremely  surprised ; 
we  did  not  know  that  the  order  had  been  at  all  urgent. 
The  monks  too  were  surprised ;  they  rose  with  many 
bows,  and  as  plainly  as  possible  let  him  understand 
that  it  was  their  wish  and  intention  to  rest.  But  the 
more  they  said,  the  faster  Talbot  saddled.  Their 
bows  and  politeness  changed  to  anger,  and  still  the 
saddles  went  on ;  they  thought  he  could  not  under- 
stand, but  they  understood  that  he  was  perfectly  bent 
upon  setting  off  again  forthwith ;  and  boy  as  he  was, 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  to  prevent  it. 
We  were  rather  sullen  at  being  so  disturbed;  but 
Talbofs  manner  and  determination  so  amazed  us, 
that,  when  he  ordered  Owen  to  get  up  and  mount,  the 
poor  little  fellow  obeyed  instantly.  Talbot  struck 
the  mule  with  a  whip,  and  oflf  she  set  down  the  spine. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said  to  me,  "  up  with  you,  T ^ 

your  mule's  ready."  He  was  trembling  with  hurry 
and  impatience.  "  No,"  I  said,  "  it  suits  me  to  wait  a 
little  longer."  I  shall  never  forget  his  face  thenj  it 
seemed  to  express  so  many  things — terror,  entreaty, 
and  determination.     "  IVe  no  time  to  wait,"  he  said, 

"  but  if  you  don't  mount  this  instant,  T ,  I  must 

strike  you."     He  was  far  stronger  than  I,  but  as  Ke 
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lifted  up  the  whip  I  knocked  up  the  handle,  and  it 
felL  Instantly  he  turned  to  the  Indians ;  they  obeyed 
him,  and  set  off  without  a  word  |  then  the  astonished 
monks,  casting  melancholy  eyes  on  the  provisions, 
were  somehow  made  to  mount  I  tion*t  know  how 
he  did  it ;  but  I  suppose  they  were  so  amazed  at  his 
behaviour  and  his  audacity,  that  they  had  no  sense 
left  to  contend ;  and  Talbot  gave  each  mule  such  a 
blow  at  parting,  that  she  set  off  at  fidl  speed. 

*  And  then  he  turned  to  me.  "  Now  then,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  but  this  one  mule  lefl  for  both  of  us ;  mount, 
and  be  quick."  I  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  com- 
mand, and  I  was  angry  and  astonished.  I  fixed  my 
eyes  on  him  for  a  moment :  his  whole  face  seemed 
to  be  changed  by  his  impatience,  and  worked  and 
quivered  with  it.  I  heard  the  pattering  hoofs  of  the 
other  mules ;  they  were  still  audible.  If  I  could  have 
known  !  "  No,"  I  said  to  him,  "  I  will  not  go  till  I 
have  an  explanation." 

'  "  Very  well,  then,"  he  answered,  "  there  it  is."  He 
had  already  got  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  to  urge  my 
mounting ;  he  now  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  most 
shady  and  secluded  end  of  the  bower,  and  there — oh, 
it  makes  me  cold  to  think  of  it ! — there,  on  a  rock, 
folded  and  reposing,  lay  another  serpent,  just  like  the 
one  we  had  seen  before.  It  was  watching  us,  and 
bathing  its  long,  slender  tongue  in  a  narrow  sunbeam. 
Instead  of  spriiig^m^  m^  Si^vd  setting  off  for  my  life,  I 
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could  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  nor  get  my  eyes  away  from 
the  fearful  creature;  but  Talbot  dragged  me  up  by 
main  force,  and  mounted  behind  me  ;  and  off  we  set 
slowly — oh,  how  slowly  ! 

*  We  had  no  whip  to  urge  on  the  mule  with,  for  I 
had  dropped  it  when  I  snatched  it  from  Talbot,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  th^e  terrors  of  the  next  five  minutes. 
At  last  the  mule  caught  sight  of  her  companions  and 
mended  her  pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  came  to 
open  sward,  where  only  a  few  trees  were  scattered 
here  and  there. 

*  When  we  had  found  a  really  safe  place  where  the 
rock  sheltered  us,  and  where  there  were  no  crevices 
in  which  any  creature  could  hide  itself,  we  all  lay 
down,  and  Talbot  made  an  apology  to  the  monks; 
and  I  contrived  to  explain  to  them  what  he  had  done. 
They  were  exceedingly  delighted  with  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  kept  repeating,  "  Musckachito  mio  ! 
MuschcLchito  mio/"* 

*  Talbot  told  us  that  he  saw  the  serpent  the  moment 
the  provisions  were  served  out,  and  was  so  frightened 
at  iirst,  that  for  an  instant  he  thought  of  springing 
on  to  a  mule,  dashing  down  the  slope  again,  and 
then  turning  round  when  he  was-  safe,  to  warn  us  of 
our  danger.  As  he  really  did  something  so  different, 
I  think  it  was  very  honourable  of  him  to  confess  this 
first  intention.' 

*  My  brave  boy,  or,  brave  fellow. 
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*  Yes,  indeed,'  I  replied ;  *  and  I  think  he  showed 
wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  a  noble  courage.* 

*  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so.  He  said  that  he 
then  considered  the  confusion  and  fright  we  should 
all  be  in — rushing  this  way  and  tiiat  way,  some  run- 
ning down  on  foot,  others  hindering  one  another, 
perhaps  frightening  the  mules,  and  letting  them  run 
away, —  and  you  must  remember  our  lives  almost 
depended  on  these  mules;  we  could  not  get  either 
up  or  down  the  mountain  without  them ;  and  then 
you  must  remember  too  that  Owen,  after  the  fright 
he  had  had,  was  not  fit  for  much.  If  it  had  been 
any  other  w41d  animal,  of  course  he  would  have  told 
us  at  once  ;  but  as  it  was  a  serpent,  he  feared  we 
should  be  paralysed,  and,  if  not  that,  get  dispersed 
and  fall  over  the  precipice;  besides,  he  hoped  at 
first  that  it  was  asleep,  and  dreaded  lest  any  noise 
should  waken  it.  As  for  me,  my  behaviour  when  he 
was  obliged  to  show  it  to  me  makes  me  think  I  should 
not  have  escaped.  I  shall  always  think  that  Talbot 
saved  my  life,  for  the  serpent  was  beginning  to  uncoi' 
himself.' 

*  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  he  did,'  said 
I,  *  and  most  probably  the  serpent  was  asleep  when 
Talbot  first  saw  him,  and  might  have  been  awoke  by 
the  noise  you  made  in  quarrelling  together.' 

*We  were  told  afterwards  that  those  ash-coloured 
serpents  are  believed  3X^^:^^\.q\\n^vjv  pairs/  proceeded 
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my  brother,  *  for,  wheft  one  is  killed,  another  is  almost 
sure  to  be  seen  about  the  same  spot.* 

*  I  hope  after  this  second  escape  you  did  not  think 
of  Haman,'  I  observed. 

*  No,  I  didn't,*  said  my  brother,  with  a  much  more 
thoughtful  face  than  was  common  with  him. 

*  When  you  think  of  the  fear  and  hatred  with  which 
you  regarded  the  serpent,*  I  continued,  *  you  should 
consider  that  this  enmity  was  implanted  because  our 
first  parents  were  tempted  to  sin,  by  Satan,  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  that  it  is  sin  which  we 
ought  to  fear  and  dread,  far  more  than  the  serpent, 
which  can  inflict  no  injury,  excepting  to  the  body. 
You  should  be  grateful,  too,  that  the  promise  given 
so  long  ago  has  been  fulfilled  by  our  Redeemer — the 
promise  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.**  * 

*  Yes,*  said  my  brother,  *  that  was  what  the  ship*s 
chaplain  said  to  us  when  we  came  on  board.* 

And  so  ended  my  brother's  story. 
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Stvdies  for  Stories  from  Girli  Lives. 

"SimfJe  in  style,  warm  with  hiunan  affection,  and  written  in  faultless 
English,  these  five  stories  are  studies  for  the  artist,  sermons  for  the  thoughtful, 
and  a  rare  source  of  delight  for  all  who  can  find  pleasure  in  really  good  works 
of  prose  fiction.  .  .  .  They  are  prose  poems/' — Aiheiutmm. 

**  Each  of  these  studies  is  a  drama  in  itself,  illustrative  of  the  operation  of 
some  particular  passion — such  as  envy,  misplaced  ambition,  sentimentalism, 
indolence,  jealousy.  In  all  of  them  the  actors  are  young  girls,  and  we  cannot 
ims^gine  a  oetter  hook  for  jroung  ladies/' — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

**  There  could  not  be  a  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  ladies/' 
^■^^tator. 


Square  i6mo.  Illustrated,  3^.  6d. 

Stories  told  to  a  Child. 

**  There  is  more  real  faculty  in  some  of  diese  brief  tales  than  could  be  found 
by  analysis  in  half  the  successful  works  now  published.  One  most  pleasant 
thing  about  the  book  is,  that  though  it  is  written  for  children  by  a  brain 
capable  of  instructing  the  mind  and  ennobling  the  thoughts  of  grown  people, 
there  is  no  coming  down  to  nursery  intellects.  The  author's  efforts  are 
simply  wide  enough  to  embrace  them,  and  catholic  enough  to  be  to  them  like 
the  wholesome  sunshine  and  wind.  More  than  this  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but 
that  may  be  said  with  entire  confidence.  Besides,  there  is  a  goodness  about 
these  stories — a  vigour  without  rudeness,  a  piety  without  cant,  a  wholesome 
motherliness  which  places  them  amongst  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent things  of  the  sort  that  we  know  of." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  most  desirable  little  illustrated  book." — Illustrated  London  News. 

*J^  The   *  Stories  told  to  a  Child  '  are  issued  separately  in 
cloth  binding,  with  illustrations,  at  sixpence  each,  as  follows  : — 

1.  THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  SHOE. 

2.  THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 

3.  THE  SUSPICIOUS  JACKDAW,  and  MR  JOHN  SMITH. 

4.  THE  MOORISH  GOLD,  and  THE  ONE-EYED  SERVANT. 

5.  LITTLE    RIE    AND    THE    ROSEBUDS,     and    CAN    AND 

COULD. 

6.  DEBORAH'S  BOOK,  and  THE  LONELY  ROCK. 

7.  THE    MINNOWS  WITH  THE   SILVER  TAILS,   and  TWO 

WAYS  OF  TELLING  A  STORY. 

8.  THE  WILD  DUCK  SHOOTER,  and  I  HAVE  A  RIGHT. 
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Days  of  Yore., 

"  Every  quality  of  merit  which  was  conspicuous  in  *  Citoyenne  Jacqueline ' 
is  apparent  here  also.  The  first  tales  in  these  volumes  give  us  some  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  scenery  we  have  ever  read,  while  the  meditative  mood 
into  which  Miss  Tytler  frecjuently  falls  in  these  eighteenth  century  reminis- 
cences is  very  like  the  dehghtfui  chit-chat  with  which  Thackeray  indulged 
his  readers  so  oilea."'— Spectator. 

Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline : 

A  woman's  lot  in  the  great   FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

"The  author  charms  us  immediately  into  keen  interest  in  the  scenes,  and 
sympathy  with  the  characters  of  her  story,  which  shows  a  power  of  catching  and 
reproducing  to  the  life  French  piquancy  and  levity."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  piece  pf  more  thorough  and  conscientious  literary  workmanship  has 
rarely  come  before  us.  .  .  .  The  dramatic  representation  of  her  personages 
is  perfect.** — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  *  Citoyenne  Jacqueline  *  is  one  of  those  rare  books  of  which  every  sen- 
tence deserves  to  be  read  leisurely,  and  will  repay  the  attention  with  plea- 
sure."— Guardian. 

''There  is  real  genius  in  this  book." — S Relator. 

Crown  8vo.  $5. 

Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls. 

"  One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its  class  that  we  have  ever  read.  It 
is  even  superior  to  Miss  Mulock's  well-known  work,  '  A  Woman's  Thoughts 
about  Women.'  ....  Miss  Tytler  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be 
popular  in  many  a  home  when  her  name  has  become  among  her  own  friends 
nothing  more  than  a  memory." — Morning  Herald. 

Crown  8vo.  5*. 

The  Diamond  Rose  : 

A  LIFE  OF   LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

"  It  is  so  full  of  character,  it  has  such  a  depth  of  true  human  pathos  about 
it,  and — ^what  in  these  days  is  no  small  merit — ^it  is  written  in  such  an  exqui- 
sitely perfect  style,  that  we  hope  all  our  readers  will  procure  it  for  them- 
selves."— Literary  Churchman. 

Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Girlhood  and  Womanhood : 

THE  STORY  OF  SOME   FORTUNES  AND  MISFORTUNES. 

"The  concentrated  power  which  we  admire  in  'Citoyenne  Jacqueline*  is 

Precisely  the  kind  of  power  to  ensure  an  equal  success  to  the  auuor  in  this 
ook.  No  story  in  the  book  disappoints  us ;  each  has  '  the  virtue  of  a  full 
draught  in  a  few  drops ;'  and  in  each  there  is  the  quintescence  of  such  a 
novel  as  Thackeray  might  have  written.** — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Shortly,  Popular  Edition,  Crown  8vo. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Essays. 

CONTENTS  : — 
X.  Our  Single  Women. — 2.  Hardened  in  Good. — 3.  Prayer. — ^4.  Popular    * 
Religious  Literature. — 5,  Christianos  ad  Leones. 

"  Miss  Greenwell's  Essays  are  very  ^piceful,  and  are  written  with  a  real 
knowledge  of  their  subjects.     The  book  is  really  a  good  one." — Spectator. 

"  We  highly  value  all  the  Essays  for  their  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and 
hearty  religiousness,  and  for  the  freshness  and  piquancy  of  their  style. 
Tog^ether  they  form  one  of  the  most  admirable  pleas  for,  and  defences  of. 
Christian  philanthropy  which  have  lately  issued  from  the  press." — Non- 
conformist.  ____ 

Enlarged  Edition,  small  8vo.  (a. 

Poems. 

"  Here  b  a  poet  as^  true  as  George  Herbert  or  Henry  Vaughan  or  our 
own  Cowper.  We  advise  our  readers  to  possess  the  book,  and  get  the  joy 
and  the  surprise  of  so  much  real  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  a  cardiphonia  set 
to  music." — North  British  Review. 

'*  Miss  Greenwell  is  specially  endowed  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry ;  and  it 
is  the  rarest  realm  of  all,  with  the  fewest  competitors  for  its  crown.  She 
seems  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  with  natural  gifts  for  entering  into  the 
chambers  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  be  spiritually  endowed  to  walk  there, 
with  a  brightening  influence,  cheering,  soothing,  exalting,  with  words  of 
comfort  and  looks  of  love,  as  a  kind  of  Florence  Nightingale  walking  the 
hospital  of  ailing  souls." — Aihetueum. 

"Amongst  volumes  of  verse  lately  given  to  the  world,  none  has  truer  and 
richer  poetic  qualities  than  this." — Nonconformist. 
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The  Patience  of  Hope. 

**This  is  the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  of  our  day." — Witness. 

"A  work  of  singular  philosophic  power,  as  well  as  poetic  beauty." — 
Family  Treasury. 

'*Our  admiration  of  the  searching,  fearless  speculation,  the  wonderful 
power  of  speaking  clearly  upon  dark  and  all  but  unspeakable  subjects,  the 
rich  outcome  of  'thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,*  increases  every 
time  we  take  up  this  wonderful  little  book." — North  British  Review. 


Third  Edition,  small  Svo.  2J.  6^. 

The  Covenant  of  Life  and  Peace. 

*'  The  production  of  a  thoughtful,  cultivated  Christian  mind,  setting  forth, 
in  great  fulness  and  beauty,  the  present  privileges  of  the  believer." — Baptist 
Magazine,  _^__ 

Small  Svo.  3^ .  dd. 

Two  Friends. 

"We  cannot  read  these  pages  without  seeing  that  they  are  the  production 
of  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  mind." — London  Review, 
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